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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


At the repeated request of many friends in India, 
and in view of the fact that Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service Commissioners for India have done the former 
edition of this Grammar the honour to prescribe it 
to be studied by selected candidates for the India 
Civil Service, that edition having been exhausted, I 
have prepared, and herewith offer to the public, a 
second edition, revised and enlarged. 

To the ten dialects presented in the earlier edition, 
three more have been added: viz., the Magadlff, the 
Maitlrilf, and the Haipdlf, making thirteen which are 
now r exhibited in the Tables. The sections and Tables 
which exhibit the Bhojpuri and the Hajputana dia¬ 
lects have also been carefully revised, and amplified 
with considerable new material. The brief section in 
the 1st edition (pp. 44-49), on “ Dialectic Peculiari¬ 
ties,” has been enlarged to a full chapter (pp. 65-80, 
of the present edition). _ The philological notes have 
been thoroughly revised, and to a considerable extent 
rewritten, in the light of the advance made since 
1876 in the scientific investigation of the Aryan 
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languages of India. I have found it impossible, 
however, having due regard to proper limitations of 
proportion and space, to work out in detail all of 
the large number of additional forms given in the 
Tables. But with the aid of the principles set forth 
in Chapters III. and IV., and the abundant illustra¬ 
tions of their application which are given, the in¬ 
terested student, it is believed, will be able to 
investigate intelligently for himself forms which are 
left unexplained. 

In the Syntax, I have substituted for the Prem 
Sagar , to a considerable extent, as a source of illus¬ 
tration, the Shakuntala of Kdlidds , as translated into 
Hindi by Edjd Lachhman Sinh, Deputy Collector, 
N.W.P.; which is now ordered as one of the subjects 
of examination for the Indian Service. I have also 
occasionally introduced illustrations from other modem 
works, as, especially, the drama of RandMr aur Prem 
Mohini , by Ldla' Shn Nivds Diis, which is to be 
commended as of special value, for the variety of 
dialect used by the different characters. I have, 
however, still retained many illustrative references to 
the Prem Sugar, because, despito its very artificial 
style and provincial colour, yet, as a favourite authority 
for Puranio Hindooism of the BhaJcti Margi school, 
it is still, and is likely for some time to continue 
to be, a most popular religious book among the 
masses of North India, which therefore can be wisely 
neglected by no missionary among them. 
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Very considerable changes will be observed in some 
parts of the work, in the arrangement of the para¬ 
graphs, besides many minor verbal alterations, all 
which, it is hoped, will be found to conduce to greater 
clearness and accuracy. 

I desire to express here my indebtedness to the 
authors of the various criticisms of the 1st edition, 
from which, in the preparation of this new edition, 
I have derived much valuable help. I have also to 
acknowledge with thanks the assistance rendered me, 
in reply to a circular sent out before the revision of 
the Grammar, by many valuable communications giving 
suggestions for the improvement of the new edition, 
from members of the civil and missionary services of 
North India, and from native audits, who have made 
helpful annotations on the original work. In this 
connection, I may specially mention Messrs. F. S. 
Growse and Win. Crooke, of the Civil Service ; and 
the Rev. Messrs. Zenker, C.M.S., of Mathurd ; Coley, 
L.M.S., of Almora; Edwin Greaves, L.M.S., of Mir- 
zapur; and the Eev. Messrs. Eobb and Traill, of the 
Scotch U.P. Mission, Rajputana. My former teacher 
and friend, Pandit Lakshmf Nardyan, of Allahabad, 
has again rendered me, as in the former edition, 
helpful service. 

Special acknowledgement is also duo, of my indebted¬ 
ness in the preparation of this edition, to the publi¬ 
cations of Messrs. Grierson and Beanies, of tin Bengal 

Civil Service, and Dr. A. D. Endolf Hoernle. 
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ithout the admirable Comparative Grammars of the 
two last named, and tbe contributions of Sir. Grierson 
to our knowledge of the dialects of Eastern India, ic 
would have been impossible for me thus to bave en- 
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larged the Grammar in tbe direction of tbe treatment 


of tbe eastern forms of speech. My resources for tbe 
investigation of Naipdlf bave unfortunately been limited; 
as, notwithstanding repeated attempts, I was unable to 
procure more than the Naip&li Gospel of Luke, printed 
by tbe Serampiir press, until the Grammar was printed 
as far as tbe Tables of Dialectic Conjugation; when, 
happily, I succeeded in obtaining tbe “ Nepalese 
Grammar” of the Eev. A. Turnbull, M.A., B.D., of 
tbe Church of Scotland Mission, Darjeeling; by the 
aid of which I was enabled to revise a part of tbe 
Naipalf portion of tbe Tables, and incorporate a number 
of new forms. I should not omit also an appreciative 
reference to Mr. Frederic Pincott’s Hindi Manual, from 
which I have taken the liberty, in some instances, to 
draw valuable illustrations of Hindi construction and 
idiom, out of the many which enrich its pages. 

It may not be amiss to remark, in conclusion, that 
the revision and enlargement of this Grammar has 
been carried out under considerable disadvantage, on 
account of many years’ enforced absence from India, 
and residence in a provincial capital, with little 
opportunity of access to large libraries, or of con¬ 
ference with other scholars in the languages of North 
India; while the many duties connected with the 
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charge of a large city church have perforce greatly 
limited the time which it was possible to give to 
Hindi studies. Under such conditions, it could hardly 
be otherwise but that many defects and imperfections 
should still remain, which under other circumstances 
might not have appeared. But the flattering reception 
which was given to the first edition of the Grammar 
encourages me to hope that, notwithstanding these, 
the work in its present revised and enlarged form, 
may meet with a no less kind reception from those 
to help whom it has been prepared. 


Toronto, Canada, 
September, 1892 . 


S. H. KELLOGG. 
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Of the two hundred and fifty million inhabitants 
^ of /India, speaking a score or more of. different 
languages, fully one fourth, or between sixty and 
seventy millions, own the Hindi as their vernacular 
In all the great centres of Hindu faith in h^oith India, 

' , alike in populous Benares, Allahabad and Mathura, 
^ and; in the mountains about the sacred shrines of 
.. ^ Gangotrf, Ked&rn&th, and Badrmath, among the 
Himalayas ; in many of the most powerful independent 
native states of India, as in the dominions of the 
Mahdrdjd Sindhia, and the extensive territories under 
the M'ah&r&jYi of Jaipur and other Edjpiit chiefs; in 
short, throughout an area of more than 248,000 square 
miles, Hindi is the language of the great mass of 
the population. Only where Mohammedan influence 
has long prevailed, as in the large cities, and on 
account of the almost exclusive currency of Moham¬ 
medan speech in Government offices, have many 

* This estimate is probably too low. Mr. Oust says that the Hindi¬ 
speaking population of India “cannot fall short of eighty millions” 
(.Modern Languages of the East Indies , p. 46), and if the Persianized 
Hindi called Urdu or Hindustani be reckoned, as by most, a dialect of 
Hindi, then Hindi must be counted the vernacular of over one hundred 
millions, and is spoken by more of our pee than any language except 
the Chinese. 
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learned to contemn tlieir native tongue and 
affect the Persianized Hindi known as ‘Urdu.’ 

Of the importance, especially to those who ‘have 
been called to places of authority in North India, 
of thorouglily knowing a language so widely diffused, 
and of the need of a grammar which shall exhibit 
its chief phenomena, one would think that no doubt 
could be entertained. ' But chiefly because Urdu has 
been adopted by Government as the official language, 
it has come to pass that although this dialect represents 
grammatically only a single western form of speech, 
and is the vernacular only of the Mohammedans of 
North India, it has been read and studied by foreigners 
in India, to the great neglect, even almost to the 
exclusion, of the living Aryan speech which is the 
actual vernacular, of the great mass of the Hindu 
population. Many, indeed, have even been led to 
believe that the Urdu with which they are them¬ 
selves familiar, is essentially the vernacular of the 
Hindus as well as of the Mohammedans of North 
India; that the only difference between Urdu and 
Hindi consists in the use of a different alphabet; 
and that such a language as Hindi, apart and distinct 
from Urdu, exists only in name and not in reality. 
The refutation of such a • theory needs no other 
argument than that which is afforded in the declen¬ 
sional and conjugational tables of this grammar. 

Others, again, while rightly asserting for Hindi 
an individual existence, have still erred in their 
apprehension of the relation between it and Urdu. 
Thus when I first entered India, I was repeatedly 
assured that the main difference between Hindi and 
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Urdu W£is one of vocabulary. And tliis statement, 
indeed, was quite correct, if it be understood to 
apply only to that special form of Hindi which is 
exhibited in those religious and educational works 
which owe their origin, directly or indirectly, to the 
foreigner in India. Many foreigners who have written 
books in Hindi, seem to have imagined that by 
merely substituting Sanskrit for the Arabic and • 
Persian terms which are found in Urdu, that familiar 
dialect might be at once transformed into bond fide 
Hindi. Hence, apparently, has ' arisen the strange 
but popular notion, that the 1 purity ’ of Hindi is 
to be measured by the degree to which a wiiter may 
have succeeded in excluding from his pages words 
of Arabic or Persian origin; a standard of pinny, 
according to which the author oi the Ttamayan has 
failed, and the gifted Kabir, with his free, use of 
Arabic and Persian words, must renounce his claim 
to be considered a Hindi poet. Hut the eaily delusion 
on this subject was soon dispelled. When we fancied 
that we were speaking something like c pure Hindi,’ 
the villagers stared confounded at our sonorous Sanskrit 
terms, many of which were evidently less familiar 
to them than even the Arabic and Persian of the 
Urdd. Still it was equally plain that, although often 
using Arabic and Persian words, they themselves 
did not speak Urdu, except, perhaps, in condescension 
to our ignorance. Their Hindi, indeed, was scarcely 
more intelligible to us than was ours to them; but 
it soon became quite plain that the speech of the 
people differed from Urdu much more notably in 
grammatical forms than in vocabulary. Similarly, in 



Hindi, e.g. of 
Tulsi' Das, Stir Das or Kabir , and modern Urdu, is 
not by any means merely in their choice of words; 
it is not that they scrupulously exclude Arabic and 
Persian terms, for they do not. The' special difficulties 
and peculiarities, for instance,- of the Rdmdyan are 
of a much more radical and serious nature. They 
concern, not mere vocabulary, but also the grammatical 
forms and syntax of the language. 

Regarding these distinctive peculiarities of Hindi, 
the student hitherto has had no adequate help. Ho 
grammar, indeed, has hitherto even attempted or 
professed to exhibit, .with any approach to thorough¬ 
ness or completeness, the actual colloquial and literary 
language of the Hindus of North India. Mr. Ether- 
ington in his grammar has confined his attention to 
that single modification of Hindi which agrees in 
grammatical form with the Urdu dialect; only giving, 
in bis last edition, a brief synopsis of the Braj 
declensions and conjugations. On the other hand, 
Dr. Ballantyne in his brief Braj Grammar, as also 
Prof. De Tassy in his £ Grammaire de la Langue 
Hindoui,’ passing by the Urdu dialect, gave only 
the forms of the Braj ; which, indeed, had been 
previously exhibited ill an old Hindi Grammar 
published by Government in connection with the 
College of Port William. All grammarians of the 
Hindi hitherto, have alike entirely ignored the eastern 
type of Hindi,-as represented, e.g., with some ad¬ 
mixture, in the Rdmdyan of Tulsi Dds. Indeed, it 
is a remarkable fact that although, of all Hindi 
books, the writings of Kabir excepted, none compare 
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erature, the difference between the 
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witli the Ddmdyan in universal popularity and general 
influence upon the people, and although this eastern 
Hindi, even more than the western Braj, may he 
regarded as par excellence the classic dialect of Hindi, 
yet not a Hindi grammar hitherto published, nor a 
Hindi dictionary, previous to the late valuable work 
of Hr. Bate, so much as hints the existence of any 
grammatical form or construction, peculiar to Tiilsi 
Das or any similar writer.* What Hindi grammarian, 
for example, has ever noted the future in b, so common 
not only in the Uamayan , hut in all the modern 
eastern Hindi dialects ? Or where has the fact been 
noted in any grammar, that one chief distinguishing 
characteristic of the Urdu and other western Hindi 
dialects, viz. the passive construction of the perfects 
of transitive verbs with the case of the agent in ne, 
does not exist in eastern Hindi ? and that this ne 
is never used by Tills/ Dds , even when he employs 
the passive construction ? 

This absence of the assistance needed by the Hindi 
student, lias doubtless been the occasion of increasing 
the prevailing indifference of Europeans to classic 
Hindi, and of turning many to the special study of 
the more fashionable Urdu, for which helps have become 
so abundant. Very many civilians in India, instead of 
seeking the rewards and honours offered by Government 
to the thorough student of the great Hindi poem of 
Tulst Dds , have preferred to compete for the prizes 


Happily this is now (1892) no longer true ; as witness, c.g., the 
excellent Hindi Manual of Mr. Fincott, published some years ago; 
not to speak of the more elaborate works of Mr. Eeames, and the 
grammars of Mr. Grierson and l)r. Hoomle. 
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■which are offered for high proficiency in Arabic and 
Persian, languages utterly alien to all but the Mo¬ 
hammedan population of India. Too many missionaries, 
seeking to influence the religious thought of the people, 
have omitted to make themselves familiar with the one 
poem which, more than any other, is exerting a present, 
living influence, direct or indirect, upon the religious 
thought of the Hindus of North India. Amd one chief 
reason of this n gleet of their great vernacular epic 
is to be found in the utter absence of any work which 
might aid the student in its interpretation. For, as 
I know by a vexatious experience, it is by no means 
so easy as might be imagined to obtain, in a small 
station in India, a trustworthy pandit, really competent 
to guide the student to a thorough critical knowledge 
of the Rdmdyan or any similar poetry. No less diffi¬ 
culties have hitherto mtt him who would acquaint 
himself with the actual*ipeech of the Hindus in the 
district where he might be stationed. Most of these 
dialects have no literature; and whatever the intrinsic 
merits of some of them may be, the attempt to force 
any one of them into the field already preoccupied by 
the Urdu dialect as the lingua franca of North India, 
would doubtless be both unwise and futile. Still it is 
evidently very desirable that the magistrate.in his court 
should be able to understand the rustic witness, and 
the missionary disputing in the bazaar, his adversaries, 
without the aid of a third, and not always disinterested, 
party. Hut no effort whatever has < yet been made 
to indicate the actual nature and extent of those dia¬ 
lectic variations, which always perplex, and sometimes 
discourage, him who really desires a knowledge of the 
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spoken language of fclie people, as well as that of 
their books. 

Thus it was, that, embarrassed by these difficulties, 
I was led to take up the Hindi, with such pandits 
as might be procured, and note and arrange, primarily 
for my own use, and with no thought of writing 
a book, facts of the class above referred to. In this 
way, in the course of several years, gradually grew 
up a considerable body of notes on Hindi, which has 
finally developed into this Grammar. My aim has 
accordingly been, not merely to reproduce, under a new 
arrangement, the matter of grammars previously ex¬ 
isting, but rather to supply their omissions and supple¬ 
ment their defects. All existing Hindi and Urdu 
grammars have been carefully studied, with this par¬ 
ticular point in view. Thus, in addition to the funda¬ 
mental matter pertaining '‘Spew ally to modern standard 
Hindi, or common to that wim other Hindi dialects, 
the grammar now offered to the public will be found 
to contain a large amount of matter not to be found 
in any Hindi Grammar hitherto published. I may 
be allowed to mention the following particulars. 

I. For practical reasons, that variety of Hindi 
which agrees in grammatical form with the Urdu has 
been taken as the basis of the Grammar. It is to 
this form of Hindi, for various reasons, that the student 
commonly first directs his attention; and, moreover, 
in virtue of the position of this dialect as a lingua 
franca throughout the whole Hindi area of North India, 
f nd its adoption by the educational authorities as the 
medium of vernacular instruction in all Hindi schools, 
it has a special claim to our primary consideration ; 

b 
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and, for such reasons only, may he justly termed the 
‘ standard dialect ’ of Hindi.* But while thus yielding 
to this c standard Hindi ’ a priority in certain respects, 
I hare endeavoured to treat with equal thoroughness 
the two great dialects of classic Hindi literature as of 
no less importance to the Hindi scholar. Of these 
dialects, the Braj and the old Purbi, f the former 
represents the western, as the latter represents the 
eastern type of Hindi. The very numerous and marked 
peculiarities of these two typical dialects, in declension, 
conjugation, and syntax, have been for the first time 
collected, classified, and compared. It is not indeed 
claimed that all the various forms of these types which 
may occur in Hindi, will be found in these pages} 
nor will this he expected by any one at all familiar 
with the almost endless vagaries of Hindi writers. It 
is hoped, however, that the student of the Pretn Sugar, 
the Rdjniti , or the Rdmdyan , will rarely he disappointed 
iii consulting this work.J Outside of these books any 
variations not noted in this grammar will probably bo 
found but slight and unimportant deviations from some 
central type herein exhibited, 

II. In addition to the various forms of literary Hindi, 
the declension and conjugation of nine or ten less im¬ 
portant colloquial dialects have been exhibited in these 


* This form of Hindi has also often been termed JcJtari loll , or the 
‘ pure speech; J and also, by some European schoktrs, after the analogy 
of the German, i High Hindi.’ 

t That is, ‘ Eastern ; 9 more precisely called, by Hoernle, the Bais- 
•warf, or language of Baiswar, the land of the tribe called the Bais. 

X A few passages in the Ramayan, however, chiefly in the Lankd 
Kund and Uttar Kdnd , have been written in pure Sanskrit.; and 
I have regarded the explication of such passages as belonging to 
Sanskrit rather than to Hindi grammar. 
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pages. This is, I believe, the first attempt to set forth, 
with any approach to completeness, the actual living- 
speech of the Hindf-spealdng population of North India. 
It is indeed true that local variations may be adduced 
almost without number, which have not been mentioned 
in this grammar; but the dialects which have been 
exhibited, it is hoped, will be found to represent all 
of the leading varieties of speech, from Bangdl in the 
east to Gujarat and Sindh in the west. Moreover, 
all these numerous dialects may be readily assigned to 
two or three general types, so that excessive detail 
might embarrass, rather than aid, the student. I trust 
that in this respect this grammar may prove a valuable 
aid to the foreigner in India, who would learn to 
understand the special vernacular of the district where 
he may reside. For although colloquial speech cannot 
be learned from books alone, yet a grammar, if it 
indicate the forms for which we are to hsten, may 
assist us in acquiring a knowledge of colloquial speech. 
Nor are these rude dialects without value in a literary 
point of view. For very often some unusual form in 
literature may be explicated by a reference to the 
colloquial of some rustic district; while for the purposes 
of the philologist, it is such wild, unpruned dialects 
as theso, xvliich of all others promise and yield the 
richest harvest of valuable fruit..* 

1 have ventured for practical reasons to deviate in some cases 
from the common nomenclature of these dialects, and have preferred 
generally to indicate them by names indicative of the modern names 
of the province in which they are used. Thus, Avadh'i, of course, 
denotes the dialect of Chide; Itiwa'i, that of the state of Rued • etc., 
etc. It may be noted here, that the Rajputana dialect of Mewnr, m 
also essentially that of the Hairs, and might, perhaps with equal pro¬ 
priety, he desiguated either Muirwuri or Jfewdri. 
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III. Especial attention has been given to the 
matter of illustration. In grammar, particularly, mere 
assertion, unsupported by example, is extremely un¬ 
satisfactory. And when one undertakes to write a 


grammar of anj^ language not his own, examples 
constructed by the author himself to fit his rules, 
however correct they may be, can hardly inspire a 
student with pei’fect confidence in his guide. I have 
accordingly made it a rule to support every statement 
of any consequence in etymology or syntax, by one 
or more illustrations, which, with no exception of 
any importance, have been culled from native books, 
or taken down fresh from the lips of the people. Nor 
have I allowed myself to draw an illustration from 
any Hindi book written by a foreigner; for even those 
European scholars who have most thoroughly mastered 
an Oriental language, cannot be regarded as models 
so trustworthy as native authors, who write in their 
own vernacular. Yery few, if any, Hindi books have 
been written by Europeans, which in some casual 
turn of expression, or occasional peculiarity of idiom, 
do not betray their foreign origin 5 while the great 
majority of such books would prove in many important 
respects quite misleading to him who should' trust 
them implicitly as guides to a knowledge of Hindi, 
While the abundant illustration characteristic of this 
grammar, as will be evident at a glance, has very 
materially increased the size and expense of the 
book, it is believed that its practical value to the 
student has thereby been much enhanced. The illus¬ 
trations of literary Hindi have been drawn chiefly 
from the Prem Pdgar and the Rdmayan, To this 
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special use of these works, I have been led, partly by 
the fact that these books have been chosen by Govern¬ 
ment,* for the examination of candidates in connection 
with the civil and military services of India, so that 
the illustration of their grammar and idiom is especially 
demanded. And I may venture to express the hope 
that by all applicants for admission to the Indian 
services, or contestants in the competitive examinations 
which are held for Indian civilians, this grammar, 
with its copious illustrations, may be found to meet 
a real need. A second consideration which has seemed 
to justify a prominent reference to these books, is 
found in their undeniable popularity and influence 
among all classes of the Hindu population. For, 
however much may have been said against the Hindi 
of the Prem Sugar , and even of the Rdmdgan, by 
critics commonly familiar only with Urdu, and there¬ 
fore judging everything in Hindi, either by English 
standards of taste, or from a Mohammedan point of 
view, the fact remains that the Hindus, from the 
highest to the lowest, learned and unlearned, greatly 
admire their style. Crowds, even of the most illiterate 
rustics, may often be seen listening eagerly to some 
Brahman iutoning the measured rhyming prose of 
the Prem Sugar. And although much has been said 
of the unintelligibility of the Rdmdgan , it is the 
experience of every missionary, at least everywhere 
in the Ganges valley, that a happy quotation from 
the Rdmdgan in preaching or in conversation, is sure 
to awaken a look of intelligent appreciation from 

,, * Since this was written, the Prem Sagas has been dropped from 
trie list of books required for examination. 
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even the rudest villagers. Ko civilian, and especially 
no missionary, can "well afford to remain ignorant of 
a book so popular and influential with the people; 
and if this grammar shall serve in any degree to aid 
and stimulate the study of the great poem of Tulsi 
Das, one great aim of my work will have been 
accomplished. But while a large proportion of my 
quotations have been taken from the Prem Sugar 
and the Rdmayan, other books have not been ignored. 
In particular, I have now and then drawn from the 
sententious Braj prose of the Rdjnlti, the western Hindi 
of Kablr , the Saleh Bilds , and the metaphysical Shat 
Darsan Darpan of Pundit Nilhanth Gore Shaslri, 
and, as an excellent example of the modern colloquial 
style, Kanva Lachhman Sink’s translation of the 
Sanskrit drama of SliakuntaM by Kalidasa.* Marwari 
can scarcely be called a literary dialect; the only 
work accessible to me, has been the Mdrwari Khydls 
or 1 Plays,’ edited by Bev. Mi’. Bobson of the Scotch 
Presbyterian Mission, Beawr. 

IV. Another feature peculiar to this grammar will 
be found in the philological notes, occupying in all 
about fifty pages, in which I have attempted to 
indicate the probable origin and derivation of the 
forms of the Hindi language, and the relation of 
various dialectic forms to one another, and to the 
Sanskrit and old Prakrit dialects of India. In a 
field where, until the late researches of scholars like 


Mr. Frederic Pincott lias edited this in an admirable manner, 
with Lexicon and Grammatical Notes. It should be in the hands of 
eyery learner of Hindi. 
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Mr. Beanies and Dr. Hoernle, so little Had been 
done, I cannot venture to Hope tHat I Have always 
succeeded in reducing apparent cHaos to order, and 
in correctly pointing out the lines of derivation. I 
Have only endeavoured, with no little diffidence, to 
indicate the conclusions to which facts, so f^r as 
known, Avould seem to guide us. And vduiie I Have 
not been able to follow implicitly '^e guidance of 
any one individual, it Has on several occasions been 
a satisfaction to find that authorities like the learned 
scholars mentioned, HsA been independently led to 

the same conclusions with myself. 

Y. Besides the above, much else will be found in 
this Grammar which is strictly new, both in matter 
and an arrangement. In the sections, foi instance, on 
pronunciation; I have aimed at more precision and 
accuracy than has been previously attempted. If some 
may deem that I have sometimes erred in the way of 
an over-refinement, I am still glad to know that some 
of the best practical masters of Hindi have recognised 
the chief distinctions which I have made m treating 
of this subject. A nomenclature of the tenses has 
been presented which is believed to be moie uniform 
and philosophical than any which has been hitherto 
employed, and which, it is hoped, may commend itself 
to Hindi scholars. The chapter on Derivation, again, 
will be found more than a mere aibitiaiy list of termi¬ 
nations ; I have endeavoured 1 atlier to group them 
according to their probable mutual i elations and affi¬ 
nities. In the section on Compound Words, all, it is 
believed, is quite new. Strange to say, no Hindi 
Grammar that I remember, has dealt with this most 
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iaracteristic feature of the language, although an 
understanding of the subject is indispensable to the 
interpretation of almost any page of Hindi poetry. 
In the Syntax, attention has everywhere been given 
to those constructions which are characteristic of poetry, 
especially in archaic Hindi; and the construction of 
Compound. Sentences, for the first time, has been 
separately and) distinctly Heated. The chapter on 
Prosody, it is hoped, will be found, in completeness 
and accuracy, all that Aov any practical purpose the 
student of Hindi can desire. The Prosody of Hindi de¬ 
serves and will repay far more study than is commonly 
bestowed upon it. In no western language is an under¬ 
standing of the laws of its prosody so essential to the 
interpretation and comprehension of its literature as 
in Hindi, where, indeed, a purely native work in prose 
is a rare exception. Unfortunately, however, until 
very lately, there has been no English work on Hindi 
prosody; and the native works upon the subject are 
so laden with technicalities and an enigmatical sym¬ 
bolism, as without the aid of a rare native prosodian, 
quite to baffle the student. I shall be glad if I have 
so cleared away the thorns which have obstructed the 
entrance, as to tempt my fellow missionaries and others 
to labour in this attractive field. 

Finally, it should be remarked that as this Grammar 
is intended alike for the beginner and for the advanced 
student, I have endeavoured to indicate by the use 
of a large type those important fundamental matters 
to which chiefly the beginner will do well to confine 
his attention. Matter less fundamental, and intended 
rather for the advanced scholar, as, e.g., all in the 
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HINDI GRAMMAR. 


CHAPTER- I. 

OF THE LETTERS.-' 

1. The Hindi language is commonly Written, like the 
Sanskrit, in the Dcvanagarf alphabet * This alphabet, 
as used in Hindi, has eleven vowels and thirty-three 
simple conso nants. Ho these we must add the nasal 
symbols, Anusvdr and 'Annndsilc, and the symbol for a 
weak aspiration, Visarg. t The'latter of these, however, 
is of very rare occurrence in Hindi. The letters are 

gnen below, with their equivalents in the Roman 
character. 

2. It will be observed that all the vowels but the short Order of the 
a have two forms. Of these, the form first given is used AlpWbet 
as initial m a word or syllable ; the second, .as medial 

or final. It will aid the memory to observe that the 
alphabetical order of each class of letters, vowels, mutes, 
semivowels, and sibilants, is the order of -the organs 
of utterance, beginning with the throat, and endiim 
with the lips. The first five classes of consonants are 


technically known as the five vargs. 


* More commonly called Ndgarl. 

1" ,f "ff theSe three W0lds > ns below, are pronounced 

unnndM /' a 'J uherent in t,ie ** consonant, thus. 

colibm,; , 'ZT va Vl T‘ But this “ is " ,wuys sile,,t in P rose aud 
+ 1 al Vid. infra, § 10, a. 

+ S »«sk. varga, ‘ a class.’ 


1 
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Rem . Hindi exhibits a large number of dialects, most of which, 
however, possess no written literature. All of the dialects, like the High 
Hindi,* which is taken as the basis of this Grammar, are written, as 
occasion may require, though not exclusively, in the Devandgan character.f 

3. The Devandgan alphabet is as follows: 

Vowels. 

1«1T« ^f* f3 * J l 'tC * 

cd ilPt 0 att 

ISTasal symbols, AnunasiJc , ", Anusvdr , ’ n. Symbol of 
the weak final aspirate, Visarg, : h. 



Consonants. 



Gutturals, 

Cp led 

q Icha 

*T ga 

q glia 

gl* na 

Palatals, 

q elm 

chha 

w /« 

V^jha 

q ha 

Cerebrals, 

Z to 

Z tha 

^ da 

q dlia 

qt na 

Dentals, 

W to 

q tha 

Z da 

^ dim 

q na 

Labials, 

•q pa 

tfj pha 

q ha 

q him 

q ma 

Semivowels,’ 

^ ya 

q ra 

la 

q va 


Sibilants, 

Vf sha 

q sha 

q sa 



Aspirate, 

ha 






* By this term, * High Hindi,’ European scholars, of late years, have 
denoted hat dialect of Hindi which essentially agrees, in grammatical 
forms and constructions, with the Urdu or Hindustani, the vernacular of 
the Muhammadans of India. This latter, indeed, might he w*dl described 
as an Arabized or Persinnized form of High Hindi. The High Hindi is 
that dialect which the Government of India recognizes in the businos of 
the courts, and in which, as a lingua franca understood By Hindi-speaking 
people everywhere, have been prepared the Hindi educational works used 
i.i Government and Mission Schools, the received translations of the IIolv 
Scriptures, and the largest part of the literature which has been produced 
by the missionaries of Northern and Central India. 

t Other alphabets, sometimes used, are given below, Vid. p. *23.. 
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a. Besides the above, classical Sanskrit had three additional Sounds necu- 
vowels, via, ^ r ( 9 ^ ^ / r f • and the Vedic Sanskrit one liar t0 Dialects - 

additional cerebral consonant, 35 /«, which is still preserved 
in the Marathi. The Panjabi, Gujarati, and Onya have also 
preserved the sound, though denoting it by different characters. 

Ibis same consonantal sound is heard in the Mainvari dialect 
ot Hindi, and in some, at least, of the Himalayan dialects. 

So also the villagers of the central Doab sometimes give the 
final oi Tftw, ‘ the sacred fig tree/ an unmistakable 
ceiebial sound. But none of the above letters have any {dace 
in literary Hindi. 

h. In addition to the above vowels, a short e, nearly like 
L in met, exists in the colloquial of some districts. It is 
heard, for example, in the local dialect about Ayodhyft and 
in Riwa, chiefly in certain verbal and pronominal forms; 
as, e.i>., in the subst. verb, ahenuii, c I am/ ahes, ‘thou art/ 

^ ,na y also fie heard in some words in the Doab, 

^heic it has arisen from the shortening of a previous long c; 
as > e '8-> in bSth/d for bitiya, dim. from beta, < a son/ This 
sound is also said to be common in the N.W. Himalayas. It 
may be noticed, as further indicating the existence of this 
khoit e, that tj, which, according to some books on Prosody, 
should be uniformly long, in the Ramayan is sometimes 
leckoned prosodially short. In these cases, it commonly 
appears as a substitute, either for short i, as in fehi for ji/ii ; 

01 foi a short a, as in rakheit fur rdfehau.^ 


Lem. Lassen lias noted the fact that this same letter also represented a 
and a short sound in the literary Prakrit * 

c% ^ ie dialects of Avadh and Riwa present in certain 
pionominal forms also a short o, as in on ki for tin kd . 

tio/!7 7 rther il,U8trat5oB8 ' 8ee Tables of Declension and Co/,/', 
‘’•‘up. \iii. „„ Prosody. 

ot th!s statcmcut w,n bc fo,, “ d * ^ 

+ Inst. Ling. Prac. § 19, 4 . 
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LETTERS. 




d. According to Hoernle and Grierson, the colloquial 
dialects east of Allahabad exhibit not only this short e, o, but 
also a short di and du y differing from the corresponding long 
sounds simply in quantity.* To represent these four sounds, 
unknown to the Devanagari alphabet, Hoernle has introduced 
four characters from the Bangali and Panjabi, in which he 
has been followed by Grierson. These are as follows, the 
initial form being in each case given first: 

_ s « ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

V e > P T o , T 


It will be observed that these differ from the corresponding 

long vowel characters merely in that the strokes above the 

line are doubly curved; and that the initial forms of e and di 

face to the left instead of the right. + These characters will 

be used for the notation of these short vowels in the following 

© 

pages. 

Vocalization of 4. The consonants are all vocalized by the short 
Consonants. -y 0 wel a, which is theoretically inherent in each con¬ 
sonant. Thus, xr properly represents, not k, but ka, 
pa) etc. The letters are indicated by adding the 
word qfrrr Mr) as, akdr, ‘the letter a ’; 

iaJcdr, ‘the letter V ; etc. when first in a compound 
consonant, as in ^ rlc, is indicated as reph. When no 
particular letter is intended, the term akskar, often 
corrupted into achchhar , is used ; as in the phrase, 

urru UT ^ wah kaun sd alcshar hai , • what letter 
is that V ’ 

a. As a general rule the inherent a is silent after a final 
consonant. Hut in many words in the eastern dialects it is 
pronounced, and in such cases in the following pages it will 

* Vid. Grierson: Seven Grammars, Part i. p. 10; also, Hoernle: 
Comp. Gramm, p. Ix. 

t In this last particular, 1 have varied slightly from Hoernle. 
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be represented by the sign o, as used by Grierson in his 
‘Seven Grammars.’ Thus, is ghar, but Mt. obi. 

sing., is g/iara. 


Mode op Whiting the. DEVANAGARf. 

5. ^ a being inherent in each consonant, is only Mode of 
written when initial in a word or syllable; thus, wevwei”? 
write ap, tua, but tf pa, n ta. The other vowels, 

when following a consonant, are substituted for the 
inherent a, and, in this case, the second of their two 
forms, as above given, is used. But when the vowel 
sound is initial in a word or syllable, the first of the 
two forms is required ; as, ^ uk, un, ip, tkh, 
gdo, ddL Of the several non-initial vowel 
forms, T a, 1 1,1 A, and ‘f aa, are wi’itten after, f /, 
before, *' e and at, over, and it, ^ «, and A ri, under 
the consonants which they vocalize. Thus, the several 
voAvel sounds, when they follow qs, are written as follows : 

SR ka, cfix kd, hi, hi, cfi ku, cfi kit, ^ kri, ^ ke, ke, 

% kai, kai, ko, cfif kd, kau, 5fn kan. 

When initial, in any syllable, the vowels are all written 
before the following consonants : as, ^irl at, ^ ud, ^srty or, etc. 

Instead of g ai initial, we sometimes find, in Hindi books, the 
combination % ; but this is not correct and should never be 
imitated. 

6. The consonants have but ono invariable form. Form oi cvu. 

Excepting the cerebrals, and T, and f, they all 8unant ' i- 

luiA o one perpendicular, with one horizontal stroke; 

Mliich latter, again, is broken in three letters, viz., 

■■4 dh, bit, and "<b, for sj jh. 

° ' Jh bas two alternative forms, sg and . The 

former is often used in many dialects; the latter is 
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the regular form in the Manvari dialect. These forms, like 
and all the other consonants, are used both as initial and 
as non-initial. 


h. In Miinvarl, and often in other dialects, l and v are 
distinguished merely by a diacritical point; thus, ^ b, v. 
The character ^ is not commonly used; its place is regularly 
taken by tf. No sibilant is used but g s. 

Conjunct 7. i n addition to the above simple consonants, a 

Consonants. 

great number of compound letters are used. I he 
compound form is used to denote the non-intervention 
between its elements of the inherent a. Thus, is 
sata, hut yi is sta; rfw is tava, but < 3 T, tva. In certain 
cases, however, to be hereafter mentioned, the elemen¬ 
tary forms are regularly used, though no full vowel 
sound intervene ; as, £ doing,’ pronounced kartd ; 

but the Sk. 7 raritd, ‘ a doer,’ is written 

a. It may be remarked, for the guidance of tlie student, that (lie use 
of tbe compound consonants is chiefly confined to tiie pure Sanskrit words 
in the language ; in. words of Prakrit origin, the elementary letters are 
commonly preferred. 

b. Consonants are compounded in three ways: viz., lstlv, 
by writing one above the other, as, ig kk, tt ; 2ndly, by 
writing one after the other, omitting in all but tbe last the 
perpendicular stroke, and uniting the remainder of the 
character to that next following ; as, ^ bd, tth, £3 yy ; 
3rdly, some letters, when in combination, partially or wholly 
change their form; thus, ^ + t? becomes ^ k&h, also written 

5 ! + ^, 

(1) y takes two different forms, according as it is the first 
or last letter of a compound. Thus, when initial in a conjunct, 
if is written as a semicircle above the second consonant, as 


* Vhl. § 14, c. 
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(3) The final inherent a of the Denominative Numerals, 

commonly written xf*T^, <fcr, is always pronounced; 

thus, chauka , tina 9 namma ; cft^T effa ^ pronounced /faa 
w<m, lit., c three threes nine/ 

(4) In poetry, the inherent a is always pronounced, even 

when final, as in the following half stanza: qfi*? «fflr 

which is read, samaratha kalian naliin dosha gusdin. 
But when the metrical pause falls on this letter, it is commonly 
silent; thus, SpTcT Tj^frjT I jIndata pal and 

Hag hup ar \ pulakita mat. 

(5) As remarked above, an inherent a final is pronounced 
in some of the eastern dialects, in inflectional terminations, 
and even in other cases ; as, tepc ? Mt. obi. sing, ot vrt!? * a house ; 

2nd plur. pret., ‘ you were 5 : pronounced, ghara, rahala . 
The final a in such cases will be represented in this Grammar, 
as above, by o ; thus, vn;o, TI^l* 5 - 

(6) When, in prose and in conversation, y° ^ na l is 

preceded by ^ a, this ay a differs but slightly, it at all, in 
sound from ^ ai, which is even occasionally, though inaccu¬ 
rately, written for it ; as, samaya, always pronounced, 
and sometimes written, samai; chhaya , also pro¬ 

nounced, and sometimes written, chhai. Conversely, it 
may here be noted, that ay a is sometimes inaccurately 

written for xr ai, and ygpef ava for au l as U] the 

Ramdyan, cRix; bayar, for hair ; and in Cliand, 
kinnava , for fwft kinnau . 

J>. Observe, that when, in the formation of compound 
words, a silent final ^ a becomes medial, it is sounded very 
faintly. This obscure sound may be illustrated, to Hebrew 
scholars, by the Hebrew vocal Sh'va , and like that, might 
be represented by an apostrophe, instead of a : thus, is 
pronounced ann ; but in composition, ann'duid ; 

^gphctl ; but phaVddyak, 

e. Tbe same obscure sound is given to the inherent a, when 
final in roots or in primitive words, before added heavy 



terminations. Thus, root, ^ /car, is pronounced kar’nd; 

root, chal , chaVtd , etc. So also, for the 

primitive, pur , is pronounced pur’va ; from 

knnar, Jcwidr’pan ; from murakh , murakh’pan. 

Before light terminations it is fully vocalized, as, WRcT./awa/f. 

d. The inherent a is attenuated in like manner in the final 
syllable of dissyllabic verbal roots, before all the terminations 
beginning with vowels; as in f?TWr nik’ld, from the root 

nikal. But in the same roots, when the termination 
begins with a consonant, the a is fully vocalized, as, e.g., 
in f^^cTT nikal 9 td .* 

Rem. 1. Hoernlennd Grierson represent this obscure sound, which they 
term ‘ the neutral vowel/ by a dot between the Nagari consonants, and by 
an apostrophe in the Romanized character, as above. I have, however, 
thought it sufficient, in the present work, having thus called the attention 
of the student to the facts, to conform to the usual mode of writiug words 
of rhe above classes in Nagari and the Romanized character, in the latter 
simply omitting the inherent a . 

Rem. 2. It should he observed that the above remarks refer only to a 
when inherent in a consonant; when non-inherent, it is always distinctly 
pronounced, whether medial or final; as, 7T3I tua , harua . 

e. In Eastern Hindi, as might be expected, ^ begins to 
approximate in sound to the broad Bangui sound of a 
as in "ball/ This broad sound is universal in Northern 
Maitli ill, and is beard in all the Maithili country in all verbal 
2nd plural masculines in ^ or as also in the 3rd sing, 
of the substantive verb, 'Q 0 . The same sound is given to ^ in 
Bhojpuri in all 2nd mase. plurals, and in the penultimate a of 
the inflected present, as in 

* In the 1st edition of this Grammar, this obscure sound of a , noted in 
this section, is not mentioned ; hut instead, in the cases above named, a 
" ftB ' ^ t0 l )e * silent/ My own later observation in India had led me to 
doubt the accuracy of this statement; and as the representation now given 
in the text has been since confirmed by the independent observation of 
Hoernle and Grierson, and other accurate scholars in India, I now make 
this change from the former edition of the Grammar. 
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15. m d is pronounced like a in c father ’; ^ i like 
i in ‘ pin ’; ^ as i in ‘ machine’; ^ u, like it in c pull ? ; 
iij like oo in ‘ tool J ^ n, as ri in ‘ brink.’ 


a. ^ i and ^ w final, though, like a final, always sounded 

in poetry, like that, in the colloquial are but very faintly, if at 
all pronounced; as, Tjfu, pronounced mati or mat ; pro¬ 

nounced parantu or par ant. 

b. But some of the dialects, oil the other hand, often lengthen a 

final i ; ns in Kanaujf, mati , for mati ; Kumaoui, 

chall vw, ficfr ^f<5f chali /car. 

Item . Theoretically, ^ differs from in that the tongue vibrating, 
is not allowed to touch the gums, as in the consonant But this 
distinction is never regarded in practice. 


16. H e, "ir ai, and ^Tt o, ^ au, are diphthongs : T[ e Pronunciation 

and ir ai arc the diphthongs of f i ; ir o and au, 1 

of ^ u. Tj e is pronounced nearly like e in f they.’ * Its 
elements are ^ + ?; a + *. *ir ai is not quite the English 
i in ‘ time.’ Like this English i, a diphthong, it differs 
from it, in that the short i, instead of the long i, is the 
latter element of the diphthong; i.e., ir= a + i, but i in 
‘ time ’=« + i. Thus, e.g., the common word, f hai, ‘ is,’ 
is not rightly pronounced exactly like the English 'word 
‘high.’ m o corresponds to the English o in ‘go’; 
it never has the soimd of the English o in ‘ top.’ Its 
elements are 'V. + ^ a + u. diffors from tho English 
ou in ‘ our,’ in the same way that tr ai differs from i 
in ‘ fine.’ It is composed of ^ a + u ; the English 
ou, of d + u. 

17 . Ammdsik 0 , as has been remarked, simply in- A n Un&S i k . 
dieates the nasalization of the preceding vowel. The 

* A scholarly friend in India suggests as an illustration eu in ‘great,’ 
as pronounced by a Yorkshireman. 
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sound is heard in the proper pronunciation of such 
French words as bon, enfant , etc. But in many Hindi 
hooks, especially those published by foreigners, this 
sound is represented by the symbol Anusvar (’). 

Anusvar. 18. Anusvar properly represents a nasal sound stronger 

than that of Anunasik: it is best heard before the 
sibilants, as in ^nr ansh, ^ bansh. But in words 
introduced from the Sanskrit, with little or no alteration, 
the sign Anusvar is very often used, after a short vowel, 
to express the nasal of the class of a following mute 
consonant ; and may thus represent, as the case may 
be, any one of the live nasals, "51, W, *1 , or Thus, 
e.g., we may either write *r]fST or man gal , Anusvar 

having here the power of Similarly, in sambandh, 

the first Anusvar, preceding the labial ^ b, has the power 
of the labial nasal nm; but the second, before the dental 
V dh, has the power of the dental nasal ^ n. 

a. But in the case of words much corrupted from the 

Sanskrit, after a long vowel, Anusvar, even before a mute 
consonant, denotes, not a consonant, but a nasalization ; as, 
e.g.,^fi'J, pronounced south, not south, chdnd, tat? sanr, etc. 

Rem. In the cases referred to, Anusvar stands in the place of an original 
nasal consonant, preceded by a short vowel; as, e.g., in ^itST 
The question has been raised, whether the Anusvar in such cases denotes a 
consonant or merely a nasalization. But all the Pandits that I have been 
aide to consult insist on the inorganic character of the nasal. Beames, 
in liis Comparative Grammar, takes the same view. As he justly remarks, 
the lengthening of the preceding vowel, according to all the analogies of 
the language, argues the h»ss of a letter from the original conjunct.* 

b. Occasionally in poetry, Anusvar, in Sanskrit words, 
following a final consonant in the end of a line, represents the 


* Vid. Comp. Gramm, veil. i. p. 296, 
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letter *f, and must be so pronounced; as, e.g., guna - 

may am ; ayam. 


19. cr Ic and // are pronounced, respectively, as Jc in Pronunciation 

_ , . « , _ of Smooth 

‘key,’ and g m ‘ give ’: g never has tiie sound of g Mute, 
in ‘ gin.’ 

20. ^ ch and si j are pronounced nearly as ch in 
‘ cliui'ch,’ and as j in ‘ just,’ but are slightly more dental. 

21 . Z t and d, though often compared to the English 
t and d, have no precise equivalents in English. In 
pronouncing them, the tongue should be thrown well 
back, so as to strike, not the gums, as in the English 
i and d , but the roof of the mouth. 

Rem . It is to be observed that in transferring- English words into 
Hindi, these letters, and never and <=£, are used in speech and writing hy 
naiive Hindoos, as the nearest equivalent to the English t aiul d. 

22 . is often written with a diacritical point (xf), aud 
is then represented in the Roman character by V- To 
utter this correctly, place the tongue in the same position 
as for Vrf, and try to pronounce the English r ; the 
proper sound will then be given. The corresponding 
aspirate s has also the same double sound, which is 
represented by s rh. 

N.B. Great care should be taken to acquire the correct 
pronunciation of this letter, which is, undoubtedly, for western 
organs, the most difficult of all the Hindi sounds; very few 
Europeans ever give it correctly. The learner should carefully 
observe that this is equally distinct from the English r anil 
the Hindi y. The sound, when correctly given, much more 
resembles the cerebral with which, indeed, it is constantly 
interchanged; many words being written and pronounced 
indifferently with * d, <S dh, or ^ r, rh- tlS , ^ bnrhd. „ v 
h Whd. The Panjabi distinguishes these two sounds by 
two separate characters 
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23. Tlie sounds of tt t and % cl do not exist in English. 
In pronouncing them, press the tongue, not against the 
gums, as in the English t and d, hut against the front 
teeth. 

24. ^ p is pronounced like the English p. ^ l differs 
from the English b, only in that the contact of the lips 
is less firm. Many words thus fluctuate in orthography 
and pronunciation between ^ b and ^ v. 

^ITpiratld n ^5. Each of the above consonants has its aspirate ; i.e., 

.Mutes. it is combined with the spiritus asper so as to form but 
one vocal utterance. The same direction applies to the 
pronunciation of all the aspirates : viz., utter the smooth 
consonant with a forcible expiration ; the corresponding 
aspirates will then be given. In the English phrases, 
‘up-hill,’ ‘brick-house,’ pronounced so that the p and Ic 
shall be closely joined to the following h, we have the 
correct sound. Especial care should be taken that no 
vowel-sound be interpolated between the smooth con¬ 
sonant and the aspiration ; thus, w is pronounced phal, 
not pul nil , k/iana, not Jcahand , which has a very 

different meaning. 

Rem. The greatest pains should be taken by the learner to master the 
pronunciation of these aspirates. A native, however illiterate, never con¬ 
founds the smooth and aspirated consonants; and, except in the case of 
Tfi ph, which is often by the uneducated corruptly pronounced as /, never 
fails to give the aspirate its correct pronunciation. lie never separates 
the smooth consonant from the following aspiration. 

rronunnatioa 2 6. V n has the sound of the first n in ‘England’; it 
is only found immediately before a guttural consonant, 
and never begins a word or syllable. 

^ the sharp sound of n in ‘ pinch.’ Like v, it is 
neAcr initial, and is only found before a consonant of its 
own class. 
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. " '■'l auiucuilies 

. y ,tself > bofh as i,,itiaI »«d medial. Thus, in Naipuli, we have the 

onnrific Pronoun, rPTlfsi; ^Tf^T, ‘greatness’; Tjfh^cnf%I, ‘holiness,’ 
^T^T» here’; Tjjfsj, * 1 have found.’ Jn Eastern Hindi, Hoernle g*i ve s 
the examples, ^ifipRT, ‘fire,’ *nf|, ‘no.’* sf also occurs alone in 
Himdelkhand!, in the series of Local Pronominal Adverbs of Place 
*rr5jT, ctc.t 

Rem. Inasmuch as the guttural and palatal nasals can commonly he 
known by their position before a mute of their own class, I have thought 
it sufficient to represent them, like the dental nasal, by the Roman » 
without any diacritical point. 

2 / . like the otlier letters of the class to which 
it belongs, has no equivalent in any European language. 
It is pronounced after the analogy of the other cerebrals; 
ho., tue tongue should be turned back, as for z and 
f° as to s trilve the roof of the mouth ; then, with tongue 
iu that position, endeavour to pronounce n. 

«• Hiis nasal, while the only nasal admissible before a 
consonant of its own order, is not, like the former two, 
confined in use to such a position, but may occur separately, 
as> e- £’’ 111 tl ‘ e common words jjttj gun and bamaii. 

It never occurs as initial in a word, except in some vulgar 
dialects of Eastern Hindi, as in man-lion, 5 

‘ mr6 y™? where High Hindi and most other dialects have ^ 

b. The common people in the valley of the Ganges, as well as most 
oreigners in India, make no distinction between this and the dental W 
which is often substituted for it, even in writing. Educated Hindoos’ 

d,Sth,ffUUh tl,e *' V0 letters > Hn<l the co,reet sound should 

28. *r n is slightly more dental than the English « 
beng pronounced, like the foregoing nasals, after 
analogy 0 f the class to which it belongs, i.e. with tl > 
ip of the tongue against the front teeth. ’ ’ ° 

J* M 18 S 0U1Kled IUce tll ° corresponding English letter. 


Vid. Comp . Gramm . § 13. 


t Vid. Table xxiii. 


2 
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^Liquids!' 011 29 - ^ V ] ' s generally pronotmced like y in English. 

a. But sometimes it is pronounced like si j, especially when 
initial in Sanskrit words ; as, e.g., yug, pronounced snT jug; 

*rt*T yogya, pronounced jog. So also it is pronounced as j, 
when doubled and final; as, *{Sj, pronounced, and occasionally 
written, ^ysi sura/. As above remarked,* ^ final, preceded 
by short a, so blends with it as to approximate closely to 
the diphthongal sound tr ai ; as, samaya , pronounced 

samai, etc. 

30. T r has no precise equivalent in English ; it has 
a rolling sound like the German r, hut much softer. 

/ is not quite identical in sound with the English l 
In its utterance the tip of the tongue touches the front 
teeth, instead of the gums. The resulting sound is 
distinctly softer and more dental than the English l. 

^ v has a sound intermediate between the English v 
and tv ; v has been chosen as the usual Roman equivalent. 

a. But in a conjunct, after any consonant but ^ or rf t, 
^ has a much softer sound than v, more like the English w • 
as s e.g., If, hwai, sivurg. In the common conjunct ^ sva, 
the common people usually soften ^ still further to its cognate 
vowel, <3 u; pronouncing, e.g., mar, as if it were written 
sur, etc. Similarly, in some parts of the country, people 
?a y $ snr f°r f'jgy ishwar. ^ initial in the pronoun 
wah generally receives the softer sound. Examples of the 
harder sound, in the conjuncts ■% rv and ^ tv, are tattva, 
mahatva • wf piirv, saw. + In these conjuncts with 
^ is often hardened to <=i, so that many pronounce park, sarb. 

31. ^ sh is pronounced like sh in ‘ shut ’; the palatal 
t* sh differs little from ir; the lingual contact is slightly 
further hack, as in the cerebral mutes. 


* ^ *d. § 14, a. (6). f r l he inherent a of cf is never pronounced. 







* 5 1S tlle dental sibilant, and, like the other letters of 
its class, differs from the corresponding English letter 
in that the tongue, in its utterance, touches the teeth 
instead of the gums. 

I h does not differ from the English h. 

a. q is very often pronounced exactly like kh ; e.g., 
dosh is pronounced either dosh or dohh. Accordingly, ^ i s 
often inaccurately written for as, for TTqj, for 

etc. 1 his is the uniform usage in Miinvan, as also in 
much old Hindi. 

32. In pronouncing compound letters, each element should 

he distinctly articulated, whether the letters be different or the 
same; e.g., is kut-tu, not kut-d; HW^,pat-thar, not path-ar. 

l»ut this should not be exaggerated. 

33. The following peculiarities of pronunciation occur in Western 
Marwrd and Mainvara. The vowel-sound in the plural Pcculiantir ' 
termination dn is pronounced very nearly as a in • all,’ 

but a little less open. The sound of au also closely 
resembles that of ^ in this ^jf. di and ^ chh are both 
pronounced like 53 ; thus, is pronounced sakki, and 
^Ti? , sas. f is pronounced lightly, and often entirely dropped. 

Ihe cerebral 5E l is common, and is pronounced by rolling 
the upturned tongue along the palate. It is sometimes 
ind'catcd by a diacritical point under tjf. 


34. The grammarians of the Indian languages have not, for the most 
part, indicated so many distinctions between the pronunciation „f .1 
mhun and English letters as have been made in the above sections |t 
" e are no »e the less confident that a large part of the m , , 
d.fier slightly from their nearest English equivalents. Leu he TT t 
10 Indla - some native who is learning English J adtM '’ ‘ f 

sentence, and it will soon appear to the attentive Len’er ZtV" 
very few of the English letters quite correctly Perhans Pr ° mmi,ct s 
way than this to train the car to r r, t, u . ' ‘. ? uCrC 18 b ‘ £ ‘er 

to which we have adverted So lo “ ct,onsof Pronunciation 

adverted. So long as both words and sounds are 


misty,. 



foreign, the sounds are not so closely noticed; but when the native pro¬ 
nunciation of the vowels and consonants is applied to English words, the 
difference is instantly apparent. 


Accent. 35. It should be observed, before leaving the subject of 

pronunciation, that Accent, although unquestionably existing 
in Hindi, is much less strongly marked than in English, and 
.itf quite subordinate in importance to Quantity. Even in 
conversation, the Hindu habitually observes the quantity ot 
each syllable. In the enunciation of sentences, therefore, the 
student should be careful to avoid that strongly accentuated 
style, which is so characteristic of English speech, and give 
to every long vowel in an unaccented syllable its full quantity. 

36. It will be apparent from the above sections, that, with the two 
exceptions of Tf and which each represent two sounds, the Deyandgari 
alphabet is strictly phonetic. The same ambiguity attaches to y in 
Bangui ; but the Bangdlis distinguish the two sounds by a diacritical 
point. „ So also in the MaMjani or script alphabet, used in business, 
b mid v are distinguished in the same way, merely by a dot.* As the 
pronunciation of words in which Tsf and ^ occur varies, even in the same 
locality, they will he uniformly represented in the present work by the 
lloman letters sh and y . 

a. To the two exceptions, Tf and may be added the compound 
character + of , j + n, which is invariably pronounced in Hindi 

as if it were gy. This conjunct will therefore be represented in this book 
by the Roman letters gy ; as, gyw> not jndn, Also, in N. Maithila, 
■q rsh is pronounced rkh, ^ Jcsh, chchh , and 7iy, zhjy. 

Mispvowm- 37- A s a bove remarked, it is extremely important that the 
mtioir- o i student accurately discriminate in pronunciation between 

Foreigners. * , # 

closely related letters. Because the undisciplined ear at first 

detects little or no difference between, e.g., a smooth and an 
aspirated consonant, or between the cerebral and dental letters, 
it is often imagined that a failure to distinguish them in pro¬ 
nunciation cannot be a very serious matter. No mistake 


* See Table I., pp. 26 and 27. 
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could be greater or more fatal to one who wishes to under¬ 
stand the people, and he understood by them. As a matter 
ot * act > multitudes of words of different meaning differ only 
in tllcse similar letters; so that, by the neglect of an aspirate, 
the substitution of our English t for the Hindi dental, or 
converting the hard ^ r into the Hindi ^ r or English r, we 
may say something so foreign to our intention, if not worse, 
as to make our speech, if understood at all, a matter only 
of ridicule. 


«. The foreigner is most apt to blunder in the following 
paifricularSj viz.: a smooth consonant is substituted for an 
aspirate; the cerebral t and d, or the English t and d, which 
have a somewhat similar sound, are substituted for the corre¬ 
sponding Hindi dentals ; and, especially, the cerebral Tg r is 
pronounced like the Hindi' ^ r, or the English r ; doubled 
consonants are indistinctly pronounced. To these common 
mistakes may be added an English tendency to shorten a 
final unaccented long vowel; so that, e.g., kartd is 
mispronounced /carta ; tiTfft pdniypdny ; mutt, mdly , etc. 


38- As the best means of impressing the above remarks 
upon the mind, wc subjoin a list of common words similar 
in sound, but differing in meaning. 



List of Similar Words. 


iffPlT khdna, ‘ dinner, food, to 
eat.’ 

T»fT kahuna,‘to cause to say.’ 
^TRT hand, * a one-eyed man.’ 
JflT^T (Pers. <)JU-) khdna, ‘a 

room.’ 

bird, ‘ a worm.’ 
khird, £ a cucumber,’ 

kdhid, ‘ to cut.’ 

^iT?fWr kdtnd, e to spin.’ 


W (#RT) khard {hand), ‘to 
stand.’ 

^i'ST hard, ‘ hard.’ 
khard, ‘ pure.’ 
khurra, ‘ a curry comb.’ 

khatta, 1 sour.’ 
qsgT kattd, ‘ a large louse.’ 
3i<rr kata, ‘ cut.’ 

khaprd, ‘ a tile.’ 
kaprd, ‘ a cloth.’ 
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TFT-sfr gdo, ‘ a cow/ 
^Tpsft g'hdo, ‘ a bruise/ 
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fjIHT tain, ‘ a Jock/ 

tald,' e a quagmire/ 


tTfT ghard, ‘a water-jar/ 
gard, ‘ buried/ 

*I3T garhd, ‘ a ditch/ 

vft^gT ghord, ‘ a horse/ 

gora, ‘ white, a European 
soldier/ 

Jlf-ft gdri, ‘ a carriage/ 
gdri, •' abuse/ 

clihuri, ‘a knife/ 
churl, ‘a bangle/ 

* 

^>»rr ch/nind, ‘ to touch/ 
xT«n chuna, ‘ to leak/ 

* [cold/ 

5lTfT WFTfjdrd lagnd ,‘to feel 
f[TTr 5fJJ5fT jhara lagnd,‘sens. 
obsccen/ 

^T5f jkdl, ‘ spice, pungency/ 
snsi jdl, ‘ a net/ 


•qSMT parhnd, ‘ to read/ 
parnd, ‘ to fall/ 

tj-rY pdni, ‘water/ 
qTfnjjidwi, ‘hand/ 

^fir«Tf puriyd, ‘ a powder/ 
phuriyd, ‘ a boil/ 
qif^n phuriyd, ‘ true/ 

xfiwf phal, ‘ fruit 5 
pal, ‘ an instant/ 

WT?l but, ‘ a word, a thing/ 
qfZ bat, ‘ a road/ 

WTf bhdt, ‘ boiled rice/ 

3TTZ bhdt, ‘ a bard/ 

qf^STF burhiyd, e an old woman/ 
gfl^T buriyd, ‘ sens, obscosn/ 

burhd, ‘ old/ 
burd, ‘ bad/ 


tikd, ‘ inoculation ; < 
sectarial mark/ 
eftqiT tjiikd, ‘ hire/ 

grpn dal, ‘ a split pulse/ 
irra ddl, ‘throw’ ( imperat .). 
rTT^I dhdl, ‘ a declivity/ 

vh dho, ‘ wash 5 {imperat.). 
do, ‘ give 5 {imperat.). 

qqiTt bahri, ‘ a goat. 5 
snqTt bahhri, ‘ a house/ 


bhdi, ‘ brother/ 

•qit; bdi, ‘ rheumatism/ 
bhai, ‘became 5 {fern.). 

ft moti, ‘fat, thick 5 {fern.), 
molt, ‘ a pearl/ 

roti, ‘ crying 5 ( fem.part .). 
roti, ‘bread/ 

sat, ‘ seven/ 
sdth, ‘ with/ 

*TS sdth, ‘ sixty/ 
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39. Besides the Devan&gnrf; Hindi is written in three other alpha- Other Alpha 
hets, the Kay at hi, the Mahdjanl or Syrrafl, and the Baniautl. The ^ ets * 
word Kdyathl is from Kdyath , the name of the writer caste among* the 
Hindus; and the character is so called because certain slight alterations 
better adapt it to the purpose of rapid writing. Books are printed in this 
character, but it is by no means as common as the Devanagari, and is not 
much used W. of Allahabad. The Mahdjanl (from the Hindi mahajan , 

‘a banker 5 ), also called Sarrdft (from the corresponding Ar. ,_ i s 

only used in business, and is the character in which receipts, drafts, etc., 
are commonly written. The Baniautl (from the Hindi baniyan, ‘a shop¬ 
keeper *), differs but little from the Mahdjanl , and, like that, is used only 
for business purposes. These alphabets will be found at pp. 2G and 27. 

a. It will be noticed that the Kdyath i form of is identical with that 
which this letter assumes in Devanagari, when it is the last letter of a 
conjunct. In Kayathi, a single letter is commonly written for a doubled 
character, and dissimilar conjuncts are resolved. Thus, for kutta would 
be written kutd ; for gydn, gidti ; for pravesh, paraves, etc., etc. The same 
character is often used indifferently for a long or a short vowel, and v is 
often written for y . One character is used, in each case, for ^ and 
^ and XI, ^q[ and XT , and all the nasals. 


b. Both the Mahdjanl and also the Baniautl alphabets are derived 
directly from the Kdyathl, by the omission of the horizontal top-stroke, 
the perpendicular, or both. Some of the characters, however, have as¬ 
sumed a form widely different from both Kdyathl and Nagari, and in 
practice they are frequently run together. One sign is used to represent 
both the long and the short sound of any vowel, whether initial or non¬ 
initial. Similarly, no distinction is made between ^ and fx;, or ^ ^ 
and TJ, or in the nasals. Anusvar is never written, and the vowels are very 
commonly omitted, so that a word is represented only by its consonantal 
elements, as in unpointed Persian or Arabic, or in English phonographic 
short-hand. Thus, kyk stands for kyihikl; ^ for ne; kr, for hare etc 
As in English script, the form of the different letters iu all these alphabet ' 
varies considerably as used in different places and by various person^ ' ^ 


40. An attempt has been made to indicate in the Devana H i 

r‘r ;r.°' *"■* “»«<•»«— ssu*** 

A able and iersmn alphabets, as used in Urdu. A few common n* r 

- a. m. *** „a n.,m, 

ofiersiou »„d Ar.bic -vo.ds, «„d m M „ i,|, ptbted 



in this pointed Nagari. A point written under any of the vowels indicates 
that the vowel is followed or preceded by £ ’Ayin ; also ^, occurring 
alone, represents the consonant The other pointed characters are 
as follows: 


^ = J 

it 

3T — j )o 

= Clj 

^ = i 


rT = L, 

^ = c 

?=t 


— =i 

l — a 


Classification of Letters. 

41. All the letters, both vowels and consonants, may be 
classified according to the organ by which they are pro¬ 
nounced, as in the following table: 


Class. 

Vowels. 

Mui 

Hard. 

kes. 

Soft. 

Nasals. | 

Liquids' 

Sibi¬ 

lants. 


i. 

ii. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Gutturals 


•sam 





Palatals 







Cerebrals 

(M) 



ur 

T eg 


Dentals 

H) (*£) 

TT V 


* 


FI 

Labials 




i * 




a. In Col. I., u, and are classified, according to 

their second diphthongal element, as respectively palatal and 
labial; but they are also related to the guttural sounds, by 
their initial element, ^ or ^rr. Letters of the same organ 
are said to be cognate to each other. 
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a short a to the gun of those vowels. Thus, by vriddhi, 

^ + T = V; ^T + ^=^; ^IT + ^ = ^rn^: or, ^ + ij=xt ; 

^ + ^t=^T; and ^ = ^TT. By vriddhi, therefore, is 

denoted the change of ^ or f; to % <3 or ^ 3 ? to ^fr, and to 
^ is technically regarded as itself a gun vowels and is 
therefore susceptible of the vriddhi modification only. 

46- Observe, further, that vowels of the same organ. Mutual Kela- 
whether simple or diphthongal, are said to be similar to each tlona ° n<mels * 
other. Thus, if, if, are similar to each other. Vowels 

ot different organs are said to be dissimilar ; thus, e.g., ^ 3 , 

Tt, are mutually dissimilar. 

47- Observe, finally, that, according to §42, a, the vowels 
ol each organ, except the gutturals, ^ and have their 
cognate semivowel. Thus, the cognate semivowel of «*, ij, 
and II, is ^; of ^3T, and ^ft, the cognate semivowel is 
^ ; and of ^r, The following table will present this whole 
matter at a glance. 




Primitive 
Short Y/jjvol. 

Similar 
Long Vowel. 

Gun. 

Vriddhi. 

Cognate 

Semivowel. 


^1T 


•^T 


X 

t 

V 



* 

<3? 

Wt 




(M) 

HIT 




The following common rules of sandhi will be now readilv 
I understood. ' ■ 


Sandhi of Vowels. 

48- Any simple rowel, long or short, followed bv i - , , 

simple vowel, long or short, coalesces with 
tag. In the applicaiion of this, and all speeding rule! of ' 
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sandhi, the inherent a is never regarded as silent, lhus, 
becomes ; UTU + ; liUT + 

49. ^51 and ^5TT, followed by a dissimilar simple vowel, long 

or short, blend with it into the gun ot that vowel; and when 
followed by a gun or vriddhi vowel, blend with it into the 
corresponding vriddhi. Thus, becomes 

«? + if fa; *iT + t*r> liJH-mfWw; ^+ 

^ufr, wrufa; iFR + iifi^i; 

^f§; ^|farT + ^Ffl, ’SlfacflSra; 

50. The simple vowels, ^[, t» ^ followed by any 

dissimilar vowel, are changed into their cognate semivowels. 
Thus, ^fa + "^nfar becomes + ^T> ; ^5 + 

51. The gun diphthongs, TJ and ^t, followed by any vowel, 
are changeable, respectively, to ^SRf and ; and the vriddhi 
diphthongs, it and ^ff, under the same conditions, are change¬ 
able to and ’sn^ • 

a. This is, in fact, only a special application of the foregoing rule, 
according to which the i and u, which are, respectively, the second 
elements in the above diphthongs, harden into y and v, leaving the first 
element, a or d, unchanged. 

b. This rule will chiefly be of service to the Hindi scholar, 

in enabling him to recognize the roots of those Sanskrit words 
with which Hindi abounds. Thus, by gun of the radical 
vowel, and addition of the affix a, we have, from the root fgj, 
‘to conquer,’ %+^ = 5T«f, ‘victory’; similarly, from ‘to 
be,’ = ‘existence.’ So also, by vriddhi ot the 

radical vowel, and addition of the termination we have, 
from the root, vft, ‘to guide,’ % + ^ = ^T??gi, ‘a leader’; 
similarly from t^, ‘to purify,’ xft + UT^i:. ‘fire/ 

52. Sometimes, in a few Sanskrit phrases, rarely met, ^ 
initial, following IT or is elided, and ij or ^ remain 
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unchanged. Thus, in the Rdmayan we find "nfu for ^ 
and ofH for h ^f?j. But these in Sanskrit would be written 
with Avagrah,* thus: nsfq, HjfH- 

Sandhi of Consonants. 

53. A hard consonant, t before any soft letter, must he Hard Con- 

changed to its own unaspirated soft. Thus, gpnrf + Soft” 48 before 
becomes + f + 

^fa^rfiT- In Sanskrit, it is also true that a soft consonant 
before a hard consonant must be changed to its own un¬ 
aspirated hard. But Hindi scarcely affords cxani 2 >Ies of the 
operation of this rule. 

54. If the second consonant be a nasal, the first is changed 
into the nasal of its own class. Thus + *TR becomes 

; faff + fqsjpg. 

55. rf or ^ final, followed by ^ or gj, are changed to that Dentol Mn 

following letter. Thus, M before the resulting conjunct being WorePalatals. 
dropped, we have, from front + 

WW, 

56. «T> before any vowel-sound, or one of the consonants Sandhi 

*C> or c?, in all pure Sanskrit words, is changed to itj, ^ Tasals - 

when following either of the three cerebral letters, tf. 

This rule operates, even though a guttural or labial mute, a 
semivowel, a nasal, or a vowel, Anusvar, or or any com¬ 
bination of these, intervene between »f and the above cerebral 
letters. Thus, we correctly write for for 

e.g., we correctly write Tm-Rnr', 
not on account of the initial x;, even though the 

combination intervene between the t; and the nasal 

a. Tliis rule is especially to be remembered in order to tl„. 
spelliug- of pure Sanskrit words in Hindi. But it must h> torre < ; t 
fully observed, that the rule applies to such words only/ Z 2l 7tZ 


Vid. § 12. 


* 


t Vid. § 42. 
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words, ?f under the above circumstances, in High Hindi, remains un¬ 
changed. Thus, although w ft must w rite cjj f ^(|j| j (ind not ^TP^T. it 
would not he correct to write ^TTTT for because unlike 

^THCW, is not an uncorrupted Sanskrit word. In some of the dialects, 
indeed, as, e.g., Marwdri, Garhwali, etc., ITT often appears even in these cor¬ 
rupted Pj akritic words; but this is to he attributed, not to the operation 
of the above principle of euphony, but to a fondness for the cerebral nasal, 
which those dialects everywhere exhibit, preferring it constantly to the 
dental, in the most unexpected places. 

57- before any mute consonant, is changeable to the 
nasal of that class, which may he always written as Annsvdr.* 
Before all other consonants it becomes Anusvar. The opera¬ 
tion of this rule is especially to be noticed in the numerous 
Sanskrit compounds in which wt;, ‘with,’ ‘together,’ is the 
first element. Thus, e.g., ^ ^ = ^*q or ^ + 

f^cf = ¥T^rI; rJTq, ^Tq; ^ + 

58. Final in composition, when preceded by any vowel 

other than or wr, becomes T, before all soft letters except 
T- Instances of this change are common in Sanskrit com¬ 
pounds; as, e.g., = ^+3FJ=^5T. 

When y; follows, is dropped, and the preceding vowel is 
lengthened; as in from f^+ Tti?. 

59. is substituted for (or ^;) before short or a 

soft consonant; ^ following, is then elided, and the elision 
marked by Avagrali. This rule is illustrated by such com¬ 
pounds as f r «m WMJUB from 

also in the headings of chapters, as, TtVTffU for 

So likewise, such Sanskrit phrases in the Rdmdyan 
as *ftfq, 'zftfia, arc to be explained; (*j;) and ^ (^:), 

before , wfq and have first become and iff by the 
above rule, and then the following initial has been elided. 
Avagrali, in these instances, is often thus inaccurately omitted. 


* Vid. § 18. 
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60. In all Sanskrit words, q must be written for no t 

dual, after any vowel but ^ or ^TT, and after either ^ or 
Thus we write, correctly, not But Hindi yields 

* e ' v examples under this rule. 

61. W final, in Sanskrit compounds, is changed to Visarg 

or V, before efi, iq, q. and q;. This rule is illustrated by 
numerous compounds with the negative prefix and a 
fiuy other words; as, fw?nirr for or 

for ; TTfrt^T^T for ITTfl^iT^T- 

• ^ 11 Sanskrit, the number of these euphonic rules is 

much greater, but those that we have given will be found 
sufficient, to indicate and explain the correct writing of nearly 
every Sanskrit word ever used in Hindi. 


<SL 
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CHAPTER III. 

-# . y 

. f 

OF THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF HINDI*. 

- * * # * J, w* 

63. When, long before- the Christian era, the Aryan, 
Sanskrit-speaking-people entered what is now called Hindu¬ 
stan, they found it inhabited by people of another race and 
another tongue. This aboriginal face, as the tide of Aryi\n 
invasion rolled on eastward, repeated before it, falling away, 
some into- the mountains on the north, more into the jungles 
and hills of Central arid Southern India, where, under various 
names, preserving still their ancient dialects, and superstitious 
demon-worship, they are found to-day. Many, however, 
doubtless remained in their ancient homes, where the stream 
of Aryan immigration and Aryan speech soon swept over 
them, and they became the servants of the invading race. 
Although the aboriginal speech must thus soon have dis¬ 
appeared for the most part from Northern and Western 
India, it is scarcely conceivable that it should not, before its 
disappearance frrim the scene, have influenced, to some 
extent, the language of the Aryan invaders. To this external, 
Turanian influence, we shall probably not err in attributing 
many peculiarities of those ancient Indian dialects known as 
Prakrit, ‘common, vulgar/ which for centuries co-existed 
with the Sanskrit, much as, in ancient Italy, the various 
provincial dialects co-cxistcd with the Latin of the court 
and of the forum. 

64. These Prakrit dialects, in the earliest period of which 
we can speak, appear to have existed under two leading types, 
the Shaurasem in the west, and the Mdgadhi in the east, 
with an intermediate dialect called Arddlia-Magadbi (Half- 
Magadhi) between them. These two or three at that early 
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time in the 4th century b.c. —divided between them all 
Continental Tndia from east to west. The Mahdrdshtri, 
mentioned also by the early Prakrit grammarians, varied 
httle from the Shaurasem; being specially the language of 
poetry, as the latter was the language of prose. Besides these 
iorms of the Prakrit which assumed a literary character, arose 
forms of speech still more abraded and removed from classic 
standards, called hv the native grammarians Apabhransha. 

‘ debased,’ ‘ incorrect,’ lit., ‘ fallen.’ But the Apabhransha of 
one region was not the same thing as the Apabhransha of 
another; it was Shaurasem' Apabhransha in the west, and 
ftldgadlu Apabhransha in the east, and so on. Out of these 
1 1 ala it dialects, the literary Shaurasem and Mdgadhi, and the 
v,t! * ous Apabhransha colloquial variations of these, arose the 
modern Aryan languages of India. Their relation to Sans- Prakrit, and 
knt is thus closely similar to that of the modern Romance Jua^oi' 
languages of Europe to the classic Latin.* In number they N ' lndia - 
are commonly reckoned seven, and—proceeding from the 
n est eastward they are known as Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, 

Marathi, Hindi, Oriya and Bangali. Of these, in order of 
antiquity, Hindi stands first, along with Panjabi and Gujarati, 
dating from about 1000 a.d. The earliest writer whose work 
lb preserved for us is Chaiul Bardai, who wrote about the 
end of the 12th century. Closely after these, in order of 
time, follows Marathi, and, latest of all, the Bangali. 

65. Of these seven Indo-Aryan languages, the Hindi is Relative 
undoubtedly the first in importance. In one or other of its 
numerous dialects, it is spoken from the snowy ranges of 
Himalayas on the north to the Viudhya Mountains and 
l^ ^armada River in the south; on the east it is bounded 
ami a ankhass * River from the Himalayas to the Ganges 
__ lence a line drawn south-westerly to the Narmada • 



y n,ul suggestive note ofl this subject will be found i u 
vol. ii. pp. 14G-119. 
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on the west it is bounded by a line drawn from near the 
head of the Gulf of Kachehh northward and then north¬ 
eastward to the Satlaj Rivei: near Simla.- It thus covers an 
area of more than 248.000 square miles* containing not less 
than 70*000*000 of Hindi-speaking people.* Moreover, in 
that special modification known as Urdu* or Hindusthani* 
Hindi has become the-'official language in a large part of 
North India, as the speech .of the Mussulman population 
everywhere, and* in a manner/a lingua franca for the whole 
Indian Peninsula. 

66. Almost from its very origin Hindi has been subjected 
to foreign influence. The successive invasions and the final 
subjugation of the largest part of North India by the 
Muhammadans* occasioned the rise of the so-called Urdu* or 
‘ camp-speech/ just mentioned* about the close of the Pith 
century. Although this latter is 1 commonly contrasted with 
Hindi* in the narrower sense of that word* it is essentially 
merely a dialect of that language* and differs from others 
chiefly in the very great extent to which Arabic and Persian 
words and phrases have been substituted for those of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit origin. But the effect of Muhammadan influence 
has not been confined to the development of the Urdu dialect. 
There is probably no, dialect of Hindi, however pure, which 
has not received at least a few Arabic and Persian words 
from the Muhammadan element in the population ; and 
through the preference given to Urdu in the governmental 
administration of the country* and the greatly increased 
facilities of internal communication* the process of change, 


* Grierson, with Hoernle, insists that the dialects spoken east of Allah¬ 
abad as far as Bengal should not be reckoned Hindi, but a separate 
language, for which he proposes the name of Bih&ri. In like manner 
'hey both would also exclude from the category of Hindi all Himalayan 
dialects, Sec Grierson: Seveti Grammar?, etc. Part I. pp. 1-3; Hoernle: 
Comp. Gramm . pp. j, ii. 
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in this respect and in others, is going on more rapidly than 
ever in all the Hindi-speaking populations. 

67. I roin the above brief sketch of the origin and history 
of modern Hindi, it is apparent that Hindi, though essentially 
as truly an Aryan tongue as Sanskrit, contains, besides the 
Aryan, - which constitutes its form and most of its substance, 
a 1 uranian and a Shemitic element. 

As to the Turanian or aboriginal element preserved in 
Hindi, little that is satisfactory can be said. We are not 
aware that any such thorough and systematic comparison of 
Hindi with the modern aboriginal and Dravidian dialects of 
India has been made, as might give much certain informa¬ 
tion on this question. It would be difficult, probably, to find 
many scholars competent for such an investigation. But. if 
ve mistake not, modern researches would seem to indicate 
that Turanian iniiuence in the Hindi and other Indo«Aryan 
dialects has often been unduly exaggerated. 

a% Some have thought that they could trace this influence almost 
throughout the entire Hindi grammatical system. The indication of the 
case-relation by certain appended particles, rather than by inflection, or 
organic additions to the word ; the conjugation of the verb chiefly by means 
of auxiliaries, instead of by tense and modal inflections,—these, among 
other deviations from the Sanskrit and Prakrit dialects, and corresponding 
agreements with the Dravidian languages of S. India, have been attri¬ 
buted to extra-Aryan influence. But all these analogies are more fancied 
and apparent than real and significant. The relation of the postposition 
to the Hindi substantive is, in fact, quite another thing from the 
agglutination' of words in.the Turanian languages. It may he re¬ 
garded as demonstrated, that the Hindi particles indicative of case- 
rolation are, in reality, bon& fide Sanskrit words greatly corrupted, 
which were originally apprehended, not as * agglutinated * to the noun, 
but as in grammatical construction with it. The correspondence, pointed 


Most Aryan words in Hindi are of Sanskrit or Prakrit origin. B u t 
a few, brought in by the Muhammadan invasions, have come from the old 
Zand through the modern Persian. 


Turanian 
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out by IJr. Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar, between the Dravidian 
. dat. sign ko or ku, and the Hindi dat. postposition ko , is now' regarded 
by the best scholars as only a casual coincidence. As to the difference 
noted between the Sanskrit and the Hindi conjugation, it is only pre¬ 
cisely similar to what we observe, to a greater or less extent, in every 
European language, where, in consequence of the abrasion and loss of 
the terminations and. inflections which characterized the synthetic lan¬ 
guages from which they severally arose, the use of auxiliaries has become 
a simple necessity of speech. As to vocabulary, it is a notable fact, 
that as the various Indo-Aryan dialects become better known, and their 
phonetic laws better understood, many words, which at first resisted all 
attempts to prove their Aryan origin, and therefore might have been 
imagined to be aboriginal, have finally been satisfactorily identified as 
connected with classic Sanskrit terms. Still there can be little reason 
to doubt that, more especially among the vulgar words of various local 
dialects, investigation will finally leave a residuum of words unquestionably 
Turanian.* Prof. Monier-Williams has suggested, in his Sanskrit Gram¬ 
mar, that the cerebral letters, which the Hindi has received from Sanskrit, 
are probably derived from the aboriginal dialects.*)* It is, at least, a fact 
worth noticing in this connection, that, of those Hindi words which begin 
with a cerebral, much the larger part belong to the Prakritic, rather than 
the pure Sanskrit element of Hindi. For example, of 89 words in the 
Prem-Sdgar beginning with one of the cerebral letters f, fh, d, dli , only 21 
are pure Sanskrit, to 68 Prakritic words ; whereas, of 128 words beginning 
with k, we find 21 of Prakritic origin to 107 pure Sanskrit words; i.e , in 
the case of words with initial cerebrals, over three-fourths are Prakritic; 
w bile of words with an initial k, five-sixths are Sanskrit. And it may be 
further observed, that the cerebral letters prevail most in those sections 
of the Hindi country where, as in the Himalayas and the wastes of 
Rnjputana, the aborigines, if not still remaining, may be supposed to 
have field the ground tfie longest. Bennies and Hoernte, however, hesi¬ 
tate to accept this suggestion of Prof. Monier-Wllliains, and incline to 
regard both the cerebrals and the dentals ns of Indo-Aryan origin, 
modifications, probably, of an original semi-cerebral sound, which, to use 
Hoernle’s words, ‘‘varied in two directions so as to become the true 
cerebral and the true dental respectively.” J 


f Vid. Truinpp ; Grammar of the iaUndhf, p. iii. 

/* t Vid. Sam/c . Grammar , p. xxiv, footnote j*. 

, Vid. Rrames : Comp* Gramm* \ ol. i. pp. 292*235; Hocrtilc: Comp . 
Gramm . § 12. 
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brief, then, the Turanian element in Hindi must be ^’ abic 

- . and Persian 

regarded as, m any case, or very subordinate importance. In Element in 
grammar and in vocabulary alike, Hindi is emphatically an Hmdl * 
Aryan language. But some foreigners have gone to the 
extreme of denying that Hindi, properly so called, contains 
any other than Sanskrit and Prakrit words; and, In their 
zeal for what they term c pure Hindi/ scrupulously exclude 
from their writing, if not from their speech, all Arabic and 
Persian words.*, But it should not be forgotten that, in such 
a matter as this, we have to do, not with theories, but with 
facts. Now if, to determine this question, we examine 
classic Hindi works, such as, in prose, the Prem-Sdgar , and 
in poetry, the llamayan , we do not find, in point of fact, that 
the language which the people of the country call Hindi is 
thus free from any Arabic and Persian admixture. 

a . In proof of this assertion, the student may note the 
following list of Arabic atfd Persian words occurring even 
in the llamayan. We follow the Hindi spelling. 

fra, cncrafl, ^rra, fra, 

t*?ra, *wra, 

* i %, <rra, 

fT*T, sjfra, etc. Ill other Hindi 

writers, as, e.g., Kabir , and others who, like him, have been 
much under Muhammadan influence, they are much more 
numerous. Nor, if we listen to the colloquial of the people, 
shall we fail to hear, even in the most secluded districts, and 
from Hindoos living quite apart from the Muhammadans, 
such Arabic and Persian words as JTW, ^T, 

Srtffsr, wfani, ^15^ (for ijjj Jj*), TT (for^lA^j), etc. 

b. It may be noted here, with regard to the character and 
extent of this Arabic and Persian admixture, that in the case 
Ot uli words 1 Hiving juiy spociul ivicrpiuSC to ^ovprnuu’ui uitti 




* See, e.g. Etlierington: Hindi Grammar, Preface, pp. iv, v. 
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law, the conquering Muhammadans have succeeded in im¬ 
posing their own words upon the colloquial Hindi to the 
exclusion of the Sanskrit. And if any one, in his zeal for 
‘pure Hindi/ will attempt to use, instead of these, the corre¬ 
sponding Sanskrit words, he will probably find that none 
but a few Pandits will understand him. As to Arabic and 
Persian words of other classes, the proportion found in Hindi 
varies, as might be expected, in different parts of the country; 
being greatest in the extreme N.W., and gradually diminishing 
toward the E. and S. 



Arabic and 
Persian Letter 
in Hindi. 


69. Inasmuch as the Arabic and Persian alphabets differ 
widely from the Devandgan, all words from those languages 
containing letters not represented in those alphabets, when 
received into Hindi, undergo certain modifications. These 
are, in brief, as follows:— 


a. Both t and cu are pronounced as <\, and are so repre¬ 
sented ; as, < wages 5 < contention/ 

b. I he three sibilants, cj, .js, and all become 

as, OTfarr, ‘proved*; a groom 5 ; 

*nff^ or ‘sir, master. 5 often becomes sj; but in 

most sections of the country, (as, for example, through the 
central Dodb and in Maruar,) it is regularly sounded as ; 
thus, fjjt , , ^or ‘ beginning 5 ; £. Xi, ^15 or ‘ doubt. 5 


c. The letters, J, j, b, all pronounced in Urdu as z, 
become W; in Hindi; as, 1, j, srt, ‘alittle 5 ; ‘land 5 ; 

snfiR, ‘a surety 5 ; gnff^, ‘manifest. 5 , But in 
Mdfwdri and some other forms of Hindi, j final becomes ^r; 
as in for ‘paper. 5 


d. c and * both become f; as, JU, ?T51, ‘state 5 ; ys, 
‘every. 5 In Maruari, when medial, they commonly disappear ; 
as, e.g., for ‘a city, 5 for ‘sir. 5 The 

gutturals ^ and ^become, respectively, and 5 T; as, c.g., 
in tiRi, ‘dust/ for lIAa.; ‘grief/ for and ^TH, ‘a 
slave, 5 for j commonly becomes ^ ; as in ipg, ‘right/ 
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for Jo- ; and sffa, ‘ w®d/ for J J. But the common people 
in the central Doab often oddly change a final j to h ; thus, 

Jtdb^, ‘investigation/ becomes : jiJ*. ‘like/ . 

always dropped; thus, Jic becomes ‘intellect. 5 ; 

jj'h, cfTfai, ‘existent, real/ But short a before on the 
rejection of c, is lengthened; as, > ‘ known/ for ,*.U* . , i s 

ordinarily unchanged; but in Manvari, I have found 
c a minister of state/ for where the consonantal v Inis 
been softened to the cognate vowel. 

e. The sound of wJ may be regarded as fairly naturalized 
in most Hindi dialects. Not only is its pronunciation retained 
in Arabic and Persian words when introduced into Hindi, 
where it is represented by tr, as in ‘a banker/ for 

cJL*; but, to a great extent, the common people substitute 
the foreign sound of / for ph, even in Indian words; pro¬ 
nouncing, c.g., tr*t, f fruit/ fed, instead of phal ; fqi^, ‘ again/ 

/i *5 etc. 

/. Arabic and Persian words not containing any ot the 
above letters, for the most part enter Hindi without change, 
the Devandgari furnishing the equivalents ol all the other 
Arabic letters. Occasional changes and corruptions indeed 
occur which can scarcely be reduced to rule, lliere seems 
to be at least a tendency in some parts of the country to 
reject a consonant following any sibilant; thus we hear, in 
the Doab, ‘a labourer/ for jyty ; ‘firm/ for 

; and in Marwan, ireftef, 6 a mosque/ tor . \\ e 

may also note a decided tendency to substitute i for ci ; as in 
‘salt/ for ciCw- ; ‘an agent/ for 

Of Tatsama TV ords. 

?0. We may now T pass to the consideration of words of Sansluitie 
Sanskrit origin, which make up not less than nine-tenths S- ut iu 
<>f Ihe language. These have been divided by native writers 
lnto Tatsama and Tadbhuva words. The word Tatsama, 
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meaning c the same as that/ appropriately denotes all 
purely Sanskrit words; i.e., all such as have entered Hindi 
with no alteration save the loss of the ancient affixes of 
declension. The word Tadbhava , c of the nature of that/ 
denotes, on the other hand, all corrupted Sanskrit words, 
which, by the addition, loss, or change of certain letters, 
have come to appear in Hindi in a form more or less 
modified, and often greatly disguised. 

71 . Tatsama words, as is evident from the above definition, 
appear in every dialect under one and the same form. But 
inasmuch as pure Sanskrit words in Hindi, like most words 
of Latin and Greek origin in English, are especially appro¬ 
priated to the expression of higher or scientific thought, it is 
evident, that the proportion of these Tatsamas actually found 
in the various Hindi dialects, must needs vary greatly, in 
proportion to their literary cultivation. Moreover, it must 
not he forgotten that, to a limited extent everywhere, but 
more especially in Western Hindi, Arabic and Persian words 
have often usurped the place of the Sanskrit Tatsamas. And 
so it has come to pass, that, speaking in a general way, the 
proportion of Tatsamas current in Hindi regularly increases 
as we go eastward, till we reach the Bangaii, in which they 
reach a maximum. The following remarks will help to 
indicate the nature and extent of this Tatsama element. 

72. In very many cases, the Tatsama and Tadbhava forms 

of the same word or root coexist in the language. Thus, e.g., 
we have 3^11, Tatsama, Tadbhava; Tatsama, 

Tadbhava. In some cases, the two forms retain the same 
meaning; thus, sfify and both signify ‘anger’; and 
gffal, ‘fit, worthy.’ In such cases, one form is often dialectic. 
Thus, Tadbhava forms with for an aspirated mute, are 
especially characteristic of the old Eastern Hindi of the 
Mrndyan, as, e.g., ^tfT, Wtf, for WPT* SftHT, WW- 

But where Tatsamas and Tadbhavas co-exist in the same 
dialect, it often happens that, with the difference in form, we 
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find a difference also in signification ; thus, ifq. Tatsama, is 
‘ a rain-cloud ’; but the corresponding Tadbhava,\ is always 
‘ rain,’ c a shower.’ Often, the Tatsama is the general term, 
and the Tudbhava, the more specific one; as, ^TR, ‘a place,’ 
in general; but ^rt, ‘ a police-station.’ Where the words 
will admit it, the Tatsama form is often appropriated to a 
higher sense, and the Tadbhava is restricted to a lower 
signification. Thus, the Tadbhava is ‘ to see, seeing,’ 

in general; but the Tatsama (’'Ujq is ‘beholding,’ in a higher 
sense, as of a superior in rank, an idol, or a deity. Thus, 
people say, qiT ‘to behold Jaganndth,’ 

but never, qiRR WT ‘to see Jagamuith.’ 

Rem. The careful regard to etiquette for which the Hindoos are noted, 
is manifest, not only, ns will hereafter appear, in the appropriation of 
certain pronominal forms and verbal inflections for the indication of 
various degrees of respect, but also, and very often, in the choice of a 
Tatsama or Tadbhava word, the former being commonly the more 
respectful. 

73, Of purely Sanskrit nouns and adjectives, the case- ^uns'nud 
terminations have been lost, and they regularly appear in Adjective-. 
Hindi under the form which they assume in the Sanskrit 
nom. sing., minus the nom. case termination, lints, (he 
bases ^fq, 

siffJR, respectively appear in Hindi as TWf? 

jrftr, qq, qrm, and 

a. The only nouns exempted from the operation of this 
law are crude bases in and as, c -S-> 

'vhich, in Hindi, have lost, not only, as in Sanskrit itself, the 
"om. sing, termination, but also the final radical q. as found 
5r > the Sanskrit nom. sing.; so that the above words appear 
in Hindi as *r, rjq. Also, in a single instance in the Rdmdyan, 

Tulst JJas has written (doubtless for the sake of the metre) 
the root of the strong Sanskrit cases, t^rcfTT lei ‘a 

giver.’ 
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b. Sanskrit adjectives in occurring in Hindi, frequently 

substitute for the nom. sing,, the base in of the strong 
cases, as, c.g., ‘merciful,’ inqqfcf, ‘sinful’; so also, 

jf^TRirr for ‘hungry.’ 

c. As has been remarked, Hindi nouns exhibit, in their 

declension, only the scanty remainder of the Sanskrit case- 
terminations, so corrupted and modified as to be recognized 
only with difficulty. The unchanged Sanskrit forms are, 
however, occasionally met with, but are no more organically 
connected with the Hindi, than such Latin and Greek phrases 
and words as ‘ id est,’ ‘ ct cetera ,’ ‘ dogmata ,’ are thus connected 
with English. Examples are, gen. sing, of *j<t, ‘ all ’; 

^TrT= ‘viz.,’ abl. sing, of fqrTTT, ‘parents,’ nom. dual 
of fqTT; qqT:, ‘the rains,’ nom. pliu*. from ‘with 

pleasure,’ instr. sing, of iriq. But the most of these are very 
rare; and, with few exceptions, arc only found in poetry. 

74. Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur in Hindi, 

with the usual loss of the case-terminations, but are by no 
means common, and, with a few exceptions, they belong 
rather to literature than to the colloquial. Examples are, of 
superlatives ; ‘most excellent,’ from ^ft; fqqrlTf, ‘dearest,’ 
from fxrsj. Comparatives are yet more uncommon; we have 
noted ‘slower,’ from ; q^iTT? ‘more holy,’ from 

tjr. It may be remarked that these Sanskrit comparatives, 
when they occur in Hindi, very commonly lose the com¬ 
parative sense and are, in effect, superlatives. 

75. The numerals and pronouns appear in Hindi, as might 
be expected of words in such incessant use by ail classes, in 
an extremely mutilated and corrupted form. But the un¬ 
changed Sanskrit numerals are occasionally found in Hindi 
literature, especially in the headings of chapters. So also, 
w e occasionally meet certain cases of the Sanskrit pronouns ; 
more especially, the gen. sing, of the 1st and 2nd personal 
pronouns, and tr, chiefly in poetry. 
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76 The Hindi verbs, without an exception, are Tadhhava Tatsama 

r ' P ~ , V , Verbal Forms. 

words. Still, in poetry, parts of Sanskrit tenses are-occa¬ 
sionally found; thus, from the root we have ‘I 

salute, 3 1st sing. pres. Parasmai. But such forms as this 
have no organic connection with the language. The Hindi, 
however, besides the regular Tadblniva participles ot its verbal 
conjugation, admits, even in the colloquial, various Sanskrit 
participles in an unaltered form. Thus, we have the pres, 
participle A’tmanc in sn*T; as, from the root 
‘ existing, present/ and, very rarely, the indecl. past par ticiple, 
in as, in the Ramayan , Much more common is 

the past part, in or «T (iff); as, e.g., from 3?, tfH, ‘ done, 
made * ; from ‘ spoken, said’; from qxjr , ‘ filled , ; 

from € fascinated/ Not uncommon are tut. pass, 

participles; whether those in as, from c ueithy 

to be done*; or as, c to he received, tiom ; 

or in ?st, as, <*#, from ‘to be seen/ ‘ visible/ Very rare 
is the 2nd fut. part. Parasmai in as, from ‘ to be/ the 
final consonant cf having been rejected, lutuie. 

Sanskrit also contributes to Hindi many adverbs, prepositions 
and conjunctions, in an unaltered form. A list of these will 
be given in the appropriate place. 


Of Tadbhava Words. 

77. The plan of this work will not allow the space 
necessary to an exhaustive discussion of the Tadhhava words 
of Hindi; but a brief exhibition of the processes by which 
they have been formed, will be found of service in the study 
of the Hindi dialects, and aid the student to an intelligent 
acquaintance with the language. Accordingly, referring the 
student elsewhere for a fell discussion of this matter,* we 

* See the “ Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
of India," by John Bcames, B.C.S., and the “Comparative Grammar of 
the Gaudian Languages," by Dr. A. D. F. Hoernle; works which are 
indispensable to any one who will make a thorough study of this subject. 
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propose to notice, as briefly as may be, the more important 
of those phonetic laws which have operated and are still 
operating in the Hindi dialects of N. India. 


Of Vowel Changes. 


Changes of 

Guttural 

Towels. 


78. As has already appeared, Hindi exhibits a decided 
tendency to the omission of the short vowels. The inherent 
a is constantly dropped from unaccented syllables, even 
though its omission be not marked by the use of a conjunct 
consonant, t and ^3 are very commonly silent when final; 
in other positions they usually remain. 

a. But Beames has noted the frequent elision of ^ and ^ 
initial, in Sanskrit compounds in which one of the inseparable 
prepositions ^f%r, ^ifd, ^T, etc., is the first member. 

Among his illustrations are, ‘to peep,’ from Sk. 

^ZTST-it, ‘overlooking’; ‘to be wet,’ from Sk, 

%3T, * seated,’ from Sk. to which might 

be added others, as, e.g., q^Tq^T or q^iqq, ‘to send,’ from 
the Sanskrit causal base, qf initial is sometimes 

omitted in simple words also; as, e.g., in ‘ a pumpkin,’ 
for Sk. qRTq. 

Os. 

ft. The Sanskrit fern, termination, qiT, in Tadhhava nouns is 
reduced to the silent d; as in WTrT, c a thing, a word,’ Sk. 
Wt; ‘sleep,’ Sk. ^ or f; final, vanishes, as 

in feminines in ^Pt, whence Hindi feminines in «f ; as, 

‘ a gardeners wife,’ for iriflipft, from Tn€l ; qffq ‘ a sister,’ 
1’r. Sk. , ‘the wife of a Seth’; 

‘the eye,’ Sk. etc. A similar change passes on 

and ^ 3 ; as in 7T»f, ‘body,’ Sk. TTJ; WW, ‘mother-in-law,’ 
Sk. . 

c. n final follows the same law in many words now used 
as adverbs or prepositions, but originally Sanskrit loca¬ 
tives singular; as, *TRjq, ‘near,’ Sk. Wtq; ‘with,’ 
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Sk. ipt, etc. Sometimes this IT of the locative is weakened 
to as hi *nfaT, ‘till.’ 

79 . ^ is often changed to x> especially in unaccented 
syllables. Thus ^RTTST, ‘remembrance/ becomes 

‘first/ is constantly pronounced, and often written, 
tlf^n. Sometimes the same change takes place in accented 
syllables; as in f 3 >TTT, ‘pardon/ Sk. " 5 WT- In «T^T, ‘a 
weasel/ Sk. ^ appears to he changed to T£. 

The change of ^ to ^ is less common, and chiefly occurs 
under the influence of a neighbouring labial; as in 
‘the itch/ Sk. * 5 , ‘moustache/ Sk. 

«. When ^ or ^3 follow a syllable containing y, they 
frequently supersede ^ in that syllable, 01 < ause. it to be 
exchanged for the cognate gun diphthong. Illustrations are; 
‘a tamarind tree/ Sk. ^rf^WT; ‘a fiJ,.ei, Sk. 

ffa, ‘a hole dug by burglars/ Sk, <the 

beak of a bird/ Sk. ^. 

b. Very often in Sanskrit words, ^f, when followed by the 
semivowels w or coalesces with them into the cognate 
diphthong, commonlv the vriddhi . thus, the /k. 

‘ eve,’ becomes <Ni WTO, or ^ f™’ 

eft,, but also <*,; W, ‘ another/ through the prevtous 

substitution of ^ for u, ^flT* 

c. Here may best be noticed the opeiation of a lau by 
which was regularly substituted in l’rakrit for the Sans¬ 
krit declensional termination ^ (*:)•* ^though, 5 “ ‘»ost 
Tadbhava words, the corruption of this termination in 
Hindi has proceeded still further, till only -31 or <3 final is 
left, yet many illustrations still remain, as in the pronouns, 
where, e.g., the relative and the (Braj) interrogative aft, 
stand respectively for Strong Prakrit forms, preserved in 
Wdrwari, fstfr and f**, for the Sanskrit ^ and 



* Cf. VarwrUcUl : Prakr. Prak. V. (Ik 
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Similarly, we have, from the Sk. xy^ff, ‘ the second 

day before or after the present. 5 

PaiTtaPand 80. f;, ^3, and ^ present few instances of change. 

Labial Vowels. J3 u t j s changed to sj?, in gg«rr, c to smell, 5 from Sk. 

f5|g; and f N to g, in ‘testing, 5 for Sk. TjftgW- 

g has become g in the common word ‘lightning, 5 for 

Sk. In ‘rheumatism, 5 for Sk. gig, the final 

has probably arisen from the cognate g, g final having 
been dropped, and g X lengthened in compensation. In 
fq^ff • ‘a dot, 5 from Sk. we have apparently a real 

change of g to ^; unless, indeed, after the analogy of many 
other Tadbhavas in ^ represents, in this instance, the ^ 
of a Prakrit stem, (?). g has also become in 

rtfsig, ‘a little, 5 for Sk. ggg. In xji^y, ‘the lungs, 5 Sk. 
tp.qre, g has become n. 

\S\M 


Changes of 

Cerebral 

Vowels. 


Lengthening 
oi Vowels* 


81. ^2 undergoes various changes. When initial it always 

appears in Tadbhava words as fr; as in for ^fq. 

When non-initial, the most common substitution is ^; as in 
fag, ‘a vulture, 5 for : fq^, ‘a scorpion, 5 for qfgqj. It 
may be changed to as in^n^* ‘a horn/ for and^ffaf, 
for *rar, ‘ death 5 ; or even xj, as in , ‘a house/ for . It 
often becomes commonly under the influence of a con¬ 
tiguous labial; as in 6 remembrance/ for or 

as in ‘dead/ for Less frequently it appears as 

as in ‘earth/ Sk. vVflWJ; f the rainy season/ 

Sk. TTRisf* In many cases, even when non-initial, it is repre¬ 
sented by the consonant x, in combination with one or more 
vowels; most commonly as in a householder/ 

for *|^r; or even jfr , as in ‘ creating/ for , 

or, under the influence of a labial, as in ‘a tree/ 

for Sk. 

82. and g, in the penult of Sanskrit or Prakrit 
words regularly appear as long in Hindi, in all cases where 
the original ultimate syllable has been dropped. This is most 
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of all to be noted in a large class of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
tvords formed by the suffix . This includes a few Sanskrit 
nouns of agency, but especially, a very large number of 
words, chiefly Prakrit, formed by the addition of an inorganic 

to the original Sanskrit base.* This law will be found to 
cover most Tadbhava masculine nouns in final, and femi¬ 
nine nouns in f;, as also many nouns in denoting trades. 

Examples are : xftrn/a leopard/ Sk. fxRcfi: (Pr. 

tf a horse/ Sk.* (Pr. ‘a fly,’ 

Sk -_‘sand,’ Sk. 3 T*pRT; ‘clarified butter/ 

Sk. vp; all formed after the manner of »nf(> ‘ a barber/ 
from Sk.qyfq^; . The and \ 3 > of these words have pro¬ 
bably arisen directly from intermediate forms, 
and cf having been euphonically inserted after the elision of 
tfi (as in ^rrfxjW, <t )4 

83. When, in the process of phonetic decay, a Sanskrit Lengthening 
conjunct has been reduced in Hindi to a simple consonant, 
a short vowel, preceding such a conjunct, is regularly 
lengthened. Thus, the Sk. ‘ hand/ becomes in Hindi, 

‘ fire/ ‘ sugar-cane/ (f*njq>:), 

*^31; f^irfrr, ‘ twenty/ . 

«. Sometimes, instead of the long vowel, the cognate gun 
diphthong is the substitute; as in qflft, ‘a leper/ Sk. ^ ; 

‘ginger/ Sk. ’Sjfnjrorirat. qj under such circumstances 
commonly becomes t;, as in ute, ‘back/ from ^ 3 , 

‘ sight/ from 

b. In such cases, the lengthened vowel is often nasalised, 
especially where the first member of the conjunct was a nasal. 

Examples are: ^t^T, ‘the moon/ Sk. Tj«gr; qitZTs ‘a thorn/ 

Sk. ; also ^ 3 , ‘ a camel/ Sk. ^, ‘ a snake/ 

®k. ‘ high/ Sk. It may be added that 

very often vowels are optionally nasalised, even where there 


' ' 'Periling this Prakrit suffix, see Lass. Inst Ling. Prac. §§ gn, 1 • 
164> 19; et passim. f Vid. § 88. a, Rem. 1. { Vid. § 811. 
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[§§ 84, So. 


has been no previous conjunct; as, ^ or ‘rain,’ Sk. 

or * a cough,’ Sk. ^nf^^rr; in which last instance 

the initial ^ has been aspirated through the influence of the 
following sibilant. 

c. But in some such cases, chiefly Sanskrit compounds 
tvith various prefixes, in which the accent rests on the radi¬ 
cal syllable, the accent has prevented the lengthening of the 
vowel, as in derivatives from Sk. + ?gpr), ‘ rising,’ 

where Hindi has ^3«n, etc., and not 

84. Long vowels are almost invariably changed to their 

own short, when any long or heavy appendage is added to 
a word. This occurs especially in the first member of com¬ 
pounds; as in , ‘a highwayman,’ where is for 

‘ a road ’ ; e^ITTT, ‘ a water-carrier,’ for t^T; ’JSRlfj', 
‘a flower-garden,’ for WTTTh ‘winter,’ for 

^TPsT. So also where heavy terminations have been added; 
as in W^Ttri, ‘old age,’ from gjT; froif;, ‘sweetmeats,’ from 
‘sweet,’ Sk. For the diphthongs the corre¬ 
sponding simple vowel is the substitute; as in dim. 

from ‘a son’; WZSiT, ‘younger,’ ‘smaller,’from ^fzx, 
‘ little/ 

85. Diphthongs final in Prakrit and Sanskrit are in 
Hindi regularly reduced to their simple vowel. Thus the 
Prakrit nom. sing, termination , for Sk. ^j;, in archaic 
Hindi, and among the moderns, in Naipdlf, and often in 
other Himalayan dialects, regularly becomes ^3. Thus, 
Sk. xit:, ‘an arrow,’ Pr. xrtff, is in the Rdmdyan, 

‘affection,’ Pr. , O.H. It should 

be observed, however, that in later Hindi,** this short ^ 
also lias been dropped, leaving, e.g,, anurdg, for 

. Similarly, TJ or p final, in the conjugation of 
vi ibs, often appears as ^; as in for fjtf, Sk. ; 

^Tff for *f|, etc. 


* Vid. § 78, 0. 
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a. But where, >n Prakrit, after elision of a final consonant, 

we have if’Sh. '3^rr final. High Hindi presents t> 
and ^?. In the western and Himalayan dialects, and 
appear for the Pr. . In II.H. , ‘ wheat/ for Sk. , 
tj. exceptionally stands for ’tjft; and medial becomes , 
in for 

b. In K. ^Tt for Br. in the termination of Tadbhava 
nouns and adjectives, ^ medial becomes ^; so a ^° m TtcTT 

grandson/ for Sk. ift^- a pilot/ for Sk. x* 

has become *qr. 

86. The modern Hindoos, in the colloquial, constantly Prefixing oi a 

« . Vowel. 

prefix a short ^ to words beginning with a conjunct in 

which is the first letter; thus, e.g., ^jpffr, ‘a woman/ be¬ 
comes or, with some, ^TR, ‘a place/ ^^jr, 

etc. Such forms are occasionally found in literature; as, 
e.g., in the Ramdyan, for ‘praise/ and ^^R . 

for TjtR, ‘ bathing.’ 

87. When by the elision of a medial consonant, two Of Hiatus, 
vowels have been brought into contact, Hindi, instead of 
allowing the hiatus to remain, as in Prakrit, very often, 
though by no means always, seeks to avoid it, either, where 

the rules of sandhi will permit, by uniting the concurrent 
vowels; or, in other cases, by inserting a consonant, usually 

or ^, sometimes ^ . Thus, the Sk. ‘he walks/ 

ft being elided, becomes in O.H. and in many modern 

dialects, or The Sk. fwfacT, ‘thirsty/ q and ^ 
being elided, and a q inserted, becomes fiRRT ; qirPst . 

‘ crazy/ ^ being elided, and ^ inserted, becomes ^T^T, but 
sometimes =tr* 1T or ^RTT- Occasionally, as in it, £ a 
needle, Sk. mft, and ‘ the cuckoo/ Sk. the 

hiatus is suffered to remain. 

88. ^ bile these combinations often take place in ac- Vipiatious 
cordance with the Sanskrit rules of sandhi, this is bv no 

3 M J feftudhi. 
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means always the case. The following exceptions may be 
especially noted. 

(1) A short vowel after a long often disappears; as in \\ 3 T 5 

‘to cry/ where is for ^313, from TT^«T- The short 
vowel, however, sometimes maintains its ground, as, c.g., 
above, in for Sk. 

(2) The simple vowels, 31 + 3 , sometimes coalesce 

into the vriddhi, instead of the gun, which the Sanskrit law' 
would require; but often this is dialectic. Examples fre¬ 
quently occur in the conjugation of verbs; as, e.g., ‘ he 

laughs/ from 3 ^, Sk. and probably RRT, 2nd plur. 

imperat., ‘ walk/ from the old Hindi, 335 ?". 

(3) Anomalous is the ti or tj in the first syllable of the 

following numerals, viz.: tjrffa, 35; 37; 'tjrn'sffa, 45; 

^rlT^ffa, 47>*W3, 65. The original Sanskrit equivalents of 
these present no combination which by any phonetic law could 
give rise to these diphthongs.* But in or ffiffa, 33, 

the same diphthongs are derived regularly from the Sk. 3RT 
in as also the same in!nTn#t 3 , or 43, 

from Sk. Hence Beames has not unnaturally 

suggested that these perplexing forms may be due to the 
fancy of the Hindoos for rhyming related words, which led 
them to assimilate all these numerals in sound to the perfectly 
regular derivative, * 3 rft 3 .+ 


a. The semivowels 3 and 3 , after 31 or their cognate 
vowels, t and 3, are often treated as vow r els, so that 31 + 3 , 
like 3f + becomes ^ or tj ; 31 + 3, like Ui + 3 , = 3 ft or 3»Y; 
3; + 3 , like ?; + *;, = $;, and 3 + 3 , like 3 + 3 , = 3 i- Thus, as 
before noted, 37T3, ‘time/ becomes 3 $; ‘existence/ aft; 

Tf’jTS, ‘ the senses, 


Hem. 1 . This principle apparently leads to the explanation of those 
nouns in ^ and referred to in § 82. The cof the ultimate being' 


* See Table of Hindi and Sanskrit Numerals, 
t Comp . Gramm . vol. ii. p. 292. J Vid. § 90. 
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rejected, ^ or ^ was inserted to fill the hiatus, giving us, e.g., for the 
Sk. ^Yfx^nr, < a in sire,’ Pr. first, and tlicu 

and, finally, becoming By a similar process, from the 

Sit. qTfcjctir, Pr. cj|wj, we should have the successive forms, 

v» <X 

Rem. 2. It may he noted here, that in the colloquial throughout Oude 
and the Doab, the intermediate forms thus postulated as the immediate 
origin of nouns fein. in still exist. In the dialect of W. Oude, e.g-., 
we have ^f^TT (as if from a Sk. form, srfffaefiT), for ‘a buffalo- 

cow*; Sk. 'eftfZ^iT, ‘a mare/ etc.* 

b. Hoernle gives the following contractions as peculiar to Modem 
the modern Indo-AVyan languages, viz.: ^ or ^ with ^ to xl, ^ lh ^ 7 - 
or with ^ to as in the 1st and 3rd sing, conting. future, 
i» for and for qi^3; ^ with to p, if, 

or as in^s, ‘one and a half/ Pr. (?) Mg. etc.; 

Mar. flYvfrf, for fir^»Tci, Ar. ‘labour’; "3 with ^j. to 

or v 5 f; as, *ff£TT> € perfume/ Sk. etc.; xj; with 

or xj, to tj, and with to 

Rem. -Anusvar (for Anunasik) is frequently found where it represents, Inorganic 
not an organic part of the word, but a local habit of nasalising the vowel. ^ nusv ^ r - 
Thus, e.g., in the drama of Randhlr aur Prcm Mohuni , we find constantly 

for «[, the postposition of the case of tfie agent; also XJ for XI iu the 
maso. obi. sing., especially in the inflected infinitive; ns, for 

3iT, for ep^iNT*rT, etc., etc. 

Of Consonantal Changes. 

Simple Consonants. 

89. Any smooth mute, except z or also » Elision of 

and and rarely r and *f, when single and non-initial, may ilf ' <liflls - 

* It is to be remembered, in investigating words of this class, that 
tbe suffix <^j, in Prakrit, was added indifferently to almost any word 
Lassen’s words are, ‘omnibus thematis.’ See Lassen: Inst. Ling. Prac 
passim. 

t Comp. Gramm, p 48. For additional illustrations, see the sum 

§§ 94-98. 
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be elided. The vowels thus brought together, combine, if 
similar; if otherwise, the hiatus often remains, as in Prakrit; 
but in the modern dialects, q or q, and occasionally is 
preferably inserted. Examples are: Sk. qqqi:, ‘an assembly,’ 
Pr. qqRf, H. qqT, for the older Mar. ijijft; Sk. qfq«ft, 
‘sister,’ II. qf%q, where the medial aspirate, q being rejected, 
lias arisen from the aspiration of q; Sk. qxft, ‘a needle,’ 
II. q^; Sk. ^qfq, ‘ night,’ II. ; Sk. qqq, ‘ fourth,’ Il.qRT 5 
Sk. ‘the heart,’ H.ffq; Sk. ‘rising of the sun,’ 

O.H. qq; Sk. Rq, ‘ a well,’ II. qrqT; Sk. ^tqqi, ‘ a lamp,’ II. 
f^qi; Sk. qfqqT, ‘the day of new moon,’ II. qqff; Sk.fqqif, 

‘ marriage,’H. fqqTf or Rif, for fqqif; II. qfqiq or qffqiq, 
‘acquaintance,’ for Pr. qfrqqjtg. *TT3i, ‘the nose,’ for Sk. 
»iTfqqn, has probably arisen from a collateral form, qmqiT- 

a. s is elided in Mar. qtjTR, for H.H. qT3?n*rr> where 
the q of the root q^ has disappeared. 

I). The elision of f has taken place in High Hindi, chiefly 
in verbal forms, before or after f; as in 3rd sing. pres, or 
coating, fut. of fr^T, ‘to be,’ ftt> O.H. ftft, Sk. qfwfq; 
qq, ‘they go,’ O.H. qqrff , for Sk. qqfqf; and sometimes 
before q; as in 2nd plur. pres, of qrtqi, ‘to do,’ qrc^t, O.H. 
qi^. The chief example in nouns is found in the obi. sing, 
termination if of Tadbhava nouns in qq; in which i[ has arisen 
from qjff by sandhi of R and f , after elision of f. Hoernle 
gives a single example of the elision of f in the stem of a 
noun, in E.H. fqtfi, for Sk. q*rqtfq. But in Marwari, such 
elision is very common, as also in the Himalayan dialects; as 
in qtqq forfqgqq, and qiq for qrfi|q, etc., etc. Sometimes 
medial f is omitted in High Hindi in a verbal stem ; as in 
%rqr, ‘to be established,’ for giving such forms as 

%T?TT, i'ft, etc. 

c. q, when elided, appears in most cases to have first passed 
into f. The older Hindi generally preserves the form f , and, 
rarely, even those in q. Thus, in the futures, we have qr^ff , 
4 thou wilt do,’ for qrtjq, 2nd sing. fut.; whence, by elision of ^ 
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and sandhi , and But in ‘thou wilt regret/ 

2nd sing. fut., tlie ^ is preserved. 


(L The chief example of the elision of ^ is in or for 
in the termination of the conj. part., and in ijj, again 
for 3 Rf^, in the obi. form, iji, of the gen. postposition, I 
have found no case of the elision of <*f, except that given by 
Iloernle, viz., ‘an earth-worm/ Sk. f^^Tqn. 

90. The labials, n, *r, when medial after a or a, very Softening of 
commonly soften into the cognate vowel which then com- Labluls - 
bines with the preceding a into the diphthong or 

Tims the Sk. another/ becomes in Hindi, first, 

and then, ^t\X> ‘salt/ becomes ‘going/ 

^Tt^T, for the more frequent ‘the going home of a 

bride’; ‘a dwarf/ #RT; JWR, ‘excellency/ TWt. In 

such cases, the nasal element of is often retained, in the 
form of an Anusvar attached to the diphthong, as in H. 

^ftO, *a whisk/ from Sk. So also, the palatal under Softening of 

similar conditions, passes into the cognate vowel whence,^' 
by sandhi , arises the diphthong, TT or t£; as, e.g., in 
‘ sleeping/ fof'Sk. ^ or ‘time/ for When 

^ precedes the ^ combines with it into the cognate long 
vowel; as in ‘ an organ of sense/ for • So also, 

^ becomes 

91. A final consonant is usually rejected. Thus, Klision of 

* renown/ becomes and ‘self/ becomes Fmals - 

By the same law, final is dropped in all numerals; as, e.g., 

hi ^TT3, ‘eight/ ‘ten/ for $$*(. 

92. Initial consonants commonly remain unchanged. The Treatment 
exceptions occur, for the most part, in the case of the sibilant hritials. 

initial in a conjunct;* or if in other letters, they may be 
traced to the disturbing influence of a neighbouring sibilant 
or aspirate. Thus the Sk. ‘superhuman power/ 


* Vid. § 108. 






become? ‘ chaff/ wr; TTTCI, ‘a noose/ ; TT^T, 

C? ' v» O 

‘vapour/ ^yq;. But in Naipali, a hard mute is sometimes 
softened, even when initial. A common example is = 
H.H. ‘to do 5 ; with which may be compared the 

Mairwan gen. postposition, ait, for H.H. siT, from the same 
root, ff. 

Softening of 93. Hard mutes, when medial or final, as in other A'ryan 
languages, are frequently softened. Examples are: ‘a 

crow/ Sk. qfiTqi; ‘a small awl/ Sk. ?Txft. The change 

is especially common with the cerebrals, as, e.g., in a 

‘ horse/ Sk. tfrz3fi; tpg*r, ‘ reading/ forqz^T- ^ more com¬ 
monly passes through ^ or ^ into the cognate vowel u, and 
thus loses its consonantal character entirely. But occasionally 
it stops at as in rfR, ‘ heat, 5 for Sk. ?TR, and m the fifties; 
as, e.g.,cjR?T,‘fifty-two 5 ; xfpR, ‘fifty-four 5 ; 
seven, 5 etc., where is for the tj of xrRT> which remains in 
some other numbers of the same series; as, e.g., fflprqsf, ‘fifty- 
three. 5 I should therefore suppose that such forms as ^r*t, 
^R?t 3 etc., must have preceded the forms now in use, but 
hitherto I have hot met with them in Hindi. Maratlu pre¬ 
serves the form xftTR; but the other forms of this scries agree 
with Hindi. Naipdli furnishes an example of the reverse 
change, in the hardening of ^ to ti in *rr, H.H. 5 RR, 
Ar. . Rarely, a nasal is substituted for a cognate mute; 
as in wfcn\ ‘sweat, 5 for Sk. 

changes of 94, Letters of one organ are often substituted for those 
of another. Thus, palatals are often exchanged for dentals 
or cerebrals. Beanies has noted a large number of examples 
involving the apparently cognate roots, etc., 

from the Sk. (?) * 

linn. But in the numerals, 41, 43, 45, 47, and 48, rf is not, in reality, 
a substitute, as might appear, for ^ ; for, e.g., in 4 forty-one,’ 


* Vid. Comp. Gramm . vol. i. § 57. 
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for Sk. the rT represents the of the Sk. 

which in Prakrit became TprlT'^falT •* 

a. The cognate languages present numerous instances of 
the change of the palatals to the sibilants, but this is scarcely 
found in Hindi outside of the Rajputana and Himalayan 
dialects. In the Manvan dialect, the rule is universal, in 
respect to Tf and , which, although still written, are always 
pronounced as 5. 

95. Very common is the substitution of the cerebrals, 
whether initial or medial, for the dentals. Examples are Cerebrals, 
numerous: as, e.g., ‘fear/ Sk. IFlf? ‘burning, envy/ ^ 
from Sk. ^ ; q^TT, ‘ to fall/ from Sk. q?tj ^qiT? ‘a sectarial 
mark/ for fqqrqi, which is also used; qgT? ‘old/ for Sk. 

Here may be noted a large class of words from the Sk. root, 
sqT; as, ‘a place/ for Sk. qsTR; TRT> ‘ a police-station/ 
as if from a form, etc. 

a. But in some cases a Sanskrit cerebral is changed to a 
dental; as in the Hindi ‘to he pressed down/ from 

Sk. >3% etc.; but, H. &R, Sk. etc. 

L Through the change of to the cerebrals, and, 
through the cerebrals, the dentals, modulate into i his is 
especially characteristic of the Eastern Hindi, which con¬ 
stantly substitutes ^ for as also for ^T. 1 bus, q^g«n> ‘ to 

fall/ from Sk. q^, becomes, in E. Hindi, q^TT; so also the 
regular form, ‘a girl/ from the root appears in 

the Ildmdyan as In cU^TT^? ‘a tank/ for Sk. 

the cerebral is changed to of. 

c. Sometimes is thus the substitute; as, II.I 11 , E.H. 

q^T, ‘u servant, disciple/ for Sk. and Mar ‘to 

open/ for where is for Z- I 11 c an axe/ foi 

Sk. is the substitute for is* In tli e numerals, from 

eleven to eighteen, the ^ of regularly becomes x;, except 


* Vid. Comparative Table of Hindi and Prakrit Numerals. 
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in tffvff, ‘sixteen/ where is the substitute. But the 
dialects give also after the analogy of the other 

numbers in question. 


Changes of 
Nasals. 


96. In High Hindi, the Sanskrit cerebral nasal is regularly 
changed to the dental nasal in all Tadbhava Avords, as, e.g., in 
<JR, ‘virtue/ for 3jirj; tpr, ‘merit/ for Tr<^; and universally 
in the infin. termination of verbs, wherever the laws of sandhi 
would require ttjt; as in ‘to do, make/ instead of 

cR^itjT; ‘to die/ for But in the Himalayan and 

Rajputana dialects, Naipali excepted, the reverse tendency is 
exhibited, the cerebral nasal being constantly preferred to 
the dental. 


Changes of 
Semivowels. 


97. initial is regularly changed to 5|, in all Tadbliavas; 
as in <5j3i, ‘an age/ for ot. ^ is also hardened when doubled 
and final; as in OT5, ‘the sun/ for . But in these and 

Ov 

other words, even when thus pronounced, the original spelling 
is more commonly retained. is changed to in tsf^TcTF, 
‘a river/ Sk. as also in cjTvf, ‘hair/ if from q, ‘to 

covei'.’ But this is far less common than the reverse change 
of to x, which is very frequent throughout the Hindi 
country. ^ initial very frequently becomes ^; in Eastern 
Hindi this is an invariable rule. 


Changes of 
Sibiknt3. 


98. The sibilants are all prone to change, if is pronounced, 
throughout the Doab and the East, as as, e.g., in f^TT, 
‘ region/ for fspJTj etc., etc. very commonly becomes ; 
as in Jtgta, ‘a man/ for ‘a fault/ for , etc. 

But in writing, 1 } is generally retained, and in some districts, 
as in Miirwcir, has usurped the character in all words what¬ 
ever. ^ becomes eg in ?jg, ‘six/ and ^<SJT, ‘sixth/ for Sk. 
'T?) US. becomes x( or in ‘covetousness/ for 

^rpsHclT. Similarly, we find ‘beauty/ for Sk. 

The tendency of the sibilants to pass into the pure aspirate, of 
which the cognate languages afford so many examples, is 
abundantly illustrated in Hindi. Thus the of is 
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changed to ^ in all the numerals from eleven to eighteen 
inclusive, as also the ^ of in the seventies throughout, 
except in ‘ seventy/ and ‘ seventy-nine/ which 

is from another root. Thus the Sk. c thirteen/ 

becomes c seventy-one/ becomes tR:, etc., 

etc. This change, as regards these numerals, is found in all 
dialects alike; but, except in some of the Rajputaua and 
Himalayan dialects, it is rarely met with in other words. 

Certain pronominal and verbal forms of extensive or universal 
use, are, however, to be explained by reference to this principle. 

These will be noted in another place. 

99. V erv common is the substitution of the pure aspirate Treatment of 

^ for any of the aspirated mutes, ^ , Vf, Vf, , or . Examples Mutes. 

are: ‘ mouth/ ‘ face/ for ; lif, ‘ rain/ from 

‘to speak/ from the root 6 curdled milk, for 

‘ deaf/ for If initial, however, the letter com¬ 

monly remains unchanged. I have only found instances ot 
such a change of an initial aspirate in the case ot A 
notable example is found in the verb ‘to be/ from the 

Sk. *?. To this may be added ‘a pot/ and wt, ‘ a 

cheque/ for Sk. *r§. This change of these aspirated 
letters is more common in old Eastern Hindi than in modern 
literature; additional examples will be found in the chapter 
on the dialects. 

«. Naipali sometimes substitutes the aspirated, where High 
Hindi has the smooth consonant; as in ‘own/ H.H. 

‘ child/ II.H. Hut, on the other hand, 

more instances occur, where it prefers the smooth, where 
H.H. has the aspirated mute; as in 6 milk, tor H.H. ; 

H.H, ‘to teach 5 ; H.H. ‘little/ 

100. Before leaving this subject of the changes affecting The Pmkiitic 
-ingle letters we should note an old Prakrit habit of adding to affix ^* 
various words the affix cfi. This Prakritic efi is not to be con¬ 
founded with the Sanskrit affix which is added to roots to 
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form adjectives and nouns of agency. Unlike that, this Prakrit 
^ is wholly unmeaning.* Although, in modern Western Hindi, 
this uffix has for the most part disappeared, yet its former 
existence is to be noted, as having influenced the form of a 
great number of modern words. In Eastern Hindi, Tulsi Dds, 
cir. 1000 a.d., frequently uses nouns, pronouns, and numerals, 
with the old Prakrit affix; and in the Maitliili and Magadhf 
eolloquials, it has maintained its place to this day in many 
words. We shall have frequent occasion hereafter to refer to 
this usage. 

a. In Mdrwan,. besides this br, various other unmeaning 
letters or syllables are attached to words at the fancy of the 
speaker or writer. Of these the most common are % ^ x, 
and . They appear to he added at pleasure to all 
parts of speech. From the Khydls and Itand/nr aur Prem 
Mohani, I have taken the following examples: 

‘if such be (your) pleasure,’ where is for prrft; 

f^IT t £ the Company (i.e. the East India Company) 

has ordered’; UT3T ‘I have come to your 

honour’s feet’; tR^ar %ft STR, (where br-rT is for Ar.^), 
‘go and get news.’ 

101. The Hindus have an odd habit of inverting syllables, 
which should be remembered in the investigation of obscure 
words. Thus, in the west, people say tRtR^r for 
‘object’; in the Dodb, ‘bathing,’ for f^R, Sk. 

and for c sick ’; in Tirhut and Garhw/d, xRtRjj 

for tRtRT, ‘to arrive’; in Nepal, fsRRi, for II.H. 

‘justice,’ where also we have, by transposition of vowels, 
‘ trust,’ for H.H. 


* Even Sanskrit contains many words thus formed; ns, e.g., , 

‘ n horse’; Hi dd 3fi, ‘a thorn’; TltjfBR, ‘ an .assemblage,’ etc. But. in 
Prakrit the use of this affix was greatly extended. On this subject, 
which is of much etymological importance, the student may consult 
Vararuchi, Prakr. Prak. iv. (25); Lassen, Inst. Ling. Pruc. pp. 2S8, 
434, 461, 475. 
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Of Conjunct Consonants. 

102. This subject of the treatment of conjunct consonants 
in Hindi, is so extensive ami complicated, that the limits of 
this work will not allow us more than to indicate general 
principles which have operated in the case. We shall enter 
into detail only so far as may be necessary briefly to illustrate 
these general laws, and refer the student for a full discussion 
of the subject to the Comparative Grammars of Beames and 
Hoernle. 

103. The general principles which regulate the treatment Rules for 
of conjunct consonants in Tadbhava words, may be briefly Coujuncts. 1 
summed up under two heads, viz.: 

(1) Where the members of the conjunct are of equal or 
nearly equal strength, Hindi, in older words, rejects the first 
ot the two consonants; in those of later formation, it separates 
them by a vowel. 

(2) Where the members of the conjunct are of unequal 
strength, as a general rule, the stronger remains, and the 
weaker is dropped. In some cases, however, the remaining 
consonant, under the influence of the vanishing letter, is itself 
modified, and often transferred to another order. 

a. Prior to the rejection of one element of a conjunct, 
there was, in the Prakrit period, an assimilation, in the case 

strong conjunct^ of the first to the second consonant; 
and, in the case of mixed conjuncts, of the weaker to the 
stronger. Not a few examples of this earliest process are 

* It is proper that I should here express my indebtedness to Mr. 

Beames for much in this chapter, more especially in the present section. 

Although (he substance of this chapter was written prior to the appear* 
ance of Mr. Beames* work, I have derived from him many additional 
examples, and have modelled this section, with a view to greater brevity 
and clearness, somewhat after the plan of his chapter on ‘Compound 
Consonants.’ 
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preserved in Hindi • as, e.g., in ‘ a stone,’ ‘ a fly,’ 

and the old form, ‘hand,’ for the Sk. WT, and 

Further illustrations will be found below. 


b. When, under the application of these rules, a conjunct 
has been reduced to. a simple consonant, a short vowel, 
originally preceding the conjunct, is usually lengthened in 
compensation. 'But when, long and heavy syllables follow, 
and in a few other cases, this compensatory lengthening of 
the vowel is sometimes neglected. 


c. lor the interpretation of these general principles, it is 
to be remembered that the first four letters of the five ‘ var»s ’ 
are called strong, and all the others weak letters* It is 
further to be noted, that in the practical application of these 
principles, the strong letters are regarded as of equal strength, 
but the weak letters vary in strength among themselves.f 

104. The following examples and remarks will illustrate 
the above rules. In the following strong conjuncts. the 
first consonant is rejected: ‘a pearl,’ for Sk. 

‘ mil V Sk. I**; *TrT> c ^ven,’ Sk. The vowel 

commonly remains short when an accented syllable has in 
Sanskrit followed the conjunct; as in ‘rising,’ from 

Sk. + Most strong conjuncts, in words written as 
iatsamas, are by the common people among the modern 
Hindds, divided in pronunciation. Thus, ‘a word,’ in 
the common speech, becomes fa*, ‘satisfied,’ becomes 

and then farurT; <*?*, ‘work,’%^, etc. 


lOo In the following conjuncts, the elements being of 


* Vid. § 8. 

t Bennies arranges tlic weak consonants in the order of their strength, 

lS . ,, ^ 0WS ’ 61815 t6e na5a fc tben the sibilants, and, last of all, the 

seim von eh. The nasals and the sibilants he regards as of equal strength. 
• >e semivowels he arranges in the following order, beginning with the 
strongest; viz., cf (with the power of Sf), ^ (with the power of <3), 

3 (softened to H), * (softened to %). Vid. Comp. Gramm, vol. i. p. 3U()' 
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unequal strength, the weaker is rejected, and a preceding 
vowel is lengthened or gunated: viz., qjft, ‘fire,’ H. ^n^i; 

'SRI, ‘wool,’ H. ^T; qftitft, ‘pregnant,’ H. Trrftjvj; 

‘astrology,’ H. gftfcPi; HTf^- ‘the rains,’ H. Tf^t; W, 

‘price,’ H. 5Rftf; H. ; ^ff, ‘a woman,’ H. ftVr. 

For ti ‘wages,’ ‘work,’ Pcrs. rustic Hindi 

has Tfsrft. 

a. x following q in a conjunct is very often separated from 
it by a ; as in qwif, ‘shade,’ Sk. T[fr[^T^T; Wlf, ‘bright¬ 
ness,’ H. WT^, ‘favour,’ H. etc. 

h. The root qjr, ‘to know,’ becomes 5TT, as in 'T>TT , ‘to 
know’; this is further weakened to qq|, in fttSjHTT, ‘wise,’ and 
3PTR, ‘ foolish,’ for , 

106. A nasal initial in a conjunct with a mute usually Nasals iu 
vanishes, leaving Anusvar, and lengthening a preceding short Coil J uuas - 
vowel. ‘This class of words is very numerous. Examples are : 

3TCT, ‘a thorn,' Sk. qrtqjqi; ^ft, ‘the moon,’ Sk. ^5gT; rTfaT, 
‘copper,’ Sk. <piq, etc. 


107. si, and in a conjunct with a dental, disappear, Semivowels in 
transferring the dental to their own organ. Thus the conjunct 1 < n J uucts - 
31 becomes ^ in *rq, ‘true,’ for Sk. *rar, and qfft, ‘death,’ 

Sk. . qf becomes -5} i i ^paT, ‘ to-day,’ Sk. ^ ; tq becomes 
H in Ttt?T- ‘ twilight,’ Sk. T very often modifies the 

dental, if first, and more rarely, if second in the conjunct. 

Examples are: qrre, ‘a road,’ Sk.^»i; UTZ, ‘cloth,’ Sk.ipq. 

Tlie vowel in Hindi becoming ft; and ^ft, has the same 
effeetj as in «|3T, ‘old,’ for Sk ciu:. This assimilation, in 
the case of the labial, is much more rare. The chief examples 
are afforded by the numerals, in the combinations of ft, ‘two’ 
as, ‘twelve,’ for Sk. qrftf, ‘ twenty-two,’ 

®b. ^TfqirfH, etc. Analogous is the derivation of qqq ‘self ’ 
from the Sk. . 

108. A sibilant, in a conjunct with a stronger letter, dis- sibilant 
appears, commonly aspirating the remaining consonant. Thus Cw J uml ' 
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we have from Sk. , ‘an elephant,’; qf^?, ‘west,’ 
Sk. qfg*r; ‘an udder/ Sk. ‘dry/ Sk. TT^i; 

• ‘eight/ Sk. qnjq\ In some cases the aspirate assumes 
a separate existence, and is even transferred to the beginning 
of a syllable; as in f^t, ‘ a bone/ Sk. ‘bathing/ 

Sk. ^n«T; ip?q, ‘a flower/ Sk. qxq. For a conjunct formed 
-by «li) ?Tj or q preceding a,.sibilant, the regular substitute is ej>. 
Thus, ‘ destruction/ becomes ‘ a letter/ ’SlljT; 

‘a fish/ 3 t^; f^»T, ‘desired/ unless, with 

Weber, we derive it from the Prakrit root, ^q. 

a. But, in conjunction with q>, the sibilant often merely 

leaves an aspiration, without changing the varg ; as, in Old 
Hindi, ‘a letter/ for Sk. and or T?TWl, 

‘ a fly/ for Sk. *rf5J3iT • 

b. In a large class of words beginning with ^t, chiefly 
derivatives of the root ^JT, ‘to stand/ the dental has been 
transferred to the cerebral varg. Such are, e.g., the w'ords, 
• 3 T, ‘a place’; <TRT> ‘ a police-station ’ ; 3TfT, ‘erect’; Mar. 
qi^T, ‘where/ etc., etc. With a weaker letter the sibilant 
remains; as in qjqfa, ‘necessary/ for Sk. qfW, etc. 

109. While the foregoing exposition of the phonetic laws 
which b; ve operated in the development of the Hindi, is 
necessarily but brief and incomplete, it is hoped that it may 
at least indicate the path of research to the student; and aid 
him in interpreting the various strange and irregular forms 
which one often encounters in Old Hindi books, and in the 
diverse local dialects of modern Hindi. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

TIIE DIALECTS OE HINDI. 

110. Hindi, as already remarked, is spoken and written in 
a great variety of dialects, which it is difficult to enumerate 
with precision. While some of these, as Braj and Kanaujf, 
differ from each other but slightly, others, again, as those of 
Rajputana, in the West, and of the region about Benares and 
eastward, differ so widely that it may at least be regarded 
as an open question, whether we should not, with Hoernle, 

Grierson, and some others, regard them rather as distinct 
languages than as dialects. Without entering into the present 
discussion on this point, I have used the word u Hindi,” in 
this Grammar, in the more customary sense, as including 
the speech of the whole region from the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya mountains, in the north, to the Narmada river and 
the Vindhyd mountains, in the south; and from the Panjab, 

Sindh, and Gujerat, in the west, to Bengal and Chutia Nagpur, 
in the east and south-east. 

111. Within this region, the dialects of Hindi may be Enumeration 
enumerated as follows, beginning in the west and proceeding of 1)ial ct ' 
eastward, namely: (1) The dialects of Rajputana: Marwiin, 

Mowdri, Mairwari, Jaipurf, and Haroti; (2) The Ilimdlayan 
dialects: Garhwdli, Kumaom, and Naipali; (3) The dialects 

the Doab: Braj, and Kanauji; (4) The Piirbi or Eastern 
dialects : Avadhi, Riwai, Bhojpurf, Miigadlu, and Maithilf: to 
which may be added, because of the literary and religious 
importance of the chief poem in the dialect, the Old Baiswari 
the Udmaa/an of Tutsi Das, and, finally, High Hindi, which 
is the basis of the Urdu or Hindustani. It is, of course 
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impossible to indicate the boundaries of these with absolute 
precision, as dialects are never limited by sharply defined 
lines; but, with this reservation, the regions to which these 
severally belong may be indicated as follows: 



112. The Mar war! is spoken from the extreme western 
boundary of Hindi, as far eastward as the Aravalli Hills, 
through a region of which Jodhpur and Jayanagar may be 
taken as the centre. In the northern part of the Aravalli 
Hills, is spoken the Mainvdri; and to the south and east of 
these hills, about the head waters of the Bands and the 
Chambal, in the state of Mewar or Udaipur, the Mewari. 
Next come the dialects of East Rajputana, from the Aravalli 
Hills to the Betwa River; in the north, the Jaipur!, and in 
the south, in Kotah, Bundi, and the states to the south-east, 
the Haroti* On the north-east of these Rajputana dialects, 
throughout the upper Dodb, in the valley of the Ganges and 
Jamnd, the Braj is spoken; and in the lower Dodb, to the 
east and south, the Kanauji, so called from the ancient city of 
Ivanauj, near the centre of that region. Parallel with these 
dialects of the Dodb, in the Himalayas, are found the Garliwdli, 
spoken from the Satlaj River to the Ganges ; the Kumdom, 
from the Ganges to the Gogari River, and the Naipali, from 
the Gogari to the Saukhassi River on the extreme east. 
Returning to the plains, as we approach Allahabad from the 
west, we begin to meet a type of speech differing widely from 
that in the north and west. Northward is the Availin', + or 
dialect of Avadh (Oude), and to the south, the Riwaf, so called 
from the native state of that name—also called Baghelkhandi 


* These dialects of Rajputana arc sometimes still further subdivided. 
Thus, according to an enumeration adopted by the Government of India 
in r: recent paper, to the north and west of the Mirwdrf, we have <he 
Ihkam'ii; to the north and east of the Jaipur!, the Alwari; to the south 
of the Haroti, the Ujjainl. 

1* Also called Kosali and Baiswart, 
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from t,lc °W name of that region (the land of the Baghels).* 
Bordering these on the east, and extending from the foot of 
the Himalayas to about the 22nd parallel of latitude, and to 
Chutid Nagpur, the Son river, and the district of Muzaffar- 
nagar in the east, the dialect is Bhojpun. The Mdgadhi is 
spoken in its purity in a small triangular area east of the Son 
and south of the Ganges, in the centre of which are the cities 
of I atn.i and Gaya. Maithili occupies the region imme¬ 
diately east of Bhojpun and north-east of Magadlu, extending 
to the east as tar as the districts of Purnid and Bhagalpdr, 
where, on the east, the Bangdlf, and on the south-east, the 
Sonthdli, begin to be spoken. The Old Baiswdri of the 
Ramayan is closely related, as a more archaic type of speech, 
to the modern colloquials of Avadh and Riwd. All the dialects 
thus far mentioned, with the exception of the last, are the 
living colloquials of the Hindoo population in the several 
regions named. 


113. There remains to he mentioned one dialect, the most High Hindi, 
modern of all, understood more or less through all the Ilindi- 
speaking country, hut in no place the language of the home, 
winch has latterly been called, after the analogy of German, 

High Hindi. f Of the living Hindi colloquials, it stands in 
closest connection with the Braj and Kanauji, and is still 
more nearly related to the Urdu of the Muhammedan popu¬ 
lation, with which it agrees in declension, conjugation, etc.; 
differing chiefly in the exclusion, to a great degree, of the 
labit and 1 ersian words and phrases which are so largely 
employ ed in Urdu. It has come into existence as the result 


* These two, which 
Grierson, under the name 
a Rajput tribe. 


differ hut slightly, are grouped together by 
Haiswari, from BniswiSr, the land of the Bais, 


t In the former edition of this work, tills was called * standard Hindi 
?* ,illS U ' m !S t0 OPCasioD misapprehension as to the relation 

° 6Ct t0 otlle, s > 1 have in the present edition conformed, ns above 

to an extending usage. 
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of the political influence of the English Government of India, 
and the missionary activity of the present century. It is the 
dialect in which the Government, and, for the most part, 
English and American missionaries, publish their Hindi books, 
and which is used in communication with the Hindi-speaking 

people. And yet, though understood more or less by a multitude 
of Hindi-speaking people, this High Hindi is nowhere the house¬ 
hold speech of the Hindoos.* Still, under the stimulus of 
English influence, a considerable literature is already springing 
up in this dialect, and, if one might venture to predict, it 
Seems probable that the language of the future in North India 
will be a form of High Hindi, less highly Arabized and 
Persianized than the Urdu, but yet containing less of the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit element than much of the Hindi of 
to-day. 

114. The dialects enumerated may be classified under two 
general heads, as Western and Eastern Hindi. Under the 


* The following description of the state of the case in North India, 
given by Mr. Grierson, B.C.S., before the Seventh International Con¬ 
gress of Orientalists, will he readily recognized as having in it much 
of truth, by all who have had any experience of life among the village 
populations of India: “The literary or Government language of any 
tract is widely different from the language actually spoken by the 
people. In some cases, this is only a question of dialect, but in others, 
the polite language learned by Europeans, and by natives who wish 
to converse with Europeans, is totally distinct, both in origin and 

construction, from that used by the same natives in their homes. 

The fact is, and it is one that should be faced, that nowhere in Hindustan 
is the language of the village the same as the language of the court, and 
before a poor man can sue his neighbour in the court, he has to learn 
a foreign language, or to trust to interpreters, who fleece him at every 
step; and before a hoy can learn the rule of three, he has to learn the 
foreign language in which it is taught. In some parts of Hindustan 
this difficulty exists in greater degrees than in others, but it is always 
more or Je ; present. 1, -Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
No. iv. April, 1887, p. 132. 
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bead, are included all the Rajputana dialects, together 
'nlh those of the Himalayas, Gai-lnvalf, Ivum/ionf, and 
Naipitti, and those of the valley of the Ganges and Jamna, 
l>raj and Kanaujf. To Eastern Hindi belong Avadhf, Riwdf, 
tlie Old Baiswrtri of the Hdmdi/an, Bhojpurf, Magadhi, and 

MaitliiK. The dialects comprehended in each of these divi¬ 
sions present common points of agreement among themselves 
•ind of difference from those of the other family, which, ns 
"’ill appear, abundantly justify this classification. 

n, Ilocrnle sots apart the Iliinalayun dialects mimed, as 
*ilso the Eastern Hindi dialects, as forming each a separate 
language. Without entering into the discussion, it may he 
remarked that the affinity between these Himalayan dialects 
•ind those of Rajputana is so close, that if the differences 
between them and Braj and Kanaujf forbid us to classify them 
" itii the latter, as dialects of one language, similar reasons 
" ill compel us also to deny that Braj and Manvarf are dialects 
of one language,—an opinion to which Ilocrnle seems indeed 
to incline.* 

But, as the name ‘Hindi’ is also denied by him and by 
Grierson to the Eastern dialects, t this will limit its applica¬ 
tion to the Braj and Kanaujf. And yet, if I am rightly 
informed, the Braj literature throughout all this region is 
exposed for sale, and freely read by those generally who are 
hide to read at all. As for Naipalf, in particular, it is so very 
like the contiguous Kumaonf and Garlnvah, that its relation 
to Hindi must be regarded as the same as theirs, whatever 
that may be. And as to the claim of Naipalf to be regarded 
hs Hindi, the writer may refer to the fact that meeting some 
years ago a company of Naipalcsc pilgrims near the source 
ot the Ganges, he found that they perfectly understood him in 


* See Comp. Gramm, p. xxxv, note. 

t Grierson regards the Bhojpuri, JMAgadln, and MnithiH, hs con¬ 
stituting a distinct language, to which he gives tlie uame * Bihari. 4 
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speaking simple Higli Hindi, such as is chiefly used by mis¬ 
sionaries in their preaching. So also, the Garhwali coolies 
who were with me, conversed freely with these Naipalese in 
the local patois of.the mountains. In like manner, it may be 
added, throughout Garhwdl, notwithstanding the comparatively 
infrequent intercourse of the natives with Europeans, I have 
found no difficulty in conversing with the villagers in a simple 
form of High Hindi. 

How this question regarding the claim of the Himalayan 
dialects and those of the extreme east to be regarded as 
varieties of Hindi, should be decided, 1 leave to the judgment 
of the student, placing their phenomena before him in these 
pages. 

115. The differences between the two classes of Hindi 

* 

dialects, and, to a lesser extent, between different dialects in 
each class, are both lexical and grammatical . Totally different 
words are often used to express the most common ideas. 
Tims, ‘to send/ in High Hindi, is ; in Marwdri, : 

in Baiswftfi, ‘To call/ is, in High Hindi, <pTRT; in 

the Itdmdyan , in Riwai, In Riwai, again, 

which in High Hindi, under the form has only 

the sense ‘to creep/ regularly takes the place of the II.II. 

‘to go. 5 These differences are strikingly illustrated 
in the substantive verb. Thus, ‘is/ H.II. in Mdrwdfi is 
§>, and in Bhojpun, or But the indication of these 

lexical differences belongs to a dictionary rather than to a 
grammar. 

116. The grammatical differences which pertain to the 
different dialects and types of Hindi, pertain to pronunciation , 
to etymology, and to syntax . In detail, they will be set forth 
under their respective heads hereafter. In this place, we have 
only to note the chief dialectic distinctions of a general 
character; and, first, those which mark, respectively, the two 
great families of the Eastern and Western Hindi. 
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117. The following peculiarities pertain to pronunciation ? r ^^ tion 
in the Eastern dialects. As a general rule, any vowel or dipli- Dialects, 
thong in any syllable before the penult, is shortened. This 

rule governs all the modifications which any word may 
undergo in processes of derivation or inflection.* * * § The excep¬ 
tions are as follows: 

(1) Any long vowel in the antepenultimate but W, when 
followed by or a euphonic ^rT or cfT, remains long. 

(2) The rule never takes effect in a causal root. 

(3) In Northern Maithili, these rules do not operate in the 
inflection of verbs. 

(4) In the Bhojpuri present indicative, a vowel is not 
shortened except it be one syllable further back than the 
above rule requires. 

118. In Eastern Hindi it must be noted, in the application Eastern Short 
of this rule, that we have the short vowels e, o, ai\ au, which, 

with the exception of <*, are not known to exist in Western 
Hindi. Thus we hear bStiya, 6 daughter; 

jmrosiya , ‘ neighbouring;* kartam , ‘it the} did, etc. 

Rem 1. Both rfoernlef and Grierson J make the above statement 
without the exception noted. But the existence oi a short e in the collo 
quial of the Doab, and in the Hindi of the IS.W. Himalajas, had already 
been noted in the 1st edition of this Grammar.§ 

Rem. 2. According to Hoernle.ll the use of these short vowels is re¬ 
stricted, except in the case of a few frequently used woids, to the following 
cases:— 

(1) In an antepenultimate syllable where they stand lor a long < f o, ai , 
au 9 shortened by the operation of the rule above g'n u. 

(2) Optionally, in the gen. postpositions J^und kai> also Are and Hi. 


* This rule was first pointed out by Grierson : Maithili Gi am. pp. , 7 , <■ 8 ; 

and by Hoernle : Comp. Gram . pp. 4, 5> ©t passim. 

t Comp. Gram. pp. ix, o. I Sen* Grammars, Ft. I. p. 10. 

§ Vid. 1st ed. § 1, b. tl Comp. Gram. § 5, b. 
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72 the dialects of hindi. 

(3) In the short obi. forms of pronouns in h ; as in the relative, j%h> jeki ; 
the demonstrative, eh , etc., etc.* 

(4) Also in the inflections of verbs, in the terminations es , en y and ain ; 
and in one form of the conjunctive participle ; as Icahe ke, where Western 
Hindi would have kahi kai. 

119. In case of concurrent vowels , E.H. constantly retains 
the hiatus which W.H. removes by sandhi . Illustrations are, 
from the Rdmayan : qr^, ‘ ,ie does/ for W.H. qf^; Tpqq, 
‘ became,’ for K. Tjqt; fqqi, ‘ husband/ for W.H. fqq; fsrqjq, 
‘ living/ for fsrqq. But E.H. sometimes avoids the hiatus by 
the insertion of a consonant, though it shows an aversion to 
q, which W.H. constantly uses in such cases, and prefers 

instead; as in E.H. ‘gave/ for W.H. etc. 

120. As regards consonants , Eastern Hindi exhibits a 

preference for dentals, where Western Hindi, following the 
Prakrit tendency, retains cerebrals. Illustrations are, from 
the Sdmdyan: ‘under/ from W.H. q%; 3[qfr, ‘thin/ 

‘lean/ for H.H. <|WT; and, from modern Eastern colloquials: 

‘horse/ for II. II. qt^T; cft^, ‘he breaks/ for W.H. 
<rr%; *n^r, ‘ to fall/ for II.II. qqqj- Reference has already 
been made to the aversion of E.H. to q; it may be added, 
that it never allows either q or q to stand as initial. On the 
other hand, the aversion of W.H. to f, which is shown by 
the avoidance of its use in a hiatus, reaches an extreme in 
the dialects of Rajputana and the Himalayas, in which medial 
f is very commonly dropped, and the concurrent vowels com¬ 
bined. Thus, H.H. qffqT? ‘to say/ E.H. qifq : in Marw/iri 
becomes Sfiqt; ‘ought/ becomes E.H. qff^T, 

‘first/ H.H. qf^n, becomes q«?T; qrf?q, wm ;+ H.H. fq^qq, 
Tftqq, etc. But it should be noted that in S. Rajputana, q is 
very commonly substituted for q; as, e.g., in qqfjf, ‘under¬ 
standing/ for 3773}. Illustrations of the same aversion to 


* Cf. also this Grammar, 1st ed. § 1, h. 
f For this sandhi, vid. § 88, (1). 
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from the Himalayan dialects, are: in Garliwali, c he will 
be/ instead of fr*fr, H.H. f\TU, E.H. ffa, etc.; and, in 

Kumaoni; > ‘here/ and ^t 5 ‘where/ for E.H. and H.H. 

cfifT; and ‘to say/ for H.H. E.H. etc. 

«. Grierson mentions as also characteristic ot Eastern, as 
contrasted with Western Hindi, the change of to «T.- But 
this is not peculiar to the Eastern dialects; the same tendency 
is observable in Manvan, where we have, e.g., •TRcL ‘ a curse/ 

for ^TRcf, Ar. and for ‘Loudon ; 5 and in 

Naipali ; as in gif, H.H. ‘ salt ; 5 also in the tut. 3rd plur. 
termination. as in for H.II. ^§*1. 

121. Before indicating etymological distinctions between 

Eastern and Western Hindi, it is necessary to advert to the Dialects; 

i r ^ & JSoims 

different forms under which Hindi nouns and adjectives occur. c i ass ified. 
These have been classified as short ,—including (1) weak , and 
(2) strong forms,— long, and redundant. t Those are called 
‘ weak 5 which present the shortest form of the word ; they 
commonly end in a short vowel or a silent, consonant. 1 hose 
are called ‘strong/ in which the final vowel, vocalized or silent, 
is lengthened. ‘ Long 5 forms are those in which a suffix, com¬ 
monly sh or is added to the weak form; ‘redundant 
forms are those in which this suffix is duplicated. 1 bus, foi 
‘ horse/ the weak form is the strong, the long, 

the redundant, trtlffaT, or, as in Av., Any 

noun in Eastern or Western Hindi may take cither the long 
or the redundant form, but the redundant is vulgar, and even 
the long is rarely used in High Hindi. VV hen used, it often 
gives to the noun a diminutive sense, and lienee is sometimes 
used to express endearment; as, e.g., i n bom qT<rt, 

c daughter/ etc. A long vowel in the ultimate oi penultimate 
syllable, is shortened before the long and redundant terniina- 


* Seven Grammars , Part I. p. 9. 

t See Grierson: Seven Grammars , Part I. PP- 9 5 and Hotrnle: 
Comp. Gramm . §§ 195-201. 
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tions; as in from f a rose/ ^f^TT, from <n7T> f 

‘ a word/ etc., etc. But in Braj, at least, the final long vowel , 
may sometimes remain. Thus we not only have 
c a little bundle/ from hut c a pony/ long form 

of Z|. 

Cv. 

122. Of these various forms of nouns and adjectives, 
Western Hindi shows a preference for the strong, and Eastern 
Hindi, for the weak forms. 

Thus, where W.H. has vf'TfT. ‘a horse,’ E.II. prefers, though 
not exclusively, efpg or vftT; for W.H. ‘ a woman,’ E.H. 
has *rrfT; for W.H. ^fT, or cFfT, ‘ great,’ E.H. has ^ or 
In E.H., where the strong form is used, the termination 
•S5IT is preferred to or ^f. In the use of the long forms, 
while W.H. uses either those in (TJ), or (iftj,—preferably, 

the latter, —E.II., in accordance with the above law, prefers 
and •sff. But after i or i final, is used as well as '3T; 
as, from ifffTj ‘a woman,’ E.H. or vmffaTj but W.II., 

preferably, In the pronouns, where W.H. has a final 

in the termination of the strong forms, E.H. has ti : as in 
It, for W.H. ^f, etc. The long form of the pronouns — 
restricted in the west, for the most part, to the H.II. ^rt*T, 

‘ who ?’ for Br. —is commonly employed in E.H. also in the 
relative pronoun, wt»i, and the correlative, cfN, both of which 
are rare in the west. 

Dialectic 

\ nriftMone.in 123. The following contrasts appear between Eastern 
and Western Hindi in regard to inflection. In W.H., nouns 
ending in a consonant are never inflected before the post¬ 
positions ; but in some of the Eastern dialects, such nouns are 
inflected to jj c or and verbal nouns in g 1 , to irfT- Thus, 
while ‘house,’ in W.H. is unchanged in the obi. sing., 
in E.II. it sometimes takes an obi. sing, inflection, becoming 
wt or vp-o: and , ‘ giving,’ = H.II. takes an obi. 
form, The postpositions of declension are radically 

the same in the east and the west, with the important ex¬ 
ception, that %, distinguishing the case of the agent, is un- 


| 
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known in the Eastern dialects, the construction with which 
it is used being never employed. 

«. Grierson adds, as another contrast, that W .H. “ declines 
its nouns entirely with the aid of postpositions, while E.II. has 
in some dialects true inflectional forms for the instrumental 
and locative singular.” This is qualified in a foot-note by 
the remark that “in some of the more vulgar forms of the 
Hindi dialects a locative in t? is found.” But the exception 
might be extended to the instrumental case also, for which 
the Mdrwari dialect regularly uses a true inflected form in tr, 
identical with the corresponding form in E.H. 

124. The conjugation al system in Eastern Hindi is distin- Conation 
guished, in general, from that of the West, by the retention Hindi. 

ot a larger proportion of inflected forms. thus while High 
Hindi, for instance, has but three inflected tenses, Eastern 
Hindi, besides these, has also an inflected present imperfect, 
indefinite perfect, and past contingent imperfect. I Ids com¬ 
paratively archaic character of the Eastern dialects is further 
illustrated, especially in Maithili, by the preservation ot old 
Prakritie terminations; as, e.g., in the past contingent im¬ 
perfect, which in Western Hindi has lost the terminations 
throughout, but retains them in Eastern Hindi, as in the Mt. 

1st and 3rd sing., * se€n * ^ ia( ^ * ie 

seen/ where EH. has in both persons simply, This re¬ 

mark is further strikingly illustrated by the retention in verbal 
forms, as also in various pronominal themes, oi the 1 lakiitie 
which seems to have had so much influence in determining 
the forms of many modern Hindi 1.adbhava words, but 
which, except occasionally in the rude dialects of Raj pot ana, 
has almost entirely disappeared from W cstern Hindi. Ot 
these remarks the conjugational r l aides will afford abundant 
illustration. 

125. Again, as regards individual tenses,wIdleM estern Hindi 
presents three types of the future, characterised severally by 
the letters f (Mar. *r) *1, and <3 (N. if), the Eastern dialects 
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all use a future with the characteristic, ^ (^), showing only 
occasional fragments of any other type. The Western dialects 
exhibit in the perf. participle and its tenses, forms in ^IT, 
or but the Eastern dialects are distinguished by 

the formation of the corresponding parts of the verb by 
means of suffixes with *f. Peculiar also to the cast, is an 
inflected present with as the characteristic letter, in Bhoj- 
purf, Mdgadlu, and Maithili. Both Eastern and Western 
Hindi add the auxiliaries to the participle, conjugating fully 
only the latter. But many dialects of Eastern Hindi, in the 
present and past perfect often reverse this, adding the auxiliary 
to an inflected preterite, and then conjugating only this first 
member, and retaining the auxiliary unchanged. Other minor 
points of difference between Western and Eastern Hindi will 
be learned from the Tables of conjugation: the above are the 
most important. 

126. As regards syntax, the chief contrast between the 
two families of speech is found in the construction of the 
tenses of the perfect in transitive verbs. All the Western 
dialects, in such eases, use an indirect passive construction, 
placing that which in English idiom is the subject nomina¬ 
tive, in a special case, the case of the agent, which is only 
used in this construction. In the Eastern Hindi dialects, this 
construction, as also the case appropriated to it, is wholly 
unknown. 


127. The specific differences between the various dialects in 
each family will be indicated as they come up in the following 
pages. The following remarks of a general character, how¬ 
ever, may well he made here. 

128. In the Braj, the inflectible final of High Hindi (for 
Pr. Sk. ^j:), in adjectives and verbs, commonly appears 
as ^sfi; but in nouns, the Prakritic has become Often 
in verbs, and more rarely in nouns, if final is vriddhied to l|. 
AnusvAr is used mu- h more freely than in High Hindi. Short 
a in close roots is very often lengthened; as, e.g., in 






for XM, c to keep; ? 5 to walk/ for xRRT; IN, 

/true/ for ^pq*. The Kanauji is related closely to the Braj. Kanauji. 
Where the Braj, as above, has ^fr, the Kanauji retains the 
Prakrit xi final remains unaltered. Anusvar is used 

with great freedom. 

129. The Mar wan and Mainvan agree with the Kanauji 

in presenting ^ft„in adjectives, instead of the infleeted ^IT; but 
extend this usage so as to include nouns, saying, e.g., 
instead of c a horse/ etc. ^5(1 is preferred to a medial 

a, as in Braj; as in NRNft? ‘to adhere/ for N*RT; for 

*ft, c earth/ etc. is very commonly preferred to in 
an unaccented syllable before a verbal termination. I have 
obtained no written examples, but it is evident that the sandhi 
Tt, in the cases given in § 120, must have arisen from 

Occasionally, ^ or ^ is inserted between the con¬ 
current vowels; as in WRt. for (^IT^TT); iTW) f° r 

etc. In Miirwar, ^ very commonly becomes ? ; as in 
for H.H. c understanding ; 5 f° r etc - 

These dialects, and, it is said, the Itajputana dialects generally, 
agree in that, unlike those of the Ganges valley, they con¬ 
stantly prefer the cerebral nasal, tit, to the dental vf. I bus, the 
H.H. forms, ^PRT, < own/ fRT, ‘ to be/ are, in M dr wan, 

'“SHRlft, fpijt. Other changes, peculiar to the Rajputana 
dialects are illustrated' by the Mar. TRcT, for Ar. , ‘a 
throne/ and cfT^T, ‘a king/ for Pers. ilAjb. 

130. Inasmuch as the Kumdonf, Garb wall, and Naipali, so f llc 
far as I know, possess little or no literature, our materials for 
the illustration of these dialects are but scanty. But it will 
he abundantly evident from the sequej that their affinities are 
very close— not with the contiguous dialects of the Ganges 
valley— but with those of Rajputana. The important qualifi¬ 
cation must be made* regarding Naipali, that although it 
possesses a case of the agent, like the Western dialects, it yet 
makes the verb, in the tenses of the perfect, to agree in gender 
and number with the subject, as in Eastern Hindi, and thus 
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occupies a position intermediate between tlie two families. 
As agreements of these Himalayan dialects with those of 
Rajputana, wc may note specially the frequent preference of 
the cerebral to the dental nasal; as in G. , ‘ own/ for 
H.H. ; and qiirHftj ‘made/ for H.H. ; and in 

infinitives generally; as in G. TtufT, ‘to cry/ for H.H. Tt?iT• 
A common aversion to f is also to he observed, as in Ku. 
qfftfr, 6 to say/ for H.H. qnf*n, where Mar. has %^T- The 
sandhi in such cases indicates a preference of ^ to the Mar. 

as union-vowel. Again, tl, in both, often becomes i|; as, 
e.g., in G. ?tfisRT 5 ‘a honey-comb/ H.H. *rrfWT; and also, 
xf becomes ?j; as in G. fvrwt, ‘under/ H.H. «fT^I • Many 
nouns and adjectives, in all these dialects, present the. archaic 
termination, ^3 or the last remainder of the Prakritic qfT, 
before its final total disappearance in H.H. nouns ending in 
the silent inherent a. The Himalayan dialects, as will appear 
from the tables of conjugation, are further contrasted with 
those of Rajputana, as with other forms of Western Hindi, 
by their great abbreviation, especially in verbal forms. 
Naipjili, however, as above remarked, has other features in 
common with the Eastern type of Hindi, and thus occupies 
an intermediate position. Illustrations are found in the 
absence of the Rajputana aversion to f , and the preference 
of T to 1 and of vr to ; as in wrq, ‘to seize/ H.H. qcfTgqT; 
and in ?t, for the Mrir. nit, ill all infinitives. 

131. Among the Eastern dialects, the Old Baiswari of the 
Rdmdyan of Tulsi Das deserves special attention, on account 
of the literary importance and religious influence of this 
poem. It should be observed, however, that Tulsi Das has 
allowed himself the utmost freedom in drawing grammatical 
forms from various Hindi dialects, and even from the Prakrit 
and Sanskrit, as the exigencies of the metre or his own fancy 
might suggest. The student should, of course, carefully dis¬ 
criminate between such foreign (dements, and those which arc 
distinctive of that form of Hindi in which the poet wrote. 






Although, t-.g., the Braj. perf. part, in ^ff, anil the K. in 
arc otto n found it. the li<im «>/«», as also the Bhoj. perf. in 
! 5f, neither of these arc to he regarded as belonging to the 
Old Baiswdn, in which the poem is written. 

a. All the peculiarities of Eastern Hindi which have been 
mentioned above, appear in the lldmdyan, and need no further 
illustration. As peculiarities of orthography, it may be noted 
that for fy ^ is sometimes written; as in fsrsBT, for 

‘ living creature.’ Some words are written indifferently with 
^STR, W3, or as, e.g., TRT, TTi3^, and used as an 
honorific pronoun, ‘ your Excellency.’ For we sometimes 
find written, it; as in pvf . for ‘ a place.’ Before affixes 

and suffixes, it is very often substituted for or Thus we 
have, £ a child,’ for H.II. £ was,’ ‘became,’ 

for *nr 3 ; • say,’ for etc., etc. This n, thus used, 

is prosodially common, but oftener short than long. The 
semi-vowels 'Sf anil are often softened to and , 3, producing 
a hiatus which is suffered to remain; as in ‘ at the 

door,’ for ^n\ etc. Many nouns which in High Hindi 
terminate in the silent a, in the R&mayan end in r <3- often 
lengthened, metr. grat., to < 3 f. Examples are numerous: as, 
SP5, ‘an arrow;’ f%^,' ‘the head;’ ijF, ‘the face;’ for the 
H.H. ht, . 

Rem. This final u is the, clmrncjtcristic vowel of the final diphthong o of 
the Prakrit iiom. sing._ Tins teriniiiatiorwrepresents a stag* of the language 
immediately preceding the modern forms, in which, the u being no longer 
sounded, it is no longer written, so that all words of this class are reduced 
to the form of nouns ending in a silent a. 

b. Quite characteristic is the very frequent substitution of 
the simple aspirate ^ for an aspirated mute.* Thus we find, 

‘gain,’ for <jrW; Wtf, ‘anger,’ for nffM; ‘lord,’ 

fur etc., etc. Instances of this change occur in every 
dialect, but it is especially common in the Rihnayan. 


* Vid. § IW. 




c. The unmeaning Prakritic suffix, qs, is of frequent occur¬ 
rence, as it is also in modern Maitiiil' The foil'"' »ug 
instances may he noted: of nouns: ^TfTsnT? ‘a "dfe/ ■RfS'diT > 

£ the fist/ sffar, £ a ship / for ^r;t, and sfr; of numerals; 

£ four/ xj^rnps, £ fifty/ £ a crore;’ of prono- 

minals, etc.; fcjuTRi, £ how much/ ‘some/ ^FrRi and 

‘much/ ‘ ever.’ 

132. The modern Eastern colloquials call for no further 
remark in this place, further than the observation that among 
them the Northern Maithili presents the most archaic type, 
corresponding, in this respect, to the remote dialects of 
Rajputana in Western Hindi. 


* Vhl. § 124, and the Maithili Conjugation in the Tables. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

OF SUBSTANTIVES (W)- 
Gender. 

133. Hindf substantives are affected by gender, 
number, and case. We have first to consider the 
subject of gender. Only two genders, masculine 

and feminine are recognized. The neuter of 

Sanskrit, (which has been, retained in the Mardthi,) the 
Hindi, as.well as the. closely related Panjabi, has lost, , 
so that the gender of many, nouns is of necessity * 
ambiguous, being apparently determined solely by 
popular usage. 

134. As a general principle, Sanskrit nouhs, introduced Hindi follows 
into Hindij if masculine or feminine, retain their original o'mier. 
gender; or if neuter, become masculine in Hindi. But 

there are many exceptions to this principle. 

a. Among the most common exceptions may be noted the 
following words, which, although masculine in Sanskrit, have 
become feminine in Hindi: viz., -guy (Sk. ’Sjfw), ‘ lire ; ’ 

(Sk. ‘ flame vjth (Sk. Hieat of the sun , 

‘a tinkling;’ VH, ‘ incense;’ WiH (Sk. ^per), ‘odour.’ 

‘a strong wind,’ if derived, as some say,from the Sk. mascu¬ 
line, would furnish another illustration; but the original 
identity of the two words is not certain. 

b. The following Sanskrit mast*, nouns are in Hindi com¬ 
monly reckoned fern., though occasionally tnasc.: viz., <„■ 

- victory;’ 7)1*1, ‘a tune;’ ^if, ‘burning,’ and from the same 
Sanskrit root, Tjpf, ‘ envy,’ ‘ malice.’ NTO, * the eye,’ ^, < a 
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thing/ and in?!, ‘ the body/ from the Sk. neuters, ^srfw> 
and *tr, have become feminine. wSo also ‘the body/ and 
c a book/ in Sanskrit, masc. or neut., are feminine in 
Hindi. ITIST, c death/ masc. or fern, in Sanskrit, in Hindi is 
always feminine, as also is the derived Tadbhava, 

c. In some cases, the reason of the change of gender may probably be 
found in the influence of co-existing Urdu equivalents. r I bus, e.g., the words 
Tspsrn;, may have become feminine through the influence 

of the Urdu > and In like manner often retains 

the masculine gender, possibly under influence of not only the Sanskrit 
original, but also the masc. Urdu ^. In the case of some Tadbhavas, 
the words may possibly not be, in fact, descended directly from the 
Sanskrit, but from similar Prakrit words, which have not been preserved 
in literature. 

135. Although, as thus appears, the gender of a 
Hindi word often seems to he quite arbitrary, yet there 
are certain practical rules by which the gender of most 
nouns may be luiown. These rules respect, either the 
signification of norms, or their terminations. 

136. Nouns of the following significations are 
mascidme :— 

(1) All names of males. 

(2) Names of large, or coarse and roughly made 

objects, as contrasted with small, or more finely made 
objects of the same kind: as, ^TTfT gdrd, ‘ a cart,’ in 
contrast w T itli gdrt, ‘a carriage,’ fern.; tw rassd , 
‘ a heavy rope; ’ tftvn pot-ha , ‘ a tome; ’ in contrast, 
respectively, with rassi, ‘ a small rope,’ and xftvft 

potM , ‘ a book.’ 

(3) Names of metals, alloys, precious stones, and 

rocks generally: as, sond, ‘ gold; ’ ri/pd, 

‘silver;’ jasta, ‘pewter;’ trim, 1 a diamond;’ 

kankar, ‘ nodular limestone.’ 



mmsf# 



Exc. The following are feipininC: viz., chandi, ‘silver 
and compounds in which or Tfcfift is the last 

member; as, Tri^JfpfPfiT pdndumrittikd, ‘opal;’ 
sondmakkhi, ‘ goldstone.’ 


(4) Names of the year, of the months, of the days of 
the week, and of the astrological Jcarans : * as, 
samvat , ‘a year;’ ^ budh, ‘Wednesday.’ 

(5) Names of mountains and seas, whether common 
Or proper : as; pahar, ‘ a mountain; ’ *rr*n; sugar , 

‘ the oceanfirfy giri, 1 a moimtain ; ’ f=hzr vindhya., ‘ the 
Yiftdhya mountains.’ 

(0) Names of the heavenly bodies : as, (pronounced 
suraj ), yfa ravi, etc., ‘ the stm ; ’ iiT3ff s/iukr, ‘ the planet 
Yonus ; ’ %rt Icct'u, ‘ a comet.’ 

(7) Most words denoting affections of the mind : as, 

T tqprem, ‘love;’ hop, ‘ anger;’ lobh, c avarice. 5 

Exc. All Sanskrit nouns of this class in "3JT & final are 
feminine: as> ichchhd , ‘desire; 5 also the three follow¬ 
ing: viz,, arainchy ‘ enmity ; 5 qre krudh, and occasionally, 

krodhy* anger/ 

(8) All nouns denoting agency or relationship. These 
include-the following:— 

a. Many nouns in 7TT td, from Sanskrit bases in rf tri: as, 
^TcTT data, 4 a giver; 5 yoddhd, 6 a warrior, 5 from yudfi 
‘ to fight ; 5 where the final rff tti> for the sake of euphony, has 
been changed to VT dhd. 


Ik Some nouns in t; U from Sanskrit bases in in : as 
qrPCt kdriy ‘a doer, 5 and its compounds. 

c. A large class of Sanskrit nouns in ^ ka : as. 
upadeshak , ‘ an instructor; 5 rachak , ‘ a maker. 5 


* The Pan flits reckon eleven harans , seven moveable, anil four fixed, 
of which two equal a lunar day ( tithi ). 
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d. Another large class of Sanskrit nouns in na (tj na), 

especially common in poetry, as the last member of compound 
words: as, liar an , 6 a remover/ dukhahhanjan , 

‘a destroyer of grief;* patitapawan, c purifier ot the 

guilty/ 

e. A large class of compounds, in which the last memboi 

is a Sanskrit root, either unchanged, or affected with gun : 
as, rajnichar, c a demon/ lit. c night-walker; 

dharmdhar, ‘ supporter of the earth;> trTCf T pdpahar, ‘ remover 
of sin/ 

/. A numerous class of Tadbhava substantives in yd 
(jrqi, ^5H, and^T) : as, gaivaiyd, ‘a singer/ 

leivaiyd, ‘ a taker; 5 dhaftdhoriyd, < a crier/ 

137. The following are feminine; viz. : — 

(1) All names of females. 

(2) Names of the lunar days : as, <pi cluf ‘the second/ 
ctshtamt, ‘the eighth;’ W*TCT amdvas, 1 the day of 

new moon.’ 

(3) Most names of rivers: as, imgangd, ‘the Ganges;’ 
* 1 ?PIT lavcma, ‘ a river in Tirhut.’ 

Exc. son, { tlie Sone,’ sindhu, ‘the Indus, and 
, ‘the Brahmaputra/ are masculine. 

138. As to the gender of trees, plants and flowers, no 
general rule can he given, further than this, that the 
majority of such names, especially of large trees, are 
masculine. The many various names of the lotus, as 
jnlctj, surorv.lt , lccinial , etc., are all masculine. But the 
names of a largo number of plants and fruits aie 
feminine. As the most of these are rarely used, it 
is not necessary to enter into further detail here. 

139. It would not be easy to assign a reason for those rules in every 
ruse. In some Instances, doubtless, the gender of the prevailing common 
term lias determined the g-euder of the individuals included undei it. 
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Thus, names of mountains are probably masc., because the generic terms, 
parbat , giri , etc., signifying 4 mountain,* are^nlasc. So, probably, names 
of metals, stones, etc., are masc., because the common terms, dluUu, ‘ a 
metal, 5 patthar, pdshdn, etc., 4 a stone, 5 ratn, ( a jewel, are masc. In 
the case of the exceptions, chdndi, and the compounds of mrittikd and 
makshikd, the fern, terminations, d and i, have occasioned the deviation 
from the rule, ‘So, also, the days of the week are reckoned mas*., because 
the words, dm, divas, etc., ‘a solar day,’ are masc.; hut the names of 
the days of the month are fern., as following the gender of tit hi, ‘ a lunar 
day.’ Still, the ultimate reason for these rules must he found in the 
imagination of the people, which assigned (lie gender of .nanimate 
objects, according as masculine or feminine aitiibutes «eit fanci d to 
be predominant in them. 

140. The following rules have respect to the term- Nouns m™. 

nations of nouns. ' ' _ uo11 ' 

Nouns having the following terminations are masculine ; 

viz. :— 

(1) Most Tadbhava nouns in m d or an final: as, 
ffhara, ‘an earthen jar;' dera, ‘a tent, «ft*iT 
jhola, ‘ a wallet;’ dhudn , ‘ smoke.’ 

Exc. Diminutives ending in are feminine : as, e.g., 

Hf^fEn thailiyd, ‘ a small bag;’ chiriyd ,« a small bird;’ 

phufiyd, ‘ a boil.’ The following are also feminine: 
viz., m^rr gdu, ‘betel nut;’ ?JT*1T fldnga, ‘a shrimp; ^ft^l 
tod, ‘die act of feeling;’ biriydn, ‘time.’ than, 

‘ a place,’ is masc. or fern. 

N.B. Tadbtiava masc. nouns in d may be recognized as sucli, by tbeir 
uniform inflection of a to e in the oblique cases of the singular. 

(2) Most nouns in ^ it or ^3i it, in their diphthongs, 
cqt o or asft' au, or in the cognate semivowel ^ v, whether 
with or without Anusvar: as, madhu , ‘ honey; ’ 
halm. ‘ a luncheon; ’ charhao , ‘ an ascent; ’ Wt 

mahyau , ‘buttermilk; ; Mm bhav, ‘an emotion;’ urn* 
game, ‘ a village.’ 
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The following lists comprise all common exceptions. 


a . Nouns fem. in ^ u. 

achakshu ,* spectacles/ wijambu* c the rose-apple/ 

dyu, ‘ age.’ tar/cu* ‘ a spindle.’ 

^ ikshu, ‘ sugarcane.’ bastu,* ‘ a thing.’ 

xrg chahchu, ‘ the beak of a 7T3J mrityu ,* ‘ death.’ 

"bird.’ renu, ‘ sand.’ 


h. Nouns fem. in «, ^3? dn. 

it fun, ‘ a louse.’ 


dphu, ‘ opium.’ 
or ulu or did, ‘ a kind 

Cv Cs. 

of grass/ 

“git, c excrement/ 

chaindu, c shoes fixed to 
pattens/ 

chamu, 6 an army/ 
champ d, ‘ a work in alter¬ 
nate prose and verse/ 
Wf^jdgUy ‘ a place/ 

'a tear/ is 

Shdkuntald it is masculine. 


daru, c ardent spirits/ 
or bdlu or bdxru, 

o^. 

‘ sand/ 

vr hliu, c the earth/ 

rehu pehu, 6 abundance/ 
Idvu, ‘ a pumpkin/ 

Cv 

lu, ‘ the hot wind/ 

Cs 

suru, ‘ a starling.’ 
and feminine. In the 


both masculine 


c. Nouns ft 

chhaon, ‘ shade.’ 
jokhon, ‘ risk.’ 
bdo, ‘wind.’ 
hhon ,f ‘ the eyebrow.’ 

d. Nouns fem. 

’ff gaun,t ‘opportunity.’ 

^rf daun, ‘ flam®.’ 

e. The following in =( v, 
foundation;’ lev, ‘habit. 
‘ merriment.’ 


. in ^ o, on. 

salno, ‘ the full moon in 
Sawan.’ [mustard.’ 

sarsoii, ‘ a kind of 
son, ‘ an oath/ 

in wt au, aim . 

xft pau, c the ace in dice/ 
qft lau , c the flame of a candle/ 
are feminine: viz., ^ nev, fc a 
custom rdv chav, 


* Also, rarely, mnsculine. t Also bhaun and bhaunh . 

J Occasionally muse. 
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/• The following are of either gender: viz., khardun, * 

‘ wooden sandals; ’ thaon, ‘ a place; ’ sahau, ‘ help.’ 

Rem. Many words are written indifferently with one or another of 
these cognate letters: as, e.g., ©THit or °r ; Wf or ; 

Ht or vi, etc.; but as this does not affect their gender, it has not been 
thought necessary to repeat them under each list. 

(3) Abstract nouns in ^ tva and ^ ya final are all 
masculine : as, ishvaratva, ‘ godhead,’ from 

ishvar, ‘God;’ XTW rdjya , ‘a kingdom,’ from the base 
XT®! 5 ! rajan. 

a. These nre all Tatsamas and are all derived from concrete nouns. 
When, in any case, a Tadbhava form exists, derived from such a Tatsama, 
its gender is commonly determined by that of the Tatsama, according to 
§ 134 ; as, e.g., raj, for rdjya , masc. 




I * 







(4) Nouns formed with the suffixes ^ pan, trt pand, 
or pa, = English, ‘-hood,’ ‘-ness ;’ also, or and 

are all masc. : as, larakpan, ‘childhood;’ 

burhapd, ‘ old age; ’ murakhpan , ‘ foolish¬ 
ness;’ or , ‘height;’ ^etr, ‘length.’ 

Rem. 1. A few of these arc sometimes used as feminines; probably as 
following the analogy of most abstract nouns. Also, the anomalous form 
luchchpanl is fern. 

Rem. 2. These terminations are all corruptions of the Sk. sufhx 
(Vcd. ), used to form neuter nouns ; whence, like the Tatsama forms 
in ^3, they become masculine in Hindi. 

(5) Nouns formed with the suffix ja, ‘ bom,’ are 

masculine: as, jalaj, ‘ a lotus,’ from jal, ‘ water ’ 
lit., ‘ the water-born;’ ukhamaj, for ushmaja 

from ushman, ‘ heat,’ lit., ‘ heat-bom,’ a general 
term, comprehending gnats, mosquitoes, and all other 
insects of that class. 








* In the E. always fern. 
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(6)' ISToims in *r n (iif n) are both masc. and fem.; but 
the majority are masc. Among masculines in u n may 
be particularly noted the following; viz.:— 


a . All nouns of agency:^, as, dahan , ‘a consumer ; 5 
*j 5 TST gahjaii , ‘ a destroyer/ etc. 

b. A large class of Tatsamas (Sanskrit neuters): as, 

ay an, ‘a place;-? ddn, ‘ a gift/ ‘alms;’ «[qnj durpan, ‘a 
mirror;’ ^T«T (pronounced gydn), ‘knowledge.’ 

c. A few abstract nouns from Sanskrit nouns in n final in 

a conjunct : as, • 4 ^ yaln, commonly pronounced, and often 
written, as a Tadbhava, j atari, ‘ labor j ’ ^Ttf svapn, 

* sleep.’ 

d. Add to these a large class of verbal nouns in vf n 

(Tadbbavas) : as, cha tan, ‘going,’ ‘walk;’ tear an, 

‘action,’ ‘deed;’ mdran, ‘slaughter.’ 

Exc. The following list comprehends most common 
feminine nouns in W «:— 


advdn, * braces for 
tightening a bedstead.’ 
^n«RT*l dmvdn, ‘ spirit,’ ‘ pro¬ 
per pride.’ 

dvandvan, ‘ tidings 
of arrival.’ 

utran, ‘ fragments,’ ‘ cast¬ 
off clothes.’ 

^ 3 R un, ‘ wool.’ 
cRTST (can, ‘shame.’ 

kain, ‘ a bamboo twig.’ 
khirkin, ‘ a window.’ 
fiER gkm, ‘ disgust.’ 
ifR chhdii, ‘ a bamboo frame 
for a thatch.’ 


dhuran, ‘ a beam,’ ‘ ac¬ 
cent.’ 

■y?! dhun, ‘ propensity,’ ‘ardor.’ 
phutan, ‘ a quarrel.’ 
bakdyan, ‘the name 
of a tree . 5 

rahan , ‘ method . 5 
rain, i night . 5 
sutkun , tf a rod . 5 
sunghan , 6 act of sinell- 

Cv 

ing.’ 

ITOR sdthan,‘ drawers/ 

% 5 ! sain, ‘ a hint/ ‘ a wink.’ 
3 R hun, ‘ name of a coin/ 


To which may be added all feminines in fit , which fall under 
the specifications found in §§ 145, a., 147, 148, 150. 
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141. Nouns which have the following terminations Nouns Fem. by 

° leriumation. 

are feminine ; viz. : — 

(1) Pure Sanskrit nouns in & final. Under tliis 
liead ? we may note especially : 

a . Nouns in a and net (mT na), from roots either 
unaltered or affected with gun : as, from the root 

ichchhd , ‘ desire; 5 from cTW, rTWT trishnd ? ‘thirst; 5 from fap^ 5 
lekhdt , ‘a line. 5 

b. Abstracts in cn td , derived from nouns and adjectives: 
as, from < courteous/ vfatTT namratd> c courtesy; 5 TTO, 

‘ lord/ prabhntd , 6 lordship/ These are very numerous. 

Exc. A few Tatsama nouns in ^nf from bases in an, 
are masculine, according to § 134. The principal of these 
are: unimd , ‘the faculty of becoming invisible; 5 

murddhd , ‘the head; 5 ^[^flT yakshmd , ‘ pulmonary con¬ 
sumption ; 5 %tsjtt shleshma , ‘ the phlegmatic humor. 5 

Rem. But the following, from bases in an , have become fem. iu 

Hindi: viz., plilid , 4 the spleen ;* mahimd , 4 majesty.’ cfl^T 

tdru f ‘a star,’ is sometimes masc. and sometimes fem. 

(2) Many nouns in h; • final are feminine. 

a . Under this head are to be noted, especially, all abstract 
nouns in fa ti and fa ni: as, *?fa mati, ‘the mind; 5 ^fafa 
saugati , ‘intercourse; 5 iHTTfa gldni, ‘weariness. 5 Under this 
class come also such nouns as <jfa vriddhi , ‘increase; 5 gfa 
buddfii , ‘wisdom; 5 where the final affix fa ti has become fa 
did by sandhi . 

Exc. But the following nouns in ^ i are masc.; viz.:_ 

a. Names of animals: as, Hfifa kapi, ‘a monkey; 5 
krimi , ‘ a worm/ 

b. All compounds with fa d/d as, qftfa paridhi, ‘ circum¬ 
ference;’ fafa nut hi, ‘a treasure;’ Tlf^fa vdridhi, ‘the 
ocean.’ 
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c. To these add all nouns in the following list, viz.: 


atithi, £ a guest. 5 
■^rf^ akshi, ‘ the eye. 5 
agni, ‘fire. 5 

ani, ‘ the edge of a 
weapon. 5 

archiy ‘ a flame. 5 
as?, c a sword. 5 
c a bone. 5 

^n^TfTT drdti, ‘ an enemy. 5 
dad hi, £ curd. 5 
dhvani, ‘ sound. 5 


xnfw p&ni,* ‘ the hand. 5 
Trfxrf mani, * ‘ a jewel. 5 
yashti, £ a stick, 5 

rasAi, ‘a heap , 5 £ a 
quantity . 5 

vakni, ‘fire. 5 

wife vari or hdri, c water. 5 

wfAt, ‘ rice. 5 
^ITf^ *Atf/f, c rice. 5 
sachi, 6 intimacy. 5 
surah hi , £ nutmeg. 5 


(3) Most nouns in t i final are feminine: as, 'ftrott, 
c bread binti, c supplication gall , ‘ abuse.’ 


JSat. Except those included under § 136, (8) b, and the 


following; 

Wt ami, ‘ nectar. 5 
ari, ‘an enemy.’ 
ghi, ‘ clarified butter.’ 
‘life,’ ‘soul.’ 


da hi, ‘curdled milk.’ 
TRipipdni, ‘water.’ 

mot'), ‘ a pearl.’ 
fl’aft hat hi, ‘ an elephant.’ 


Rem. These exceptions can all be explained as corruptions 
of Sanskrit masc. or neut. nouns. Thus, ^?ft and sft arc 
corruptions of ^?r?j and and ^ft, of 

and (^facfe); wt and rn^ft, of and trpiVsb 
of 3TTf?Rb They thus all come under the general principle 
laid down at the beginning of this chapter (§ 134). 

(4) All nouns in hat ., 3Z wat, or ^<r wat, are 
feminine: as, chanchandhat, ‘ a throbbing ; ’ 

lulahdt , ‘a calling;’ ^»rtc(Z handwat, ‘a fabrica- 
tion;’ saga wat, ‘relationship.’ 


* Sometimes also fern. 
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Rem. 1. It may he observed (1) that these nouns in hat are all derived 
from verbal roots in a final, and are, for the most part, alliterative and 
imitative words: and (2) that the and the ^ are iu some dialects 
frequently dropped. 
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Rem . 2. The original of these terminations is the Sanskrit fern, noun, 

‘state/ ‘condition;’ which has determined the gender of these 
derivatives. 

iV LB. It is to he observed, in the application of the above rules, that 
Pack rule is to be regarded as limited, by all that has gone before, even 
though words thus excepted he not expressly mentioned. Thus, e.g., 
dhobi, ‘a washerman/ is muse., though not explicitly excepted from 
§ 141 (3), because it is already included under § 13(1 (8) b. 

142. The above males have especial reference to those Gender in 

Arabic and 

words of Sanskrit oi’igin, which make np the chief part Persian Words, 
of the Hindi language. With regard to the gender of 
such Arabic and Persian words as occasionally appear in 
Hindi, the following principles will enable the student, 
in most eases, to determine their gender. 

(1) Most Arabic' and Persian words in WT a or f h 
(Ar . \ or *, j-), are masc. : as, daryd(\jjS), ‘a river;’ 
riTR: khdnah (<Ubi-), ‘ a room ; ’ *prrf gundh (jLT), ‘ sin.’ 

j Exc. The following common words arc fern.: viz., rsirn 
khatd ‘a fault;’ UT? tarah (—■ J&), ‘manner;’ 

dated (Ijj), ‘medicine;’ <|^t dud (Uo), ‘a prayer;’ 
dmiyd (UiJ), ‘the world;’ ^rr bald (lb), ‘a calamity;’ ^ 
nth ( c y), ‘spirit;’ salah ( c ^), ‘counsel;’ (■£■*), 

‘ morning.’ 


(2) A large class of Arabic trisyllables, in which cT ta 
is the first syllable, and xj w, the vowel of the last 
syllable, and which have the medial radical doubled 
or the vowel preceding it in the second syllable length¬ 
ened, are masc.: as, Utallug u), Connexion;’ 

rtSTRcT talaivat ‘reading.’ The word 
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iavoajjuh (^rV j), is. an exception. But words of this 
form, though common in IJrdu, are quite rare in Hindi. 

(3) Most Arabic and Persian words in cT t (cu) and 'SJ 

sh ( L ^t) are fem.: as, hukumat ‘govorn- 

ment; ’ nalish (^lUj) ‘ a complaint.’ 

Exc. The most common exceptions to the above rule are 
the following* viz., diTrT gosbt ‘meat takht, 

Mdr. rj^ici (u>o£?), ‘a throne; ’ darakht jS), often 

mispronounced dhyakhat, and even darkhat, ‘a tree;’ 

dust (c;_ -j), ‘a hand;’ dost ‘a friend;’ 

naksh ({Jusi), ‘a picture,’ ‘a print;’ but (c^u), ‘an idol;’ 
ef^I icakt {- often mispronounced ivakat, and even wakht, 

‘ time ; ’ yjafo sharbat ‘ a drink.’ 

(4) Arabic dissyllables (infinitives) with <t ta (cj) for 
the first syllable, and 1 .1 as the vowel of the last syllable, 
are generally fem.: as, fifty tadbir (j*jX i), ‘anexpedient;’ 
nwt5I tajwij (j-ijacf), ‘ a plan.’ rlTTtaT tdwij (Ayw), ‘ an 
amulet,’ is masc., but will scarcely be met with in Hindi, 
except, possibly, in the extreme west. 

143. Most compound words follow the gender of the 

last word: as, ishwarechchha , fem., ‘ the w ill of 

God;’ dpffaTO gop'mdth , masc., ‘lord of the milk-maids.’ 

Exc. But the following Tadbhava copulatives, most fre¬ 
quently. take the gender of the first word: vip., 
fem., ‘ walk,’ ‘ behaviour.’ 

144. In the Naipalf Gospel, many nouns which, according 

to the above rules, are feminine, are masculine. This is 
especially to be noted as regards a large number of Talsama 
nouns in wn. Examples are: I5tn, ‘kindness;’ ’3PPSJT, ‘com¬ 
mand;’ ‘desire;’ etc., etc.; all which, although by the 

above rules feminine, are masculine in the Naipali Gospel. 
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Formation of Feminine Nouns. 


145. Tadbhava masc. nouns in W a final * usually 
form tlioir feminines by the substitution of T i for ia.| 
Thus wbfT ghorct, 1 a horse,’ makes ghori, ■ a mare ; ’ 

beta , ‘ a son,’ bett, 1 a daughter.’ 

«. A few such nouns, chiefly names of occupations or 
trades, make the fern, in y«T in-, as, e.g., kasera, ‘a 

brazier/ fem. baser in ; ^fT dulhd, ‘a bridegroom/ 

fcni. «r dulbin, ‘ a bride.’ But ZATT thatherd, ‘ a brazier/ 

makes the fem. thatheri ; and wfeWiUT hhathjdra, ‘an 

' innkeeper/ makes its fem. hhatiyari or 

bbafiydrin . 

146. Many nouns ending in a consonant, both Tatsamas 
and Tadbhavas, also form their feminine by adding the 
termination L Examples are, of Tatsamas:— dcvi, 

‘ a goddess,’ from dev ; ipfi putrt, 1 a daughter/ from 

putra ; brahmanl, ‘a Brahman woman,’ etc.: 

. °f Tadbhavas : —S|^ bkeri, 1 a ewe,’ from bher ; 
betndart , ‘ a female monkey,’ from 4<^T bandar , etc. 

147. Masc. nouns in t; ? commonly form their feminine 

by adding *[ n, the final vowel being previously sliort- 
ened ; as, vffaY dhobi , ‘a washerman,’ fem., ; WrY 

mail, ‘a gardener,’ fem., malm ; wit 4 a barber,’ 

fem., nain. Nouns of this class are all ! adbhavas, 

and commonly denote professions and occupations. 

148. Other masc. nouns denoting occupations or 
t^ules, if ending in a consonant, form the fem. by the 


* Vid. § 140(1) IV.#. 

t Always, where the a represents an original aka/i. 
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suffix in or ni : as, eg., tjfarn; sonar, 1 a gold¬ 
smith,’ fem., sundrin or sundrni ; WR 

kalar, c a distiller,’ fem., wrf^ kalarin or ^R^ft 
Jc alar m. 

a. So, also, some Tatsama and Tadhhava names of 

animals form their fem. in ^ n or vft m : as, 
sinhani, ‘a lioness,’ from fijf sink; bdghani , 

‘a tigress,’ from bagh, Sk. 

, ' 

Rem. In some cases, i takes the place of a before the termination: ns 
from SJTJT, ‘a serpent,’ the fem., t)fh, ‘a husband,’ makes its 

fem:, .Uffft. 

b. In like manner is formed (a final vowel being shortened) 
the fen}, ot Tatsama nouns of agency in ^ i : as, fllrT^fiR^' 
hitkarl, ‘ a friend,’ fem., f|rigiTfRft hitkdrinl. 

149. The suffix ^T5fT dm is added to Sanskrit nouns, to 

denote ‘the wife of’: as, e.g., panditdni, ‘the wife 

of a pandit,’ from pandit ; indranl , ‘the wife of 

Indra." This usage is extended to a very few Persian words; 
as, especially, ffffrRTJft mihtardni, ‘the wife of a sweeper,’ 
from ftTfrR (^). 

150. A few family and class names, much corrupted, form 

their fem. by adding the suffix din, a final long vowel 

being rejected. Thus, dube, ‘a class of Brahmans,’ makes 
its fem., ^T^»f dubdin ; pdnre, ‘ a brahmanical title,’ 
fern., paruin. 

151. As in. other languages, the femipinCjttdun is, in many 

instances, rjuite a different word from 'the corresponding 
muse. term. Examples arc: sdiur, ‘ a bull,’ fem., 

k'do, ‘a cow;’ ipp punish, ‘a man,’ fem., str(, ‘a | 
woman;’ *nT bhdi, ‘a brother,’ fem., urff«r bahin, ‘a Sister;’ 
fym.pitd, ‘a father,’ fem., 5RRT nidtd, ‘a mother.’ 

352. Nouns of agency in f\j retain the same form in either 
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gender: as, e.g., gawaiyd , ‘a singer;* ^fqfn^TT lapatiyd , 

‘ a liar/ masc. or fem. 


153. In the fem. term., /, as found in Tatsama nouns, we have simply Origin of Fem. 
the regular Sanskrit fem. termination. J3ut the same termination in the ^ elln ^ liat ^ 0 ^ s * 
fem. of Tadhhava nouns in d will he found to represent the Sanskrit fern. 

term., ikd. Thus, as, e.g., ghord, ‘ a horse/ is for the Sanskrit ghotakdh ; 
ghori, 1 a mare/ is for the Sanskrit ghotikd , through an intermediate 
form, ghoriy a. Tadhhava feminines in n , in, nl, have, in most cases, arisen 
from Sanskrit masc. bases in in, fem., inL Thus, e.g., mdlin , ‘ a gar- * 
dener’s wife/ from mall (Sk. mdlin, uom. sing., mail), is for wdlinl; 
dhobin, 1 a washerman/ masc., dhobi, for a form, dhdvinl ; sundrin or 
sundrnl, ‘ a goldsmith’s wife/ points to a Sk. masc. base, svarnakdrin 
(fem. svartiakdrbil), for the more common svarnakura . 

Declension of Nouns. 

154. Declension (f^Hfw) respects those modifications 
of the nonn by which are expressed the relations of 
number (^w\) and ease (qiTT^)- 

«. Hindi, in common with all the Indo-Aryan languages, 
has lost the dual and only recognizes a singular 
and plural If, very rarely, we meet a Sanskrit 

dual form, as, e.g., farPCT pitarau , ‘ parents/ from fq<T> ‘ father/ 
such forms have no organic connection wdtli the language. 

155. The distinctions of number and case are marked, Method of 
in part, and in a limited and imperfect degree, by 1,eclension - 
certain, inflectional changes j and in part, and more 
precisely, by the addition of certain particles to the 

base. Practically, Hindi has but one declension, from 
^’liich certain classes of nouns exhibit slight variations, 
to be noted below. The following four rules cover 
a fi the inflectional changes to which substantives are 
8 abject in High Hindi 

(1) Most Tadhhava masc. nouns in wjt a, inflect the inflection in 
final vowel to it e, and those in an, to lj en or n <>, 0bl ‘ 8ing - 
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throughout the oblique singular; all other nouns, masc. 
or fem., are inflected in the singular. Examples of 
inflected noufls are the ’ following: <jrriT Jcutia, ‘a dog,’ 


obi. sing., kittle ; sfltfT ghord , ‘a horse,’ obi. sing., 
'ertl ghore ; mmi tambd, ‘copper,’ obi. sing., rf^f tdrnbe ; 

baniyan, ‘ a shopkeeper,’ obi. sing., baniyen 

or baniye ; w?rt dhuan , ‘ smoke,’ obi. sing., 

dhuen. Examples of uninflected nouns are : malt, 

‘a gardener,’ vn; ghar, ‘a house,’ larM, ‘a girl,’ 

XfTrfT mata, ‘ a mother,’ biriydn, ‘ time,’ tt<T rat, 

•‘ night,’ etc., all which forms are used alike in the nom. 
and obi. sing. Similarly all Tatsama masc. nouns in yn 
a, as, yrsiT raja , ‘a king,’ dtmd, ‘spirit,’ fqrrr 

pita, ‘ father,’ etc., retain the same form unchanged 
throughout the singular. 

a. A few Persian nouns, ending in the obscure 0 h, follow 
the analogy of inflected Tadbliavas and make the obi. sing, 
in n e, as, c.g., bandah, ‘ a servant,’ obi. sing., bande. 

Exc. 1. The following Tadbhava masc. nouns remain un¬ 
changed in the sing.: viz., cfiTofiT kdkd, ‘ a paternal uncle ; ’ 
■spqj chacftd, ‘ a maternal uncle;’ WTSTT ldid, ‘a schoolmaster;’ 
‘a title of respect;’ and a few other nouns expressive of 
relationship. 

Exc. 2. Occasionally the voc. sing., even of inflected 
Tadbhava masc. nouns, remains uninflected. Thus, ‘ son ! ’, is 
either bete or beta. 

Ran. It is difficult to give any rule or rules, by which the 
beginner, unacquainted with Sanskrit, may be able infallibly 
to distinguish Tadbhava masc. nouns in -*?t , from Tatsama 
nouns having the same termination. It will, however, he of 
service to observe, that 

1 st, All nouns of ag< ney and relationship in ctx, and 

2nd, All abstract nouns in XiT, including especially a large 
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number of common fern, nouns in ?rr, and a few in (tut), 
are pure Sanskrit and are never inflected ; while, on the 
contrary, most common concrete terms in are Tadbhava 
and masc., and are inflected, as above, to TJ throughout the 
obi. sing. 

For example, the following, viz.: ^TrfT data, c a giver/ 
homaltd, 6 softness/ ichchha , ‘desire/ crmrT 

trishnd , * thirst/ are thus indicated as Tatsama nouns and 
uniuflected. But, on the contrary, the concrete terms, 
ghard, ‘an earthen jar/ larkd , ‘ a boy/ ghutnd , 

‘the knee/ are Tadbhavas, and are inflected to u in the 
obi. sing. 


(2) All such. masc. nouns as are inflected by the above inflection in 

v J / Muse. Nom. 

rule to e or en in the obi. sing., retain the same i^ur. 
inflection in the nom. plur. In all other masculine 
nouns, the nom. sing, and plur. are alike. Thus, 
larlcd, ‘ a boy,’ obi. sing., lar/ce, makes its nom. 

plur. also larke, ‘boys; 5 ivst garhd, ‘a ditch, 5 obi. 
sing., garhe , nom. plur., garhe , ‘ ditches. 5 

rupiyd) 1 a rupee, 5 makes the obi. sing, and nom. plur., 
ruphje , or rupae . On the other hand, vry 

ghar , c a house, 5 *ft^T yoddhd , ‘a warrior, 5 wt hhdi r ‘a 
brother, 5 have in the nom. plur. also, ghetr , ‘ houses, 5 

^TtlfT yoddhdy c warriors, 5 bhdi, i brothers. 


Rem, Although, thus, in many nouns the number is not apparent from 
the termination, yet, practically, this will be found to occasion no ambiguity. 

As in the use of such English words as * deer/ * sheep/ etc,, the number is 
generally quite evident from the context. 

(o) All fern, nouns in ^ i and f; (, make the n nm inflection in 
plural in ^jt an ; all other fem. nouns, m y en. It is to 1>lur - 
he observed, that fem. nouns in d, occasionally, and 
those in s; i, or t i, commonly, insert a euphonic ^ y 
before all such added terminations, t final before this 
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^ being regularly shortened. Examples are, of the first 
class: vC^wtJarM, ‘ a girl,’ nom. plur., larkiydn ; 

vidhi , 1 a divine law,’ nom. plur., vulhiyan : 

of the second class: ^T<T bat , £ a word,’ bher, 1 a 
sheep,’ w bastu, ‘a tiling;’ nom. plur., baton, 

5 ^’ bheren, bastuen. 

«. richa, ‘a sacred ode/ and qzi ghatd, ‘a heavy 

cloud/ make the nom. plur. either richaen, 'qZTP 

ghutden, or richdyen, 'erefiq' - ghatdycn. ‘a wife/ 

makes the nom. plur. 

b. ^ v is rarely inserted as the euphonic letter instead of 

q y ; chiefly after a labial vowel, as in 5jf%‘ bhauwcn, ‘ eye¬ 
brows/ nom. plur. of iff hlutun ; and, very rarely, after ^ i, 
as in tprf^t putliwdn, for putliyan, ‘dolls/ ‘puppets/ 

from tjriPjf putl'i. 

c. A number of fern, nouns in tyd, chiefly diminutives, 

form the plur. by the addition of Anusvar only ; as, fefanrf 
titiyd, ‘a young hen/ nom. plur., tiliydn ; figfg^TT 

dibiya, ‘a small box/ nom. plur., figfa'pt dihiydn ; frrf^n 
rhiriyd, ‘a bird/ nom. plur., chiriyan. Similarly, 

vid/tvd, ‘a widow/ makes the nom. plur., fcpsRT 
vidhvdn. 

d. arnj gde or gdo, ‘a cow/ and ffTT rom, ‘fine hair/ 
‘down/ both reject the final letter before the plural termi¬ 
nations ; as in the nom. plur., iffq gden, ftp roen. 

Rem. 1. The nom. plur. termination of feminine nouns is sometimes 
omitted, and the tendency to this omission seems to be increasing’. 

Rem . 2. The numerals, when used collectively, either as substantive 
<>r adjectives, make the nom. plur. in ; otherwise, the nom. plur. 
and sing, are alike;* as, tlnoji, nom. plur., * the three;’ 

< 'iron shore, 1 the four horses ; 9 but chiir ghore, ‘four 

* These numeral forms in oil are all Aggregntives, and the termination 
b not to he identified with the affix of the obi. plural, with which it bus no 
connection. The form is explained in the chapter on Numerals. 
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horses,’ W5, * four came.’ But do , ‘ two,’ used collectively, 

makes the nom. plur., donou > 4 tlie two,’ * both.’ 

(4) All nouns whatever, masc. and fern., terminate in inflection in 
^Tt on, throughout the oblique plural; Anusvar being ° bl ‘ 1>lur ' 
dropped in the vocative only. 

In the case of nouns inflected to tj e in the obi. 
sing., this termination ^ff on is substituted for the final 
vowel. If the noun end in i or f i, the vowel, if 
long, is shortened, and a euphonic ^ y is inserted before 
the termination. A long final ^i u is shortened. In 
all other cases the termination is simply added to the 
nom. sing. 

Examples are, of nouns inflected to T? in the sing. : 
ghord, 1 a horse,’ obi. plur., dt'ff ghoron, voc. plur., 
glioro ; cJtIT kuttd, 1 a dog,’ obi. plur., button , 

voc. plur., cfiTit kutto ; of nouns in i; and T : f%^ft billi , 

‘ a cat,’ obi. plur., fwfudt billiyon , voc. plur., fafigrdt; 

dhobi, ‘a washerman,’ obi. plur., vftfa'df dhobiyon ; 
fafa vidhi, ‘a law,’ obi. plur., vidhiyon ; of other 

nouns: pusUk, ‘a book,’ obi. plur., pustakon; 

ATrT rdtj ‘night,’ obi. plur., yirfi radon : aiY^. joru, ‘a 
Wife,’ obi. plur., joruon ; fq<TT pita , ‘a father,’ 

obi. plur., fucfrwf pitdon. 

a. Occasionally we. meet with the obi. plurals, devton , irregular obi 

TlWf rdjon , dtmon, from ^RTT devtd, ‘ a deity,’ yysrr 1>lural - 

r djd, ‘ a king,’ dtmd, * the spirit; ’ but these forms are 

incorrect, and have not the sanction of good usage. They, 

correc tly, follow the usage of all Tatsatna nouns, and for the 
obi. plur. add the termination to the nom. sing., making 
devtdon. yTWT^it rdjdon, dtmdon. 

b. Rut the following nouns, viz., ^TIT gue, £ a cow,’ 

ro/n , 

‘down, Ifagdmv, ‘a village,’ wfa ndnw, ‘a name,’ ddnw, 

‘a time,’ qtq pdnw, ‘ the foot,’ drop the final letter before the 
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obl. plar. termination. In the last four, the Anusvar before 
the final consonant is also often dropped, so that the obl. plur. 
of these nouns becomes gdon, roon, gdon , 

ndon , ddon, 'qr^T pdon. 


Postpositions jgg t The elaborate inflectional system of the Sanskrit 

of Declension. # . . 1 

having become reduced to the few inflections above 
noted, the necessity for a more precise definition of 
the various relations of the noun than these could 
afford, was met by the addition to the oblique form 
of the noun of certain particles, commonly called post¬ 
positions.* Although the relation of the noun to these 
postpositions is less intimate than that of the Latin or 
Sanskrit ease-terminations to the stem, still reasons of 
practical convenience have led grammarians to arrange 
the declension of the Hindi noun after the Sanskrit 
model, in eight cases, as follows: Nominative (^Hrr), 
Accusative (<*4), Dative Agent (^Tur),t -Ab¬ 
lative Genitive (*hfa), Locative (^f^TW), and 

Vocative (*NVJ»r). No postpositions, are used with the 
Nominative and Vocative. Those which are assigned 
to the remaining eases, in High Hindi, are as follows: 
Ace. and Dat. wt, Agt. Abl. %, Gen. srt (i*, 

Loe. tt, UT, or All of these are appended to 

the oblique form of the noun, where such a form exists. 


Rem . The same postpositions are used for the several cases, whether 
the noun be in the singular or plural, rf^ is sometimes substituted for 
eft i» the accusative of the reflexive pronoun, 7f<^. 


* These are similar in character to prepositions in English ; hut as they 
always follow their noun, they are more accurately termed ‘/^^positions.’ 

t What we have termed the case of the Agent, has usually been called, 
after the terminology of Sanskrit grammars, the Instrumental case. Hut 
as, in Hindi, this case never denot the instrument, but the agent only, it 
seems better to drop a term which can only mislead. 
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157. The accusative appears in Hindi under two Formation of 
forms, the one identical with the nominative, the other Dative . 1 ' 6 au 
consisting of the noun in its oblique form with the 
appended postposition wt. In this last case, when the 
accusative is the object of a transitive verb, is in¬ 
capable of translation, and merely gives a certain 
definiteness to the noun. But with an accusative pre¬ 
ceding a verb of motion, it is to he rendered 4 to; ’ 

and when the accusative denotes the time at which, 
it will he translated 4 at; ’ as, trc , 4 go to the 

house;’ TTcT skt, 4 at night.’ wt is also used as the post¬ 
position of the dative, when it is always rendered 4 to.’ 

158. Strictly speaking, % is tho English 4 by,’ but- Formation of 
in rendering into English idiom, it will he found ne- Agent, 
cessary to translate the case of the agent precisely as 

the nominative. The full exposition of the use of this 
ease is of necessity deferred to the chapter on Verbs. 

159. The ablative postposition, %, is sometimes to he of 

translated 4 from,’ hut sometimes also, 4 by ’ or 4 with.’ 

160. The genitive postposition, an, is, accurately ol 

speaking, an adjective particle, equivalent to such Eng¬ 
lish phrases as 4 belonging to,’ 4 pertaining to,’ etc.* 

The noun, by the addition of tliis particle, is in reality 
converted into a possessive adjective; hence this post¬ 
position, as will hereafter appear, follows the regular 
rules for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in d, 

* The following 1 remarks of Lassen, concerning the corresponding’ 

Marathi genitive in chd, apply equally to the Hindi genitive in kd. 
u Mahratthi nimirum non dicunt ‘patris cquum 9 * oppidi civessed 
1 paternuin equum* * oppidanos dues. 9 Adjectwuni autem quum sit, facile 
Qpparet cur terminate pro vario regimuJs gencre varietur ” —lust. Ling. 

Prac. p. 54. 






and is made to agree with the noun which the genitive 
defines, in gender, number, and case. 

Oen ec rostposi. ^61. The following rules regulate the use of the three 
non. forms of the genitive postposition. 

(1) sfiT ltd is used before all masc. nouns in the novn. 
sing., or in that form of the acc. which is the same as 
the nom. sing. 

(2) % he is used before all masc. nouns when in any 
case but the nom. sing. The only exception has been 
stated under rule (1). 

(3) Id is used before all fern, nouns in any case 
whatever, singular or plural. The following examples 
will illustrate these rules. Thus we say: 

vTtWT grr dhobi kd beta, ‘ the washerman’s son.’ 
mdli ke hete , ‘ the gardener’s sons.’ 

qST Ifi 5i qy barhai ke lurke par, ‘on the carpenter’s 
child.’ 

yTWT ^ *T rd/d ke gdon men, ‘ in the king’s villages.’ 

cffi try panditon kd ghar, ‘ the house of the pundits.’ 
“fit brahman ki pot hi, ‘ the Brahman’s book.’ 

TT5IT Sfit qy rd/d ki dgyd par, * on the king’s command.’ 

t^y ^fit qT<T i&hwdr ki bdten, 1 the words of God.’ 

qfl'sY qft qy pahdron ki chotion par, ‘ on the peaks 

of the mountains.’ 

N.B. The student will carefully observe that the gender or 
number of the noun to which the gen. particle is attached, 
has nothing whatever to do with the inflection of the particle. 
It is determined solely by the gender, number, and ease of the 
following noun. 

vtip.tiuonl Of the various postpositions commonly assigned 

to the locative case, *i is the English ‘ in ; ’ qy is ‘ on; ’ 
TT^s and alike demote the limit to which, ‘up to,’ 

‘ as far as.’ l or w*, the Sk. qt|«fr is occasionally 
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used, as in tlie Shahmtala ; thus, ' as far 


as the ocean.’ 

a. It should be observed, that, in fact, the locative, like the 
accusative, has two forms, the one consisting of the oblique 
form of the noun, singular or plural, with one of the locative 
postpositions attached ; and the other form consisting ot such 
oblique form only, the postpositions being omitted. In the 
ease of uninflected singular nouns, the latter form will ot 
course be identical with the non), sing. Thus we may say, 
^ *j, or ‘at that timer* ^ °j> 

more rarely, ‘ in the midst ot the city. I his 

latter form is used in cases where the noun has almost or 
quite lost its substantive character, and has become practically 
equivalent to a preposition or adverb. 

Hem. That the oblique form alone, in this last instance, is a true locative 
rase, is plain from tl.e fact that the d final of the genitive postpositions and 
of adjectives, is always inflected to /before the form in question, even when 
it is identical with the nominative singular. Nor is it correct, with some, 
to represent the postposition as in such cases aibitiaril) omitted, 
reality, we have herein a remaining trace of the old inflectional system 
of declension. The inflectional ending has indeed, in all noons except 
Tadbhavus in d, entirely disappeared, leaving the noun in form like the 
nominative, but the real character of such words is still discernible from 
their power to occasion the inflection of an attributive adjunct. 

163. The word ** log (Sk. and Gayh. w*) is ap- 
pended to plural nouns when it is desired to indicate 
the plural as a class. The plural inflection and the 
several postpositions are then added, not to the noun 
itself, hut to this appended *ft*T. In the case of in¬ 
flected Tadbhavas in d, the noun is inflected to o before 
whether in the nom. or the obi. plur. In all 
other cases the noun before *ft*l remains uninflected. 

Examples are the following: nom. plur., ^Urr 

rnjd log , ‘kings,’ as a class; dhooi logon 

utetjy ‘ among washermen; ’ kavi logon ko , 
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‘ to poets; ’ "fl^rf % baniyen logon se, ‘ by shop¬ 

keepers.’ To illustrate further, such a phrase as ‘ten 
kings came,’ we must render, <^r yT^TT das raja de, 
since there is no reference to kings as a class; but the 
phrase ‘ kings are wealthy,’—a general statement with 
regard to the class ‘kings,’—must be translated, 
raja log dham hote ham . 

a . This usage of the word is properly confined to nouns 

denoting persons, though it is occasionally used, somewhat 
jocosely, in reference to animals, by the common people, who 
might say, e.g., bandar log , much as we would say, 

‘the monkey folk/ It has indeed been denied that vfR is 
ever used except with nouns denoting persons; but ex¬ 
ceptions occur to this general rule, even in literature, as in 
the following phrase from the Rdmayan : tr, 

‘ (they) killed deer with the arrow/ 

b . The word ^ft?r is often used alone, where in English we 
have ‘they 5 in the sense of ‘people, in general ;* as, ^ft*i 

= French, ‘on dit/ ‘they say/ But often, in such 
cases, is omitted and the verb stands alone. 


Rem. *ft*T has also a feminine form, ‘woman/ but 

this is never appended as a sign of plurality to other nouns. 

164. Besides the word or ‘a host/ is also 
often added to nouns to denote a class; as, e.g., ^oprn^ItJl, 
‘the gods; * HTTHR, ‘the stars/ etc. Many other words 
are appended to nouns in like manner, in prose as well as 
in poetry, as indicative of plurality or multitude. Among 
these, the most common are the following, viz.: cj^, as, vmx 
‘mountains;* 3R, as, HW ‘worshippers;* fiRPO 
as, ‘sunbeams;* as, ‘animals;* 

, as, ‘sages ;* as, ijr HHf , ‘sins/ i.e., ‘ the 

whole of my sins;* as, hh ‘the good/ i.e., ‘the 

assemblage of the good;* as, HZ ‘warriors;* 

as > ^Z "ywng Brahmans; * as, 
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<n<T, ‘the monkeys;* as, ^ ^vr, ‘sins.* The word 

^TR^ft is added to a few nouns to connote order in a line; as, 
ffaTTWt,‘ the line of hair along the breast bone ;* ^T?rrarR5fl 
c a flock of cranes/ as always flying in a line. Two nouns of 
plurality are occasionally appended to a word; as, 

6 a multitude of demons/ 

Rem. In many cases the noun of plurality may be translated, 

‘ assemblage/ ‘ multitude/ ‘ flock/ etc., but very often it will 
be found that English idiom will only admit the translation of 
the noun as a simple plural. The above words are by no means 
air equivalent to nor are they all used interchangeably 
among themselves. 

165. As Hindi has no article, the distinction indicated in The Article 
English by the definite and indefinite article, cannot always Wautin °* 
be expressed in Hindi. may b e either ‘a horse* or 

‘the horse;* may be ‘ women * or ‘the women.* The 

indefinite* article may be sometimes rendered by the numeral 
TFR, ‘one/ or the indefinite pronoun, ‘some/ ‘any;* 

but it is oftener incapable of translation. The definite article, 
occasionally, when strongly demonstrative, may be expressed 
by the"remote demonstrative pronoun, In the case of 

nouns in the accusative, the force of the definite article may 
be often expressed by the use of the form with as, Wt? 
which* may mean, ‘the horse.* But the student must nut 
therefore understand that the arc. with is always to be 
rendered with the definite article. 

166- In exhibiting the declension of nouns according Classification 
to the foregoing rules, it will he convenient to classify Jl DecltUbl0QS * 
them according to gender in two declensions, each of 
which has two varieties. 

I. (1) The First Declension will comprise all mason- Masc. Decien- 
lines. Of this declension the First variety will include Variotyf 
all Tadbhava * nouns in WT or which are inflected in 


* For definition of 4 Tadbhava J noun*, bee § 70. 
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the obi. sing, to tt or 4, and the Second variety , all 
other masculine nouns. Nouns of the first variety are 
declined like 


%T ghora, 1 a horse.’ 


Singular. 

N. ghora , 4 a horse/ 

Ac. TfyfT ghora or cgf 

ghore ho, 4 a horse/ or 
Mo a horse/ 

D. c|?f ghore ho, 4 to a 

horse/ 

Ag. ^ ghore ne, 4 by a 

horse/ 

Ab. % ghore se, ‘ from a 
horse/ 

G. mi 5RT (ift or cfit), ghore 
kd [he or hi), 4 of a 
horse/ 4 horse’s/ 

L. ?T, TiX; tHi, 

ghore men, par, tub, 
talah, 4 in, on, to a 
horse/ 

V. % he ghore , 4 0 horse/ 


Plural. 

N. ghore, 4 horses/ 

Ac. ghore or TEfr^f 

ghoron ho, 4 horses/ or 
4 to horses/ 

ghoron ho, 4 to 

horses/ 

Ag. tfaff vf ghoron ne, 4 by 
horses/ 

Ab. til's'll % ghoron se, ‘ from 
horses.’ 

G. ’EfTff Wl (% or eft) ghoron 
kd (he or hi), 4 horses/ 
or 4 of horses/ 

l. *frff W, vn, «T5R, 

ghoron men, par, tab, 
talah, 4 in, on, to horses/ 

V. ^ h e ghoro, 4 O horses/ 


(2) The Second variety of masculine declension in¬ 
cludes all other masculine nouns of whatever termina¬ 
tion, and may be represented by m: ghar , ‘a house.’ 
It differs from the above, only in that the inflection of 
the noun is confined to the oblique plural. As the 
postpositions are the same with all norms, it will be 
unnecessary to give the remaining paradigms in detail. 
It will be remembered that the second form of the loc. 
is like the nom. 
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yhar, c a house.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

, N. ghar, ‘ a house.’ N. t}\‘ ghar, ‘ houses.’ 

Ac- ^ ghar or ^ ghar Ac. XfXghar or un?T ^tgkaron 
ho, ‘a house,’ or ‘to a ho, ‘houses,’ or ‘to the 

house.’ houses.’ 

So also is declined the Tatsama * noun, 


TRT raja , ‘ a king.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. TT^TT raja, ‘ a king,’ N. raja, ‘ kings.’ 

Ac. Traj raja or yrsiT ^Tt raja Ac. raja or yr^T^T 

ho, ‘ a king.’ rdjaon ho, ‘ kings.’ 

So also decline masc. nouns ending in any other 
vowel, as the following: 

mdli , ‘a gardener.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ?rra\ mall, ‘a gardener.’ N. mail, ‘ gardeners.’ 

Ac- Tlpjft mdli or tnufi; ^ Ac. malt or 

mdU ho, ‘ a gardener.’ maliyon ho, ‘ gardeners.’ 


bichchhu, 1 a scorpion.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. fi^^hichchhu, ‘ a scorpion.’ N. bichchhu,‘ scorpions.’ 

Ac. bichchhu or fsj^r Ac. bichchhu or 

* C. 

bichchhu ko ? ‘a scorpion/ ^ biehchhuon ko, c scorpions/ 

167. IT. (1) The Second Declension comprises all femi- Fern. Deeien- 
nine nouns. The First variety includes all feminines Variety!” 

1n T h % t, "3 u, or u ; the Second variety , all other 
feminines. 


* For detinitiou of * Tatsama 9 nouns, see § 70. 
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As an example of the First variety , we may take 
pothi, 1 a hook.’ 

Sing^lae. Plural. 

N. pothi, ‘ a book ’ N. ifrf?r«n pothiyan, ‘books.’ 
Ac. potln or tfpzfl' ofr Ac. an or 

pothi ho, ‘a book.’ eft pothiyon ho, ‘books.’ 

Like xjt^t is declined 

sard, 1 a starling.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ‘a starling.’ N. ^rP£?rT sdruan, ‘starlings.’ 

Ac. sdru or sdru Ac. WT^T sdrudn or 

ho, c a starling.’ saruon ho, ‘ starlings.’ 

And after the analogy of the accusative are declined 
the remaining cases in these and all similar nouns. 

(2) The Second variety of feminine declension may be 
illustrated by the word 

TJr? rat, ‘night.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ytrf rat, ‘night.’ N. yfh rdten , ‘ nights/ 

Ac. yrn rat or ^TcT wA rat ho, Ac. yfh rdten or ytdt Wt raton 
‘night.’ ho, ‘nights.’ 

As an example of fern, nouns in we take 

wm maid, 1 a mother.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

N - *nwt maid, ‘ a motlicr.’ N. ITHTM? mdtaen or w?rr 

mdtd,* ‘mothers.’ 

Ac. WITH mdtd or ejft Ac. arrant mdtaen or srram 

mdtd ho, ‘a mother.’ mdtdonho, ‘mothers.’ 



The more common form in both nom. and uniuflected acc. 
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In like manner are declined all other nouns of this 
class. - . /■ 

N.B. For the indefinite article, the definite article may be 
substituted throughout, the above tables. ; 

Dialectic Substantive Declension. 

The Western 'Dialects. . 

* r’ t 

168 In the Braj dialect. 5 is rarely substituted- for ti in graj and 

J Kanauji In- 

the obi. sing, of Tadbliava nouns in ’=?rr; as in tor ; flections. 

more commonly the inflection of the Singular agrees with 

High Hindi. A voc. sing, in ^rr, from mase.^noxins in f^, is 

occasionally found; as, vttf^f^TL *0 gardener / ‘O 

Lord/ from In the nom. plur. of Tadbhava 

niasc. nouns in the termination is ns in High Hindi. 

An irregular nom. masc. plur., ‘ a class of servants/ 

occurs in the Prem Sugar. In the nouf. plur. of fern, nouns, 

Tt often appears for II.II. as in XTHf for TTcL nights/ 

The nom. plur. of fern, nouns in ^ is often formed by the 

simple addition of Anusvar; as in TjVsft, for hooks;' 

for ‘ friends/ In the obi. plur., is sometimes 

vriddhied to ^ff, as in for ^rOf, f houses/ but more 

commonly the obi. plur. is formed by the termination or 

fa. A final long vowel is shortened before this and a 

euphonic is sometimes inserted after a final Examples 

are, upft, < a sinner/ obi. plur.. xfrf^ix or T Hfa*T s T; 

‘a woman/ obi. plur., or ‘a tree/ 

obi. plur./u^; tjtij, < a foot/ obi. plur., UTER- The Kanauji 

docs not differ from High Hindi in its inflections, except in 

the obi. plur., which terminates in 

169. The Marwiin, as also the other Rajputaua dialects, inflection in 
exhibits instead of as the sign of the nom. sing. 0 f $*jpufcana. 
strong Tadbhava masc. nouns; which, again, is inflected in the 
obi. sing, to ^ 7 , instead of ij, in all the dialects in question. 

Thus, c.g., for the High Hindi, ‘ a horse/ we have 
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obl. sing., tftTT. All other nouns agree with the High Hindi 
throughout the singular. 

a. But the case of the agent, in Marwari nouns of this class, 
ends in and to this form no postposition is affixed. Thus 
we have %. In all other nouns, the case of the 

agent sing, is like the nom. It never takes a postposition. 
All Marwari nouns have also an inflected loc. sing, in it; as, 
e.g., ‘in the house,’ ‘on the horse.’ 



A. So also, according to Beanies,* Chand sometimes u^cs 
an inflected form in \ j, or occasionally for the case of the 
agent. Gujarati and Mardthf also both preserve this inflected 
case of the agent, the former making it in the latter in ij. 

c. The nom. plur. of all Marwdri Tadbliava masc. nouns in 
ends in Thus, from ‘a horse,’ we have the 

nom. plur., vftTT, ‘horses.’ Other masc. nouns are unchanged 
in the nom. plural. All Marwdri fem. nouns make the nom. 
plur. in ^ final, before this termination, is hardened to 
Examples are: vfnft, £ a mare,’ nom. plur., vftsrT; «iTrf, ‘ a 
word,’ nom. plur., «rnTT- The obl. plur. form of all Mdrw^ri 
nouns terminates in ^Tj final being hardened to as in 
Trr^atTV=H.H. Tnf^^ir wr, ‘ of the gardeners.’ The above 
rules for Murwari declension apply to all the Rajputana 
dialects. 


inflection in 170. The Garhwali and Kumaoni dialects agree with the 
l!i" ! itcS. dD Rajputana dialects in the inflection of the sing., except that, 
so far as I know, they have not the inflected case of the 
agent and the locative.f In the nom. sing, also, like Marwari, 
they have the termination ^; but differ from the Rajpu¬ 
tana dialects in inflecting the obl. plur. to instead of "^rt • 
In Naipdli, all nonns have the same form in the nom. and 


* Comp, Crramm. vol. ii. p. 212. 

t I am surprised that I have not found such forms, as, from the 
archaic character of these dialects, I should have expected such survivals 
of the old inflections. Very possibly they may yet be discovered. 
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obi. sing., with the exception, as in High Hindi, of strong 
Tadbhava nouns in (H.H. ^n) which inflect the obi. sing, 
to^j. Both the nora. and obi. plur. in Naip&lf are formed 
by adding to the nom. sing, the termination or as 
c a child/ nom. and obi. plur., or 

Sut otten this plural termination is omitted, and the noun 
appears in form like the singular; thus, ^T?T 3?T x^, 

‘other fell among thorns/ and in the Gospel, passim . 

Rem. This plural termination is 'sometimes added to participles used 
adjectively, and even to whole phrases. Examples are given in the section 
on Naipali conjugation. # ' 

171. The remarks made above as to the meaning and use The Braj Post- 
of the postpositions, apply, for the most part, equally to the P oslfclons * 
corresponding postpositions in the western dialects, as ex¬ 
hibited in Table II. off, or c£, and c&. is aised.as the post¬ 
position of the accusative and dative. The abl. postposition, 

<1? or used in the Braj and other dialects, must always 
be translated ‘ from * or ‘ by/ never, ‘ with/ The Braj form, t|, 
is almost always rendered ‘ on/ but is occasionally used in 
Ihe sense of c by/ where, in High Hindi, we would have ff. 
wft or |jjf are (Skactly equivalent to cT3b 

172. The Marwari forms call for little remark. The gen. Postpositions 
postpositions, ft, KT, ft, correspond in usage respectively to ]Qi^ t p s utaua 

xr, hi High Hindi; with the single exception, that 
when the gen. denotes possession or duty, ^ is used before 
mase. nouns in the obi. sing., instead of The same re¬ 
marks apply to the use of efit, qnT, Wt, etc., in Mewari. 

Examples are: ft '|3I f, ‘the ruler of 

Buthoth is Dung ; ’ ^ sTTlW t ‘he went to the 

Brahman’s house;’ font: ft ft^, ‘tea thousand of 
treasure.’ sj, for (= 3iT), is occasionally found ; as, Wjj 
‘the god of gods.’ The gen. postpositions, and 
^^t {— 3iT), so far as we are aware, arc used only in poetry. 

Examples are, ‘a steamer ; J 

ctqfr ‘the Nawdb of Delhi.’ (f or ^ 
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occurs, in one instance only, in the Prem Sagar, with the 
2nd pers. pron., HJtrRT, ‘your,’ for gifTTT • *rtff, often 
( = *), ‘in,’ in Mar. is regularly used as a postposition, 
as, ygf xjTFjft spiff, ‘ dust on the turban ’; but it more rarely 
occurs in its primitive sense as a substantive, in construction 
with a preceding genitive; as, % Tpfff , ‘in the country,’ 



for gisTcfi Triff 7 ; Triff, ‘in captivity,’ = %% W- 

The same usage with the dialectic equivalents of*7j occasion¬ 
ally occurs in the Ramdyan and other archaic Hindi poetry. 
In the colloquial, 777 ft (= is often treated as a predicative 
adjective, and is then made to agree with the subject of the 
sentence in gender and number. Thus they say, q’jTgrf *TTJT 
Trsff sit, ‘the shopkeeper went as far as the village;’ 
VtfW’T cn*T THft ‘ the washerwoman went as far as the 

<N 

lake.’ The following sentences illustrate the remaining Mur. 
postpositions: qqFsT %JT^t, ‘he has seized and 

carried off Dungar Sing;’ fwr ‘having climbed 

upon the fort.’ is sometimes construed with the 

genitive, like Triff; as, % ^TqTj, ‘on the horse.’ ?p is 
used like %; as, fift ‘ he fought with the 

English.’ 


173. In Western Hindi, I have met an ace. and dat. post¬ 
position vpp = H.H. eft. It is evidently connected with the cor¬ 
responding Mdr. if, Panj. tt. as the gen. postposition, 
the regular substitute for qnr, in Panjabi, is also found, very 
rarely, in Western Hindi. Beanies gives from Chaud an 
instance of an inflected instr. singular of a feminine noun 
in 7fTR;*rr, from «tott. 

Oss» ©o* 

«• although in reality a conjunctive participle from 

fiffT, e to do,’ or ‘make,’ is colloquially used as a post¬ 
position with the inflected forms of both nouns and pronouns, 
throughout the Ganges Valley. It is nearly equivalent to % 
m the sense of ‘from’ or ‘by;’ it is never to be rendered 
‘with.’ Thus we may say, qjq fiffi 7;ff<T, ‘free from sin,’ 
for qjq % Tffcl or qiq Tfff- But in the following from the 
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Ramot/mi, is equivalent to'fj, ‘in;’ ^ grr ^niVnj "3T 
‘fastened like arrows in (bis) mother’s breast.’ 


arid are sometimes found for the abl. postposition 
is sometimes colloquially added to %, thus, % %: it 
emphasizes the idea of ‘source,’ ‘beginning;’ thus, tjgj-g ^ 
% ^ <m, c quite from the mountain to the river/ 
very rarely occurs as a dialectic substitute for cRi; it properly 
belongs to Hdroti. 


c. Hie Himalayan postpositions, as will be seen in Table IF., differ very 
considerably from those used elsewhere, but call for little special remark 
in this connection. It is well, however, to note the very frequent use, in 
Naipali, at least, of the conjunctive participle, of the verb 

(H.H. 

4 to see , 5 as a postposition, in many instances where High 
Himli would have %.* Thus, H.H., 

^ % *P»IT3, ‘ whosoever shall be ashamed of me/ The gen. 

postpositron in all the Himalayan dialects is efff, which is tnSected to 
^iT (ot the masc. old. sing, and the plur., and to ^ for the fem. 


t iroughout. r fhe use of the postposition %, assigned to the ablative, 
is confined to those cases in. which in High Hindi, bears an instru¬ 
mental sense. 





The Eastern Dialects . 

1^4. In the dialect of the Rdmdyan , as in many eastern Declension in 
dialects, a short vowel takes the place of a final long vowel in th ° i{amA >’ uu - 
I adbhava nouns, masc. and fern. Thus, for ^nfr, ‘ a bride¬ 
groom/ wo have for vr?T, ‘an earthen jar/ f or 

‘a woman,’ -rrf^; etc., etc. Also for the inherent 
a final of nouns in High Hindi, we often find a, sometimes 
lengthened, metri gratia ; as, £jr, for ‘body;’ aW or 
for ‘a hero;’ etc., etc. 


Compare the analogous use of karke, above referred to, § 173 , 


8 
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175- All nouns whatever, in this dialect, are declined in 
precisely the same way. The class of (High Hindi) Tadbhava 
substantives in ^ does not exist, and all nouns are unchanged 
in the sing., except that for the acc. or dat. the termination 
ff or is often added to the uninflected base; thus, THlff 
or ‘Earn,’ or ‘to Earn ;’ or ‘the sage,’ 

or ‘to the sage.’ In the following, this form is apparently 
used as an abl.: T|fS, ifift TTWT, ‘the king, 

having made inquiry of his Guru and performed the family 
rites.’ Occasionally, at the end of a line, in old Hindi poetry, 
we find the termination commonly represented by Anusvar. 
It may he added (1) to a nom. sing.: as, ‘to-day 

there is no doubt,’ in which case it is to be regarded as a 
neuter termination; or (2) to an acc. sing.: as, 

‘ together with Sugriv,’ where it represents the masc. acc. sing, 
termination. But it is often added only for the sake of metre 
or rhyme. The voc. sing, is regularly like the nom. 

176. The nom. plur. of all nouns, masc. and fern., is like the 
nom. sing. ; the obi. plur. is formed by adding «j, or , 
to the nom. sing. : as, from Tjf«r, ‘ a sage,’ obi. plur., ; 

‘a god,’ obi. plur., ; ^Tfr, ‘a woman,’ obi. plur., 

• In some instances, is added after a vowel- 
termination, the euphonic ^ being characteristically omitted : 
as in , ‘ to the eager,’ dat., from 

a. In a single instance, we find in the Rdmdyan a masc. 
nom. plur. in in ‘musicians;’ thus, fhpii 

?RT I 1JT«T <ER<RT*!T) ‘the servants all, and 

the different musicians, he loaded with gifts and honour.’* 


Compare the similar form from the Prem Sugar, . 
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177. The following Sanskrit case-forms occur: viz., masc, 
instr. sing., • with an arrow; ’ also used adverbially, 
‘joyfully;’ neut. acc. sing., 5 ^j, ‘Brahma-,’ masc. abl. sing., 
‘from (their) rank;’ neut. loc. sing., TRf%, ‘in the 
heart;’ masc. nom. plur., (for Sk. ^TT;), ‘ men ; ’ masc. 
voc. sing., ‘O king!’; fern. voc. sing., ‘O Sitd!\ 


178. In many instances, we find in the Rdmdyan the termi¬ 
nation added to substantives and words used substantively: 
ab ’ ^’4t- T?=fiT, etc. This, however, is not a case- 

ending, but serves merely to emphasize the noun, and is 
theiefore equivalent to the High Hindi emphatic particle, *ft;* 

e -b-> vf , ‘even one blind or deaf would 

not speak thus.’ 


179. In the Rdmdyan the postposition for the acc. and dat. Postpositions 
is : thus, H* M ‘for you Brahma yan? 

h as sown th e seed of trouble.’ Variant forms are cj^, 
t !1( l HilV (tfn^) ; eg and eg also occur. None of these, how¬ 


ever, are of frequent employment; the obi. form in or f|, 
mentioned above, is very commonly preferred. 


180. r lhe gen. postposition appears in the Rdmdyan under 
three different forms: viz., or obi. masc., f em ., 
inflected, before fem. nouns only, to ^fx; ; and to 
uliich we may assign the fem. inflected form, %, As these 
are apt to confuse the beginner, we give the following ex¬ 
amples of the use of each form : Tig 
‘the Lord said. It is the poison of the moon, brother;’ f^r 
^ ‘the pain of the creatures is not removed •’ 

* 1 lns foi m ,las apparently arisen from the Brnj form of this particle 
’- v '’ le “Vision of h t and sandhi of the tlicn concurrent vowels ■ so that' 
c.g*., ekau is for ekahu . 
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<srm fspf ^r, £ whose gain is the injury of others’ 
well-being;’ *f)HT TWrft? ‘guard Situ,’ or ‘keep 

a watch of Sitd ;’ ttsjtt tftUT ^ ‘the first (form of) 
devotion is association with the good.’ cfir; is also used before 
inasc. nouns or pronouns in an oblique case : ^Tfff cp; 

JTTff »I iTR), ‘1 may not be killed by any one,’ lit.., ‘die, killed 
by any one;’* ^TT^ift; U ‘that immortal 

One, whose handmaid thou art;’ ‘the welfare 

of Tulsi ;’ ^3?n % 1(1^ *n?Ti, ‘ Uma, this is the greatness 

of the good.’ Besides the above, the regular inflections, % 
and are also found in the Rdmdyan ; so also, rarely, the 
Kanauji gen. sign, and the Braj, c^t ; but all these are 
foreign to the dialect. 

181. The usual form of the abl. postposition in the Rdmd¬ 

yan is "?j. The loc. postposition is with seven variant 
forms, given in Table II., all of which = II. II. It. The other 
postpositions assigned to the locative call for no special 
remark. The Sanskrit tn5«cT, corrupted to is occasion¬ 
ally used in the sense of the H.H. ‘ up to;’ as, ^ftsPT 
TT^fT, ‘for as much as one yojan.’ also becomes 

and 

« 

182. In Avadhf, Bhojpuri, Magadln, and Maithili, strong* Tadblmva 

masc. nouns in are uninflected in the obi. sing. But in the gen. sing., 
before the postposition cR, a final or is shortened, giving, e.g., 

^JTfaaR instead of vj\ cR, 1“ Bhagalpur, how¬ 

ever, a final long vowel is retained in this case also. Weak nouns ending 
in a silent consonant, as ghar> may be inflected to e in the obi. sing. 



* ^TPC is here the nom. plur., agreeing with as plural in form, 
though singular in sense. 
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in Mftgadhi, or to a in the Mai thill of S. Bhngalpiir, giving 1 ghare , 

ghara . In the other eastern dialects, nouns of this class are un¬ 

changed in the obi. sing. 

a. Verbal nouns in *f,in Bhojpuri, Mdgadhf, and Maithili, make the Inflection of 
obi. sing\ in tjTf ; as, * seeing,’ obi. sing. Verbal nouns ^ ^ ^ ^° UI 

which consist of the root, either aloue or with an added make the 
obi. sing, in JT e in all these dialects ; as or obi. sing, 

But in the centre and extreme east of the Maithili country J7 ai is some¬ 
times used for this e, arid on the border of the Mdgadhf, a ; as in the 
m. ^r, Mg. ^O. The verbal noun in ^ in the central part of the 
S. Maithili area, makes the obi. sing. *.n as obi. sing. 

In Bhojpuri, the nom. and obi. plnr. terminate in »f, fs\, or c|*. Besides 
these, in Sdrau and Champaran is used a non-bonorific plural in sa. 

Avadhf, Riwal, and Magadhl have in the nom. and obi. plur., and 
Magadh-Maithill, f^f. The other Maithili sub-dialects make the plural 
throughout like the singular, or use a periphrastic form with etc. 

Sufficient illustrations will be found in the Tables. 


b. Bhojpuri, Mdgndhl, and Maithili present in the singular true in- Inflectional 
flectioual instrumental and locative cases, which terminate respectively ^ ases * 
in ^ and If. Variant forms of the instr. are, in W. Bhojpuri, and 
in S.E. Maithili, and In general, these inflectional cases are con¬ 
fined to weak nouns, except in Bhojpuri, where they occur in strong nouns 
also, a final d being first rejected. Other final long vowels are shortened, 
ami the cognate semi-vowel is inserted before these terminations. Illus¬ 
trations are: from instr. and from **T*ft, instr. 

; from , loc. 


183. ill all the Eastern Hindi dialects is added to tlie nonn, as Eagtern 
in High Hindi, to form a periphrastic plural. But when the noun denotes PhrasUcPlwal. 
olner than rntiounl beings, is used instead of I n t i, e 

dialects, spoken on the border of Bengal, occur the following variants: 
in S. Bbagalptir, and and in Central and Western I*uraniv ;( ^ 
and In the former district, and 

and in the latter, are used in like manner. Usually, the plural 
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termination of the noun is omitted before these appended words, as before 
in High Hindi; but in Bhojptiri, M&gadhi, and some forms of 
Maithili, it is pleonastically retained, giving, e.g., such forms as, 

‘books/ ‘houses/ But the postpositions only follow 

the second word. 


in Eastern ^ several cases are formed in all the Eastern dialects, as in 

Colloquials. High Hindi, by means of postpositions added to the oblique form of the 
noun, sing, or plur. These are given for the several cases in Table II., 
and for the most part require no special remark. It should be noted, 
however, that of the acc. and dat. postpositions, the ^ forms are used 
both for the acc. and dat.; the remainder for the dative only. The gen. 
postpositions lack for the most part the inflections which they take before 
nouns masc. and fem. in High Hindi. The following statements indicate 
usage in the various Eastern dialects. 

Gen. Postposi- 185. In Avadhf and Riwdi, ^ kar is used unchanged before all 

tions in Eastern T . , , _ v <=* 

Dialects. nouns. In Bhojpuri, ^ k, cfi Are, and hat, are used without inflection 
before both masc. and fem. nouns in the direct form, about as H.H. qjf 
and before masc. nouns in the obi. sing, and the plur., the inflected 
form cRT is used, nearly ns H.H. ifi. In Magadhi and Mnithili, cfi, Sfi, 

A, Are, and her, are used before all nouns without change for gender or 
number. In the MAgadhi near Patna, is rarely used before masc. 
nouns, and before fem. nouns in all cases. In Avadhi, Riwaf, and 
Maithil-Mdgadhi, as also, in the last named, and ifi^,are used 
without change before all nouns. In the Maithili of South Bhagnlptir, 
is used without change for number before all masc. nouns, and 
before all fern, nouns. 

WaaHnr^ ?0nt 186 ‘ Ti,e remain! "g' postpositions cull for no remark. It will be ob- 
! ' f 'r\ed that the case of the Agent is wanting in all the modern eastern 
dialects. The construction of the verb with the case of the Agent in % 
is distinctively a western idiom, and is not found in the local speech much 
e.-w of Cawnpore, The instr. case, mentioned § 182, b, takes a different 
construction from that of the case of the agent with ^ in High Hindi. 
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10$\ It should be noted that in most Hindi poetry the Omission of 
postpositions, though sometimes used, are oftener omitted, **V**»« 
and the oblique form of the noun, if there be such, or if not, 
the nom. form, may represent any one of the cases. The 
same peculiarity appears, though to a more limited extent, 
in some Braj prose. This omission of the postpositions is not 
to be regarded as mere poetical or rhetorical license. The 
classic poetry, which is still held as the model of poetical 
composition, presents the language at a much earlier stage 
than the modern High Hindi. Tulsi Das , whose R&mayan 
is regarded by the people as a model of poetic merit, wrote in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. Kabir , whose writings 
are also highly esteemed, wrote over a hundred years earlier. 

In its last stage of decay the ancient case-terminations had 
been almost all lost, so that one form—commonly the ancient 
genitive—had to express all the various relations formerly 
distributed among six cases. It was out of this state of things 
that the modern system of declension by the aid of post¬ 
positions gradually arose, as it was felt to be demanded by 
the progressive abrasion of the old forms. The old Hindi 
Poet 1 y presents the language to us near the beginning of this 
period of grammatical reform. Postpositions are indeed used, 
but sparingly, as compared with modern Hindi prose, and the 
Prakrit system of declension still to some extent maintains 
its ground. But this latest form of Prakrit declension, so 
worn out as scarcely to deserve the name, is accurately repre¬ 
sented, not by eight, but by two, or— if we count a vocative, 
which now and then appears,—three cases only. The recog¬ 
nition of this state of things is essential to the grammatical 
understanding of classic Hindi poetry. 


188. The following tables present a comparative view of 
1 ie chief peculiarities of declension in fourteen dialects, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain them. Table II. g iv es the 
postpositions to be severally appended to the oblique form of 
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the nouns in the different dialects. Table III. gives the 
declension of a strong niasc. Tadbhava noun, with the post¬ 
positions properly appended. A few are omitted for lack of 
space, but they may be readily supplied from Table II. It 
has been judged sufficient in the other three Tables to give, 
with the nominative, oidy that form of the noun in the oblique 
cases, to which the postpositions are added, and the inflectional 
cases which occur in a few dialects. Those steins are called 
‘ close,’ which terminate in a consonant, or the silent a; those 
which end in a vocalized vowel, arc called ‘ open.’ In Table 
VI. the Naijpali is omitted, as the word erfrf docs not occur in 
the only Naipdli that I have seen, the translation of Luke’s 
Gospel ; in which, for ^Tft, we always have the masc. Tadbhava 
obi. sing., cjfr. But if the word is used in Naipdli, 
we may infer from analogy that its declension will not 
differ from that of other masculine and feminine nouns un¬ 
inflected in the singular. In fact, in Naipdli, all nouns, 
except masc. Tadbhavas in are declined exactly alike. 
In all the dialects the accusative may have the same form as 
the nominative, even though this is not always given in the 
Table. Where alternative forms are given for the noiu. sing, 
or plur,, either may be declined throughout. 
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Origin of the Declensional Forms. 

189. In all Tatsama nouns and many Tadbhavas, the distinctive termi- Origin of Nom. 
nation of the Sanskrit nom. sing, has entirely disappeared from modern 
High Hindi. But in archaic and poetic Hindi, as also in Naipali and 
other Himalayan dialects, u final often remains in masc. nouns, where it 
represents the Prakrit termination o, for the Sk. ah ; as, e.g., in dcsu, 
lor Pr. desoy Sk. deshah , H. H. desk ; and Idhu, Pr. Idho, Sk. luhhah , 

H. II. labh.* This form is common in the Rdmdyan, with the final vowel 
often lengthened metr. grat .; as in Idhu for Idhu, H. H. labh. 

u. Tadhhava masc. nouns in a, Mar. o, inflected to e in the sing., 
usually represent Sanskrit or Prakrit nouns formed by adding the affix 
ka to bases in a.f This added k was first rejected, and then the con¬ 
current vowels were combined. Thus, e.g., for the Sk. ghuta , we have 
a Prakrit theme, ghataka , nom. sing., ghatakah , whence, by §§ 79, c., 89, 

} k being rejected; and the final ah changed to o, we have a form ghartio, 
which by sandhi , yields first a form in au, the common Braj termination ; 
l "Inch, again, is softened to o in gharo, as in Mfinvdri and in most western 
dialects, and is finally reduced to d in the High Hindi form, ghard. By 
a similar process, we obtain in succession from the Sk. mclakah , for 
f the forms, melao, Mdr. melo, H. H. meld. 


See §§ 79, c., 85, 99 ; the change had already taken place in the 

Apabhransic Prakrit. In the dialect of the Rdmdyan of Tulsl Dds y this 
I u * s added, from analogy, even to Arabic and Persian nouns, where 
it does not belong; as, e.g., niwdju, for the Pers. niwdz ; tarwdru, for 
talwdr ; and in the Baghelkhandi N.T., in shaksu, shahru , for Ar. 

« shakhsy shahr. 

t See § 100, and foot-note. Lassen (Inst. Ling. Pracr., p. 475) explains 
this termination ns due to the elision of the affix k, ‘ of very frequent 
u?,e in the Apabhransic Prakrit. Beanies, while accepting, in general, 
with Hoernle, this theory as to the origin of these Hindi nouns in o and d, 
adds the suggestion that an original accent of the ultimate in such words 
may have had much to do in the preservation of this Prakritic o . (Comp 
Otamm. vol, ii. pp. 4 . 15 .) But the lists of words which he gives will 
h.iidh warrant, us in assigning to this factor a universal influence, and I 
am inclined still to regard the addition and subsequent elision of this 
PiaLiitic k as at least the chief cause of the conservation of the long 
termination in this clas* of Hindi nouns. 
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b. Tadbhava fern, nouns in i commonly stand for Sanskrit or Prakrit 
nouns ending; in the fem. affix ilea, whence have arisen, successively, forms 
in id and iyu* By a similar process are explained the Avadhi fem. nr ins 
in (vd; as, e.g., nadivd (H. II. nadi ), which presupposes a Prakrit theme, 
fiadikd . After the same analogy are derived fern, nouns in it, as, c.g., 
bdlti, for Sk. buht led, whence the Pr. bain a, Av. bdluyd, H. H. buhu 
Similarly we explain many Tadbhava masc. nouns in i and it ; as, e.g., 
from Sk. dhdvikah , H. H. dhobi, through intermediate forms, dhdvio , 
dhobiyu ; moti, masc. from Sk. neut. maulctikam, through Pr. mottiam ; 
and also, II. FI. bichchhd, for a Prakrit form, vihchhuo, for vulgar Sk. 
vrishchukah (?), for vrishchikah . The Sk. fem. termination, d, has dis¬ 
appeared ; as, e.g., in bat, for Sk. vdrttd. 

190. In the hi, Inn, which mark the obi. sing, of all nouns in 0. B. 
and other archaic Hindi, we have a last surviving remnant of the Sk. sing, 
declensional system. These appear to stand respectively for the gen. 
sing., he, and the loc. sing., hiu, of the Apabhransic Prakrit. Of these, 
the former is derived from the termination of the Sk. gen. sing., syarf 
the latter from that of the Sk. loc. sing, in smin, which in Sk. appears 
only in certain pronouns, but in Apabhransic Prakrit was transferred also 
to nouns. In archaic Hindi, the case distinctions were so far obliterated 
that these terminations stand not only for the gen. and loc., but also for 
the dat., acc., and ahl. as well. 

a • From this obi. sing, form in hi, when added to Prakritic themes in 
ako, do, by the common elision of h we should have tii, which by con¬ 
traction gives us the e which in High Hindi marks the obi. sing, of nouns 
of this class. In unaugmeuted themes, as in ghar (Sk. griha ), the hi has 
wholly disappeared, leaving the obi. form like the nom. 

b. The Mdr., Mw., Kan., and G. (also Guj.) obi. sing, of this class of 
nouns, points back to another Pr. gen. sing., in ssa, for Sk. sya ; whence 
Prakrit terminations, ha, aho, which, added to stems of this type, by a 
similar elision of //, and sandhi of concurrent vowels, would yield the obi. 
sing, termination, a, of these dialects. Hence also the Avadhi form in vd , 
w here* however, v has been inserted because of the hiatus caused by the 
loss ot the original suffix, lc. 


* Vid. §§ 82, 88, a., Rem . 1. 
t Vid. Lassen : Inst . Ling . Praer . § 1/5, 6. 
t Vid. ib. §§ 175,7; 106,6. 
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c, The Marwari and Mew&rl have preserved an inflected case of the Inflected Instr. 
agent, in ai , derived apparently from the Sk. instr. case termination ina, anc ^ ^° 0 ’ 

Ap. Pr. cna and en, whence, with the loss of the nasal, the form in 
cpiestion. The same termination is to be recognized in the Bhojpurl, 

M&gadhi, and Maithill inflected instr. case in en, as in balen, * by force ; 5 in 
which, as also in the same case-ending in Marathi, Anusvar represents the 
original n of ina . Gujeratl retains this same case-ending, though Anusvdr 
has been lost, as in the Rajputana dialects. The same Hindi dialects 
retain also an inflected loc. sing, in e or ai, in which we have the Sk. loc. 
termination i. 


191. The nom. plur. termination, e , of Tadbhava nouns in a, as also the Origin of Nom. 
dialectic termination, d, finds a parallel in the same termination in the ^ ^ ur * 
nom. plur. masc. of the Magadhi Prakrit,* and one might be inclined to 
adopt this view of their origin, -except that the Magadhi was an eastern 
form of Prakrit, whereas these terminations are chiefly found in the 
western dialects of Hindi. The western Apabhransic Prakrit, which so 
often helps in the elucidation of Western Hindi forms, apparently furnishes 
the original of the Marwari (also Ivum., G., Mw.) nom. plur. in a, as a 
weakening of the Apabhransic termination do, du ; but this gives no light 
as to the termination <?.' As regards this last termination, therefore, 

I still incline to prefer Hoernle’s suggestion that the inflected nom. plur. 
of these nouns is in fact identical with the obi. sing. ; i.e., it is originally 
a gen. sing., and thus an elliptical expression, leaving log, vrind, or some 
such noun of multitude, to he understood. This hypothesis >vould not only 
explain both of these nom. plurals, but also explicate such rare and now 
vulgar idioms as kutt'e log, etc. An analogy to this supposed transfer 
of a gen. to the nom. is found in the Baghelkhandl N. T., where the gen. 
plur. form of the 2nd personal pronoun, tihdnre , similarly appears as a 
nominative. In the archaic nom. plur. in n or ni, still preserved in 
Avadhi, we have the Sk. neut. nom. plur. termination, transferred to masc. 
and fern, nouns. This change had already taken place in Prakrit.f 

a - The various fern. nom. plur. terminations, ain, dn, en, and n, have 
arisen from the same ncut. termination, ani, by contraction from the 


^ id. Lassen: Inst . Ling, Prac . p. 430. So also Beames: Comp . 
Gramm, vol. ii. p. 205, 

! ^ id. Lassen: Inst, Ling, Prac . p. 309. 
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Prakrit Sin, or by rejection of the final i and softening 1 of n to Anusvar; 
tin, indeed, already appears as norn. plur. in Shaurasenl Prakrit.* 

b. Nouns not included under the above heads, have lost the notn. plur. l| 
termination, and thus become in form like the singular. 

Origin of Obi. 192. Of the oblique plural, the earliest Hindi form that X have found ! 
i. ^ oims * is given by Beames from Cliand, in dnan , Pr. dnam ; from which last are 
readily derived, through Prakrit gen. forms in hun and him, the Hindi 
terminations, aun, on, and an. In the obi. plur. forms in an and anl, we 
must again recognize the Sanskrit termination, atii> of the nom. and acc. J 
neut. plural, which, not unnaturally, appears to have been confused with 
that of the gen. plural. 

a. I am unable to account for the hi which is added to this final n in 
some Eastern Hindi dialects', except it be that, from the need of a clearer 
indication of the oblique than this an alone could give, the termination hi 
(Sk. sya), already the sign of the oblique in the singular, f was made to 
serve the same purpose in the plural also. The plural termination, nh, 
is probably to be explained, with HoernIe,J as representing the nn of the 
^ Prakrit gen. plural, which already in some Prakrit dialects had be- 1 
come nh.$$ 

193. The Naipdlf termination, heru or haru, of the nom, and obi. 
plur., is made up of two .elements; the first, he (or ha) is the termination 
of the Ap. Prakrit gen. sing., for Sk. sya ;|| to which has been added, in 
the second place, the affix kerako , whence feer'do, kero, kern, giving, e.g., 
such a form as ghodahakery, whence by elision of k, etc., ghordheru. 

' . r i 

Origin of the Postpositions of Declension. 

194. The origin of the genitive postposition has long been o.ie of the 
vexed questions of Hindi philology; but Dr. Hoernle, of Benares, may be 
regarded as having at last reached a solution of the problem.^ For the 


* Vid. Lassen : Inst. Ling. Prac. p. 379. 
f Vid. § 18. J Comp . Gramm, p. 211. 

§ Vid. Lassen : Inst. Lin*. Prac. p. 271. || lb. p. 462. 

H Vid. op. cit. § 377. Since the first edition of this work, Beames Ins 
published bis acceptance of essentially the same theory; see his Comp. 
Gramm . vol. ii. pp. 270-287. 
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of liis argument we refer the reader to his Comparative 
and here briefly note the conclusions to which his investigation 

5' leads. 

«. The various forms of the Hindi gen. postposition, viz. kd, kau, Aro, Origin of Gen. 

t jfe’ ? car > hard, kerau , kero , herd , Acr, g-o, ro, lo, are all corruptions or Pobtpositiuns ' 
Prakrit modifications of krita, the Sk. past part, of kri, ‘to do.’ This 
participle received in Prakrit the addition of the common affix Arc, so that 
ky the elision of t , and change of ri to er, it assumed the form keraka or 
kerika. In Prakrit, this participle was often used after a gen. noun, with 
"hich it was made to agree, but without any modification of the sense. 

Thus it came at last to supplant the gen. termination, and became itself 
a sign of the gen. case, as it is to-day in Hindi. From Icerakah we obtain 
^he Hindi postpositions, kero, herd, ker, kc, precisely as we have ghoro, 
ghora, and ghor, from ghotakah ; and— ar , instead of er, being substituted 
for the ri of krita —through shorter Prakrit forms, karito, kario , may be 
derived the eastern colloquial forms, kara, kar, ka . These are thus the 
oldest forms of the Hindi gen. postposition. In the case of the 1st and 
-ad pers. pronouns in High Hindi, and in Marwdri and Mewari uni¬ 
versally, the initial k and the final k of karako or kcrako having both 
$ ^ een e lided, the forms ran, rau , ro, and rd remained. From the forms 
jp above given may easily be derived the Braj, Kanauji and High Hindi 
jy ^ 0l lns > knii, ko, and kd, as also the Mdrwdri, go. The Mewari, lo, in like 

I ‘ ( rnanner » points bark to another Prakrit form of this same word, krlako, 
f; ^ 0l herako, as its original; unless, indeed, it be connected with the 
Marwari dd (?). 

^ke Mdr. gen. postposition dd, G. do, I now regard as abbreviated 
kom the archaic Mdr. gen. postposition, hando .* This last has been 
connected by Beanies, through the common Mdrwdri change of s to h, 

'vith the Sindhi gen. postposition, sando, and thus with the Sk. pres, part., 

Sunia , from the root «s.f Thus, e.g., the Mdr. ghord dd (archaic, gkord 
hando) Would be, lit., ‘ being of the horse/ i.e., * that which is of the horse/ 

c * The rare May. gen. postposition, tanau (Guj. po), already appears, 
as a ! lo i in the Apabhransic Prakrit, and later, in Old Gujerdti. It is 
connected by Benmes with the Sk. affix, tana, as iu sanatoria, pur at ana. 


Vid. § 1/2. Hoernle, however, would connect it with diyd, ‘given/ 
P er k part, of dend. See Comp. Gramm . p. 239. 

1 Comp , Gramm , vol. ii. pp. 290, 291. 
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nutana, from saarf, j^wra, ww (wava).* If this origin be granted, then the 
heavy termination in o would seem from analogy to point toward a 
Frakntic form of this affix, tanako , whence tan’do , etc.; a supposition the 
more probable in this case, that to this day the Marwfiris are specially 
fond of adding k and other meaningless letters to various words. Yet in 
view of the fact that the postpositions generally are demonstrably Prakrit 
forms of individual words, originally regarded as in grammatical con¬ 
struction with the preceding noun, some doubt would seem to attach to 
the above derivation, as making this tanau unlike other postpositions, and 
an exception to this rule. On this we must wait for more light. 

and^cc^Post' In the former edition of this work I was inclined, with Trumpp, 

positions. to see k the origin of the objective postpositions, ko , kaun , etc., in this same 
Sk. participle, krita, which has been the original of the gen. postpositions, 
ltd) etc. Further study of the matter, however, has led me to accept the 
theory suggested by Hoernie,f and worked out also by Beanies + which 
connects the various objective postpositions which have an initial k, with 
the Sk. loc. sing., kakshe , from kdkfdia, ‘armpit,’ ‘side,’ whence the loc. 
Bang, form, kdchlie, ‘near.’ From this word comes the O. H. kdkh, 
ace. kak/iam ; whence, by the common attenuation of kfi to //, and its 
subsequent elision, may easily be derived the various forms of this post¬ 
position, kdhan, kalian , kdhun or kahun , kaun, and ko. An apposite 
instance of an identical series of phonetic changes is given by Beanies, in 
the case of the Sk. paksha , ‘ side,’ which has become, in Hindi, pdkhan , 
pdhun , pahun.§ This accounts in a simple way for the medial h in the 
archaic forms of this postposition, as the older theory does not; while the 
meaning, ‘ to,’ ‘ towards/ may be easily derived from the earlier sense of 
the word, as illustrated in the Bang., kdchhe, ‘ near.’ 

a. The origin of the objective postpositions, nen , nai, and na, used in 
Western Hindi, is suggested by the NaipftK substitute, len, which, by a 
simple and common phonetic change, has probably arisen from lagi (from 
the root lag), still used in dialectic Hindi, as a postposition meaning ‘ to,’ 
* up to.’ || This change of l to ne is well illustrated by the M&r., ndnut , 


* Com ^ <*r ain m. vol. ii. p. 287. t See Comp. Gramm . § 3/5, 1. 

t Comp. Gramm, vol. ii. pp. 252-259. § lb. vol. ii. p. 258. 

ii Anotl possible derivation, however, is that suggested by Hoernle, 
* ,mn labdha (H. H. liyd), ‘received,’ ‘obtained/ loc. sing., labdhc , 
ffir the benefit of.’ See Comp . Gramm. § 3/5, 2. 
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for Ar., la’nat, ‘curse, 5 and Nandan , for ‘Loudon, 5 as found in the 
Mar. Khydls. 

b. Of the Himalayan objective postpositions, kani is an old loc. sino., 
from the Sk., harne, ‘ at the ear, 5 or ‘ side. 5 It is to be identified with 
the Br. and Kan., Icane , used in a distinct prepositional sense, as in mere 
hane do , ‘come to me. 5 Sani, found also in other Western Hindi dialects, 
is derived by Hoernle from the Sk. sange , in the sense, ‘ in attachment to. 5 
With this he also connects the abl. postpositions, san , sen, san, sane , and sent. 

The origin of the Kum. hunt is not so clear; but I am inclined to connect 
it with the noun of agency, Jiunyd (from hunu, ‘to be 5 ), in the contiguous 
Nnipall, the usage of which sometimes closely approaches that of an 
objective postposition, as in the following: mero hunyd ans , ‘ the part 
which is for me 5 (Luke xv. 12.) 

c. Tata, sometimes used for Ico, as in apne talu for apne ho, is from 
the Sk. loc. sing., sthdne .* 

196. The facts brought to light by Beamesf since the former edition ~ . . 

,? n b j Origin of the 

or tnis warn mar was published, appear to settle the long-debated question Postpositions 

of the origin of the postposition ne, in the case of the agent, and de- A S ent * 

monstrate its connection with the n forms of the objective postposition. 

Against the old theory of the connection of this ne with the Sk. 
nistr. affix, ina , stand the following facts. First, unlike that, it is but 
loosely connected with the noun, in which respect, however, it evidently 
resembles the other postpositions, as men , par, etc., which are known to 
have been originally separate words. In the second place, it is impossible 
thus to account for the final e. The natural effect of long use, as in all 
similar cases, would be to shorten, rather than to lengthen, the affix. 

Thirdly, its very late appearance is against such an origin; it caunot be 
traced back further than two or three hundred years. Lastly, in older 
Authors, where the subject is a pronoun, and the construction in modern 
hiigh Hindi would require the case of the agent with ne, they often use 
simply the obi. form of the pronoun, thus showing that already the dis¬ 
tinctive termination of this case had been lost. And so in the Rnjputana 
dialects, where a relic of the Sanskrit termination of this case has been 
demonstrably preserved, as in Mur., ghorai, for ghore ne, the n has 
Mready disappeared. 

b* Tlic clue to the real origin of this postposition is furi bed by the 

* See, however, § 198, b. 
t Comp . Gramm . vol. ii. pp, 262-272, 
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Gujerati, which, in many cases where High Hindi would use the case of the 
agent with he, employs instead the dative, which case, in Gujerdti, is 
formed by the postposition ne. Remembering now that the use of nc for 
the agent belongs exclusively to Western Hindi, with which Gujerati is 
historically and geographically connected, one cannot well resist the con¬ 
clusion that the ne of the agent in Hindi, is identical with the nc of the 
dative in Gujerati and Panjdbi. But while Gujerati used this particle for 
both the object and the agent, Hindi, having already an objective post¬ 
position, ho, naturally restricted the use of ne to the case of the agent. 
If, now, we inquire further what was the origin of this 7ie, we are thus 
at once led to connect it,—like the nai , nain , and nc! , which in some 
Western Hindi dialects are substituted for ko ,— through the Naip&U le , 
with the root lag ; the order of derivation being as follows: Sk. past 
part, act., lagya , Pr. laggio , H. lagi, lai, le, ne. The Anusvar, which 
sometimes occurs, appears to be inorganic. 

Origin °f the 197 . The postposition, se, with its variants, san , sen, sahj, sane, san, 

positions' and senl, as already suggested, may be connected with the Sk. loc. sing, 
sahge. The form hai, is easily explained by the familiar change of 5 to h. 
The forms son and saun, however, are more naturally explained as having 
arisen from the Sk., sam, ‘ with/ the m of which would account for the 
labial diphthongs, 0 and au. 

a . Ten , te, and tan, may possibly be connected, as has been rnggested,* 
with the Sk. abl. affix, tas, which may be added to any noun in Sanskrit, 
giving it an ablative sense. It may be noted that under the form to, this 
tas had become the regular abl. termination in Prakrit. But the analogy 
of the other postpositions as beiug separate words, requiring the inflection 
of the stem of the noun to which they are attached, casts doubt upon this 
derivation, and suggests that the origin of these postpositions also must 
be sought in some individual word. I am thus inclined to accept the 
suggestion of Hoernlef that the original of te and teji is the loc. of a Sk. 
past part., tarite, root tri (for the regular form tlrna ), ‘ to pass over/ 
From this would come a Pr. form, tarie , or taie, whence, te. The Anusvar 
would then be inorganic. 


Origin of the 198. The various forms of the loc. postposition, men, are all referable 
portions. to * oc ‘ sing., madhye , of the Sk. madhya , ‘middle/ The various 
forms, madhya , madid, maid, maid, mail, all exhibit successive processes 


* Beames: Comp. Gramm, vol. ii. p. 2/3. 
t Comp. Gramm . pp. 225, 226. 
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of derivation, dh becoming h, and y, by § 90, first becoming i and then 
disappearing. In the forms mdnjh, maj/ii , jh is substituted for the con¬ 
junct dliy (§ 107). The long form, mdhai , suggests an increased Prakritic 
form, madhyake. The various forms with Anusvar, mdhin, mahan, men, 
mon, majjham , are possibly to be referred to the acc. form, madhyam . 
Men or main has arisen from mdhin , and from malian , by rejection of 
/*, and sandhi of the concurrent vowels.* 

a. The other loc. postposition, par, in all its variations, is derived from 
the Sk. upari, ‘ on.’ The Marwdri, always tenacious of old forms, has 
retained the initial vowel to the present day. From this original have 
proceeded in succession, the I3h. pari, H. II. par, Br. pai, and Urdu pa. 

0. The postposition tak is connected by Prof. Mouier-Williamsi* with 
the Sanskrit affix, daglina , used in the same sense ; thus, we may compare 
the Hindi, ghutnc talc, ‘ up to the knee,’ with the Sk, jdnu-daghna, of the 
same meaning. But the analogy of the other postpositions again leads us 
rather to seek for the original of tak in some separate word ; and I am 
inclined to accept the opinion of HoernleJ that it is to be found in the Sk. 
past part., tarita,— from the root fr/,— ‘passed to,’ hence, * up to to which 
has been added the dat. affix, ku, r and t having suffered elision. In the 
form talak, the l would represent the r of tarita, which in the shorter form 
lms disappeared. With tarita Hoernle also connects te and tain. 

c. The postposition lagi or Idgi, having the same meaning as the ah. ve, 
is to he identified with the Sk. indecl. past part., lagya, Pr. laggio, from 
the root lag, ‘to be attached/ The forms Ion and laun , may be derived 
from the other Prakrit form of the same participle, viz. lagiuna, for the 
Sk. lagitvd, whence, by the rejection of the medial g y and sandhi oi the 
vowels, n final passing into Anusvar, we have the forms, laun and Ion. 
Unless, indeed, with llocrnle,§ we trace it to the Ap. Pr. loc. sing, laiahun, 
fur the Sk. loc. lahdhe, lit., ‘ for the benefit of* (?). 


* Notwithstanding the high authority of Professor \Y eber, with this 
series of forms before me, I cannot agree with him when (Jena Literutur 
Zeitung, 1S/7, Nr. 33), he would derive men from the Sk. loc. affix, smin. 
Still less can l accept his alternative suggestion that, when used ip com¬ 
parisons, men may represent the Ar. min. Arabic particles are very rarely 
USe <i in modern Hindi, and min, I think, never. Moreover, when min 
is used, even in Urdu, it is not found by itself, blit always in Arabic phrases, 
min jurnla , min jduib, etc., and is never transposed from its proper 
place at the beginning of a word, t Sansk. Gramm. 80, xx. 

X Comp , Gramm . pp. 225, 226. § Comp . Gramm . p. 224. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

ADJECTIVES (apjRi^r). 

199. The Hindi adjective is exceedingly simple, and 
presents little requiring special explanation. Adjectives 
fall into two classes, viz., uninflected and inflected. Un- 
infleeted adjectives, as the term implies, remain unchanged 
before all nouns and under all circumstances, like the 
English adjective, and require no explanation. Inflected 
adjectives all terminate in W a, and correspond in all 
respects to Tadbhava nouns of the same termination, in¬ 
flected to xr e in the oblique singular. The rules for the 
inflection of such Tadbhava adjectives are the same as 
those given for the inflection of the genitive post¬ 
position, «BT, viz.:— 

(1) Before a masc. noun in the nom. sing., a final 
is unchanged. 

(2) Before a masc. noun in any other case, 'W d final 
is changed to T? e. 

(3) Before a fern, noun in any case, sing, or plur., d 
final is changed to % '<■ 

The following examples will illustrate the construction of 
adjectives:— 

Uninflected .Adjectives. 

sundur phut, ‘a beautiful flower/ or ‘beautiful 
flowers.’ 

qy sundur phut pur, ‘ on a beautiful flower.’ 
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sutidar phulori kd, c of beautiful flowers. 5 
sundar larfci, ‘ a beautiful girl. 5 
^nf^t Sunday larkiyan , c beautiful girls.’ 

W[ sundar larld hd , ‘ the beautiful girl’s. 5 

Sunday l arid yon ho, £ to beautiful girls. 5 
dharmmi parush, ‘ a virtuous man/ or c virtuous 

men. 5 

3iT dhaymmi punish led, f a virtuous man’s. 5 
wTjw' jf dharmmi purushon men, ‘among' virtuous men.’ 

Tjft dharmmi stri, ‘ a virtuous woman.’ 

Vwff f^STT dharmmi striydn, ‘virtuous women.’ 

Vwff Wt Wt dharmmi stri ho, ‘to a virtuous woman.’ 

Vinff ft^ff dharmmi striyon ho, ‘ to virtuous women.’ 

Inflected Adjectives. 

^■RT hdld ghord, ‘ a black horse.’ 

^rr% hale ghore, ‘ black horses.’ 

^fiT% hale ghore hd, ‘ the black horse’s.’ 

=fiT% isftft ilT kale ghoron par, ‘ on black horses.’ 

^iTwft fsjglt' hdli Lilli, ‘ a black cat.’ 
cfiTWt faftPlt hdli hilliydn, ‘ black cats.’ 

fwt UV hdli Lilli par, ‘ on a black cat.’ 

'<$T?5ft hdli billiyon ho, ‘ to black cats. 

a. Very rarely, adjectives in ^ i are inflected to *</“> lor the 

feminine: as in dukhiyd, from dukhi, ‘afflicted.’ 

200. A very few adjectives terminate in an ; these 
follow the analogy of Tadbhava masc. nouns of the same 
termination, and are inflected to ij en, obi. masc. and 
X m, fern., according to the rules above given for 
adjectives in ^sn d* The same rule applies to all 
ordinal numeral adjectives ending in wan, Examples 


* Vid. $ 109. 
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are: bayen hath, 1 on the left hand ; ’ ^TrY ^P?Y 

■qT das win ghari par , 1 at the tenth hour j’ 
bhwcn malune men, 1 in the twentieth month.’ 

Item. Adjectives do not, as a rule, assume the plural terminations, IT, 
^jj, . When the adjective comes last, in the poetic style, they are 
very rarely added. The perfect and imperfect participles of verbs, when 
used adjectively, are subject to the same rules as inflected adjectives. 



201. The affix sankhd (also and 

Sk. Pr. is sometimes added to the inflected 

base both of substantives and pronouns,, to express 
likeness. It is then inflected according to the rules for 
the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in (/, as,, d* 
qfr turn saHkhe purushon lea , 1 of men like 
you;’ *p(Y% *fiY us saHkhe ko mat riidno , 

‘ do not mind the like of him.’ 


202. The affix sd is added to adjectives to express 
resemblance, with the accessory idea of a lesser degree 
of the quality. 

u. This affix is inflected to ^ e and ^ i according to the 
rules for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in m- The 
adjective preceding m sd, if capable of inflection, must also 
be inflected. Examples are: ST UwT Idl so phxil, ‘ a 

reddish flower ^Y^Y nili si chiriy&n, ‘ blueish 

birds; ’ tJY% % pile se putte, ‘ yellowish leaves.’ 

b. The same particle may also be added to a noun or 
pronoun, converting it into an adjective expressing like¬ 
ness ; the pronoun must be put in the oblique form. 
Thus, e.g., we may say: W. fTOT kharag sd hathydr, 

‘ a word-like weapon; ’ *3? TfflY mujh sdpdpi, ‘a sinner 
like meTp fir* turn sd mitr , ‘ a friend like you.’ * 


* With such expression- as the above, compare such English colloquial 
forms as 4 sick-like/ 4 weak-like,’ etc. 
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Item. These compounds with ^TT are sometimes used in a substantive 
sense; in which case is inflected to agree with the noun to which it is 
appended; as, fw €t ^TcTT % ‘something like a sorrow is 

overspread. 5 

c. sd is also added to the genitive both of nouns 
and pronouns, when the likeness intended is not, as in 
the previous case, to the person or thing itself, but 
to something pertaining to the person or thing. Both 
the genitive and the appended Wt are then inflected to 

agree with the following noun. 

Thus we say: tjfSrl pandit hi si holt, ! speech 

like that of a pundit;’ nil ST hdthi kd sd munh, * a 

face like an elephant’s-ST* ^ % W* bd 8 h kc se ddut ’ ‘ tCCth 
like those of a tiger.’ 

d. This idiom is to be explained by supposing an ellipsis of the sub¬ 
stantive after the genitive. Thus, hdthi kd sd munh is for hdthi kd munh 
sd munh ; as we say in English, ‘a face like an elephant’s,’ for * a face 
like mi elephant's fare. 5 

e . Sometimes the noun qualified is omitted, as in the following . parba t 
hi kundald si dikhdl parti hai, ‘ something like a mountain cave appears.’ 
Here we must evidently supply some feminine noun, us, e.g., hint i. 



203. Identical in form, but of different origin and 
meaning, is the particle m set, winch is added in like 
manner to adjectives, to denote intensity 01 exa ss. 

Examples of this usage are: ^T bahut 

‘a great deal of flour;’ 'sfnft ^ thopisi roti, ‘ a very 
little bread;’ m Wf vrickd sd pahdr, ‘a very high 

mountain;’ ^ % vft% bare se ghore, ‘ very large horses. 

a. Sd, as used in this sense, is derived from the Sanskrit affix, shas, 

‘ -fold,’ through the Braj so. Sd, the affix denoting likeness, has come 
from tiie Sanskrit sama, ‘like,’ through the intermediate Braj form, 
saun, os the 11 H. inf., karna, bus come through the Braj karnaun. 

204. The dialectic forms of adjectives call for little re- Dialectic 
mark. Tadbhava High Hindi adjectives in wfl, inflected, in Adjective . 
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Braj have the termination and in Kanauji, the Rajputana 
and Himalayan dialects, The inflection of such adjectives 
in each of these dialects is the same as that of the corre¬ 
sponding class of nouns. Occasionally Anusvcir is added to 
the Braj obi. masc. inflection. Examples are the following: 


for H.H., Br., Tjft’fY; Mar., Mew., Kan., etc., 

c little; 5 Br. ®nqr*I ^ or /with a pleasant 

word/ for H.H., iftcf if. Mdnvfiri illustrations are: 
‘ a large horse ; 5 f a large mare;* 

‘large horses 5 (H.H. <=r% Tiftf) 5 ft TT^ITT^ 

‘ the throne ot the great king. 5 Kanauji forms of the adjective 
occasionally occur in poetry; as, in the Rdmdyan , for 

H.H., ^TR^TTj sallow. 5 


a. In all the Himalayan dialects, these same adjectives have in the 
nom. sing, the termination ^ft, inflected, as in nouns of this class, to W, 
in the mas£. obi. sing, and the plur. ; and to for the fern., throughout: 
a-S N. 'pft, -great,’ infl. masc. ^T, fern. But the possessive 

adjective, H. II., appears in Naipali in the weak form, ; 

it is inflected, however, after the analogy of the strong forms, to 
and 

205. In the dialect of the Rdmdyan , the class of Tadbhava 
adjectives in is wanting, and all adjectives alike are un¬ 
inflected; except that, as noted below, they occasionally assume 
the Sanskrit fern. nom. sing, terminations. But sometimes 
X is added for the fern. Thus, we have f a great 

king, 5 and *n; or (fern.), ‘a great injury. 5 

is the usual substitute for Y1T; as, e.g., 

‘ a king like Dasarath? 


a. In the modern eastern colloquials, adjectives of every type remain 
uninflected before masc. nouns in the oblique singular and nom. plural. 
The only exception mentioned by Grierson is in the case of Tadbhava 
adjectives in in A'zamgarh and Benares, which are inflected to as 
in High Hindi. These Tadbhavas in are inflected before feminine 
nouns to t;, as in High Hindi, except in the Maitliili of S. Bhagalpdr, iu 
Much they suffer no change for gender. In this dialect, however, they 
have ;• strengthened form in u, which is inflected to ^ before feminine 
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nouns. In N. Maithili, some close adjectives .ore inflected before feminine 


nouns to as in the Old Baiswari of the Rumdyan. 


206. Occasionally, in poetry, some adjectives, chiefly Tat - 
samas , assume certain Sanskrit terminations, indicative of 
ease and gender. Thus we often meet adjectives with the 
Sanskrit fern, terminations, ^ (after bases in or and 
^TT. Such forms occur most frequently in the latter part ot 
compound words. The final ^ is often shortened tor the sake 

of the metre. Examples are: . 

c beautiful women, destroyers of the 4 pride of Rati ;’ 

trRfiT, ‘ devotion most holy ; 5 6 Sita, the 

pure;’ % f^TTT f the modest speech of Gar nr .’ 

More rarely, we meet with, the termination *?(*) ot the Sk. 
dec. sing., masc. or neut.; as, e.g., f^TcT TT^ c Ram, 

the unborn, I ever adore;’ f*t^l - destroy all my 

doubt.’ 



Comparison. 

207. The Hindi adjective has no separate form to gompm- 
indicate the degrees of comparison. The Comparative 

degree is expressed by simply putting the nonn or pro¬ 
noun with which comparison is made, in the ablative 
case, thus: ^ vty "gu e| W3T ^ yah gliar us se hard ha >, 

1 this house is larger than that; ’ ’STPT 7 ■ 'F? ^ I 

ivah vrilesh dm he per se undid hai , 1 that tree is higher 
than a mango tree § jtfgjshahad se mUha , ‘sweeter 

than honey.’ 

a. Comparison may also be expressed by prefixing the 
Words aur and adhik, ‘more,’ and sometimes, 

With the same signification, the Persian ziydda, corrupted in 
Hindi to jiydda, or, colloquially, in the Doiib, 

jdsti, N. 

208. The Superlative degree is expressed by using The Superk 
with the adjective, the ahl. of sab, ‘all;’ thus, ^ tl ‘" iXr ' u ' 
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% ^?T sab sc hard, ‘ tlie greatesti.e., 1 great with all 
sab se mch, 1 the lowest; ’ 

% % y a h machhli sab machhliyon se sundar hai, ‘ this 

fish is the most beautiful of all fishes.’ 

a. Where no comparison is intended, a high degree of any 
quality is expressed by prefixing various words to the adjective, 
as in English and other languages. Most commonly, the word 

bah at, ‘much,’ 4 very,’ is prefixed; as, ^ffr{ bahut 

gahri nadi, ‘ a very deep river.’ Sometimes, colloquially, 
bard, ‘ great,’ is used instead of ; as, T ECTT bard 
bbdri pdtthar, 4 a very heavy stone;’ but this use of ^fT is not 
considered elegant. The intensive affix, sd, (§ 20.‘3) has the 
same force. Other words thus employed, especially in literary 
Hindi, are ati, 4 verv,’ atyant, ‘extremely;’ as, 

ati sundar, ‘very beautiful;’ ’Slcgifl atyant 

bhaydnak, ‘exceedingly terrible.’ The word param (cf. 
Lat. primus ), is often prefixed to Tatsama adjectives in the 
same sense as the above ; as, e.g., param adbhut, 

‘ very wonderful;’ paramshuddh, ‘ supremely holy.’ 

b. Sometimes' the superlative degree of comparison is 

elegantly expressed by placing the noun or pronoun with 
which comparison is made, in the loc. case with men, either 
with or without sub prefixed; as, e.g., gfg'HT'ff 

jf ^TT wall sab buddhimdnon men buddhiman thd, ‘ he 

was the widest of the wise;’ tpgf jj f in per on 

men bard yahi hai, ‘of these trees this is the greatest.’ Com¬ 
pare the similar English idiom, ‘ brave among the brave.’ 

209. A few Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur, 
the former often in a superlative sense ; as, e.g., punya- 

tur, from qiw punya, ‘more holy,’ or ‘very holy.’ But 
superlative forms are much more common; as, ^riJRf uttam, 
‘best;’ shreshth, ‘most excellent,’ from fpf^jr}3T pri- 
yatam, ‘dearest,’ from fipg; mfqg pdpishth, ‘most sinful,’ 
from xnvftpdpt. 
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«. Persian comparatives and superlatives have found no 
place in Hindi, unless we except the word which 

one occasionally hears from Hindoos who are in the habit of 
using much Urdu. 



210. In Naip&lf, the comparative degree is expressed by affixing to the Comparison in 
olique form of the noun with which comparison is made, the word 
hich is the oblique form of SJwqTf, the imperfect participle of the verb 
W (H. H. H^T), £ to say.’ Practically, in this instance, it is used as 
postposition. Examples are: WT 

jT> 1 ye are of more value than many sparrows cf|J| I*5f^ % 

wtf^r frai 4 this poor widow cast in more than they.’ 

Much more rarely, xfjfg, conj. participle of xfTfijT , takes the place of 
with the inflected form of the noun or pronoun ; as in 
‘ more righteous than that (man).’ The superlative degree is 
expressed by prefixing to the adjective the adjective ‘all,’ with xftfW : 
thus, Tift? 'WST ^OIT, ‘ the best garment;’ ^ ^tff ^ft 
Jlf^T ^o, ‘ Who is to be accounted the greatest P ’ 


211. The same general principles of derivation which have been indi¬ 
cated (§§ 189-192) in explanation of substantive forms, apply equally in 
regard to adjectives. Thus Tadbhava adjectives in a, o , and au, have 
always arisen from Prakritic bases increased by the addition of a conso¬ 
nant, usually k ; and all Tatsatnas ending in u or the sileut a, from the 
simple Sanskrit base. Thus the adjective Mid, * black,’ must be derived, 
not directly from the Sk. Mia , but from an increased Prakritic base, 
kdlaka. On the other band the Tatsama, sundar , * beautiful,’ has arisen 
directly from the Sk. mndara , with only the loss of the case-termination. 
Tatsnmas in / commonly represent Sk. bases in in, as dhani , from the 
base dhanin .* 



* Yid. § 153. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

NUMERALS (^n). 

. 

212 . The Hindi numerals are quite irregular in the’ 
formation, and it will be necessary for the student t 
commit them all to memory as far as 100. The Sanskri 
numerals are also in common use in hooks, especially ir 
numbering chapters and sections. 

Both the Hindi and Sanskrit numerals, with the 
figures corresponding, are given in the following table : 


TABLE VII. NUMERALS. 




Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

0 

0 

VT5ET 

Cv 

shtinya. 

V* 

sh unya. 

1 

9 


eh. 


eh. 

2 

9. 

t 

do. 


dwi. 

3 

9 


tin. 

f 

tri. 

4 

8 

MTT 

char. 


chatur. 

5 

M 


punch. 


punch an. 

G 

* 

w 

chha. 

•qv 

shush. 

7 

'a 

UTrT 

sdt. 

UTTU, 

saptan. 

8 



dtk. 


ashtan. 

3 

e 

*fr 

nau. 


navan . 

10 

90 j 


das. 


dash an. 
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Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

11 

« 

88 

*TT8f 

fry dr ah. 


ekadashan. 

if 

88 


burah. 


dwddashan. 

'3 

o) 

8? 


ter ah. 


trayodashan. 

\v. 

88 


chaudali. 


chat urdash an. 


88 


pandrah. 


pahchadashan. 

J 

8§ 


solah. 


shodashan . 

3 ? 


8Hlf 

sat rah. 


saptadashan. 

18 

8 C 


athdrali. 

wr;^ 

ashtddashan. 

)“ 

80. 

•garter 

unis. 


dnavinshati. 

20 

RO 

•fNr 

bis. 


vhishati. 

21 

8.8 


ikkis. 


ekavinshati. 

22 

88 


bids. 

SprPfctftT 

dwdvinshati. 

23 

8^ 


tels. 


trayovinshati. 

24 

88 


chaubls. 


chaturvinshati. 

25 

88 

tlft* 

pacliis. 


panchavinshati. 

26 

8$ 


chhabbls. 


shadvinshati. 

27 

8^ 


satais. 

8T?Tf4llffT 

saptavinshati. 

28 

8f 


athais. 


ashtdvinshati. 

29 

80 


untis. 


unutrinshat. 

30 

?0 

fftH 

tfs. 


trinshat. 

31 

?8 


iktis. 


ekatrinshat . 

32 

?8 


bat is. 


divatrinshat. 

33 

33 

licfai 

tenth. 

'■RlfotaPt, 

trayastrinshar.. 

34 

98 


chauntls. 


chatustrinshat. 

35 



paint Is. 


pahchatrinshat. 
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36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
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Hindi. 


I 


Sanskrit. 


E>-. f-\ 

mrrrerte 

v(rn€Nr 

%m^T 

Vf?iT^kr 

5Tm 

frlTTH 

?§Txr*r 

FfoTR»I 

s»i*ra 
ms 


chhattls . 
saint is. 
artis. 
untdlis. 
chulis. 
ihtdlis. 
bay dlls, 
tentdlis. 
chain'd is. 
paint dlls, 
clihiy Alls. 
saint alls, 
artdlis. 
unchds . 
pachds. 
ik divan, 
b divan, 
tirpan. 
chauwan . 
pachpan. 
chhappan , 
sat Aw an. 
uthdwan. 
unsat h. 
sdth . 


^fw<f 

^rsTf^npt 

^WlfTTTfl 

, *T*nfwi; 

f^cTrf<IR 

pwnic( 

S'pft'npj; 

fwrrei<t 

tiZq^T^TcT. 

^TT^^TSIri: 


shaft rinshat. 
saptatrinshat . 
ashtdtrinshat . 
dn achat vdri ns hat. 
chatvdrinshat. 
eka chatvdrinshat. 
d wich atvdrinsh a t. 
trich a tvdrinsh a t. 
chat us h ch a tvdrinsh a t. 
pa ii ch achat miri n sh a t . 
shatchatvdrbshat. 
saptackatvdrinsh at. 
ash tack a t vdrinsh a t. 
Anapaii ch ash a t. 
pahchdshat. 
chap a h ch ash a t. 
d ivdpah ch ash a t. 
tripahchdshat. 
ch a tu li punch ash at. 
pah ch a pail ch us hat. 
sjiatpahchdshat. 
sap tap ah ch as h a 
ash tapah chdsh a t. 
unashashfi. 
shashfi. 































01 

G2 

0*3 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

63 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

7 G 

77 

78 

76 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

Or 
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Hindu 


Wre 

iksath. 


burnt h. 

faTF 3 

tirsath . 


chaunsath. 


painsath . 

fWFTFF 

chhiydsatli. 


sursath. 


arsath. 


unhat tar. 

Hth; 

sat tar. 


ik hat tar. 

FItIT 

bahattar . 


ti hat tar. 

FTfTTC 

chauhattar . 


paclihattar. 

fefTlT 

chhihattar. 

F^tHC 

sathattar. 


athh attar. 


and si 


assl. 


ikdsl. 


bay usl. 

fFTTFi 

tirdst. 


Wife 

3[P4fe 

fe^fe 

^jpfe 

Tj=gqfe 

tfZtffe 

*HFfe 

^SFfe 

HTTfa 

WIFfa 

feHFfe 

FHI^Ffe 

WtFfa 

FZFFfe 

FFFFfe 

^iSUFfa 

'gRTFVfrr 

Sfnftfe 


Sanskrit. 

ekashashti. 

dwdshashti. 

trishashtu 

chatuhshashti. 

panchasjiashti. 

shatshashtu 

saptashaskfi . 

ashtasJiasktL 

unasaptati. 

saptati . 

ekasaptatu 

divdsaptati. 

trimptati . 

chatuhsaptati . 

pahchasaptati. 

shatsaptati. 

saptasaptati. 

ashtasaptati. 

undskiti. 

ashfti. 

ek&shltu 
dvydshlti. 
j tryashiti. 




j chaurdsl. 
paehdsL 




' 

panchduhfti . 
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Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

80 



chhiydsi. 


sjiadashiti . 

87 

w® 

7?7TT^t 

satdsL 


saptdshiti. 

88 

■sc 


athdsl. 

qjSTCrVfa 

ashtdshiti. 

89 



navdsL 


navdsMti . 

90 

do 

•s. 

*TW 

name .. 


navati. 

91 

w 


ikdnave . 


ekanavati . 

92 

OR 


bdnave . 

iT’ratTi 

dwdnavati . 

93 

<13 


tirdnave. 


trinavati. 

94 

Q.8 


chaurdnave . 

v* 

chatar navati. 

95 

GM 


pachunave. 

ifa*Rf7T 

pahehanavati. 

90 


fWRq 

chhiydnave. 

Wrf?T 

shannavati. 

97 

G'S 

*nrra^ 

satdnave. 


saptanavati . 

98 

99 

GG. 

^ 

athdnave . 

nindnave . 

iHTTOfil 

ashtdnavati . 

navanavati . 


100 

qoo 

€t 

sau. 


shat a. 

1000 

qooo 

U*Jt* 

sahasra. 
ha jar. 


sahasra . 

100000 

qooooo 

*rni 

Uhh. 


laksha. 

1000000 

qoooooo 

VS 

niyut . 

f^TOrT 

niyuta . 

10000000 ! 

qooooooo 

wfftt 

karor. 


kotl. 


a. The following are of less frequent occurrence., viz. : 
arh or arbud, c one hundred millions;’ *3$ kharb 9 ‘one 
hundred arh,’=:< ten thousand millions ; ’ nil, { one 


This is a Persian word, but it is common in Hindi. Etymologically 
it is identical with the Sanskrit form, sahasra . f Also, 






















NUMERALS. 

a ' In Naipali, a series of numerals is formed from the cardinals by the 
addition of the affix infl. ^IT, thus, ‘ a certain 

‘certain two,’ ^TcffzY, ‘certain seven.’ These appear to 
he used when it is desired to designate a number with a certain definite¬ 
ness, as in the following: ^TcftZt *11^ f^PTT* ‘there were seven 
brethren; 5 Luke xx. 29, where the reference is to a particular seven. 






•; 


1 


218. The following variant forms occur in the Rdmdyan : Cardinals in 
4, xrrfr;^- 16,^?- Jiamd,an ‘ 

2, 9, 25, 

3, 14, xrrf^H. 1000, *TfU. 

I'o these may be added the anomalous form, »j^r£T, lit., 

£ nine-seven,’ i.e., ‘ sixteen.’ The Prakritic form, Tt'^g’IT or 
PTlfP, for ‘ sixteen,’ also occurs in the Rdmdyan, and 

fcven in High Hindi, It is chiefly used in certain phrases of 
a technical character: as, tpun, ‘the sixteen digits’ (of 
the sun’s or moon’s diameter). ^ is occasionally substituted 
for ^r, * ten/ as in the phrase, ‘the ten points of the 

compass/ Many of the above forms merely present differences 
of orthography. 


219. The following are the cardinals in Bhojpiirf, Magadhl, and Cardinals in 
Mai thill, so far as they differ from High Hindi, up to 18. lotpiUil”.^ 



Bhojp&rL 

Magadhi. 

Mai thill. 

1. 

Vjft. 

p«fi> inft. 

P3i, P%, P*TT. 

2, 

f> IT 

1- 

fit- 

8, 


.. 


4, 




0, 

ift, eljW. 


pfr- 

8, 







^r, *i°. 

11, 

T’lKf , . 

P*1T^°- 

15, 



tFPfo. 

16, 

















Miscellaneous 
Variants. 
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a. By the operation of the law, mentioned § 117, a short vowel in an 

initial syllable, not penultimate, is often, thong'll not invariably, shortened ; 
as also in some other cases, given below. Illustrations are : in Bhojpuri, 
JTcfi^r, 21; JFcfiffRr, 31; 01 ; in Mdgadhi, 1 ; 

71 ; in Maithili, 1; H » 21 ; JFaFif?W> 31; 

41 ; 42 ; JTSlffa, 51; 53 ; or 82. In 

like manner, qft becomes ^STT; TJ, JJ ; and ^T. 5 as in the following;: 

in Maithili, c}?iTf%^r > 43 ; qriTf^Rl > 45; flciTf^n? > 47 ; ■qTTT^V, 84 ; 

, 94; in Magadhi, «TT^Iuft> 89 ; iUf «tiT, 74 ; and in Bhojpuri, 

^nrre, 94 . 

b. In Bhojpuri and Maithili all compounds of 20, eft 3?, 30, and 

40, shorten the vowel of the ultimate, giving, e.g., such forms 
ns 19, TtfcR, 33, 44, etc. But in some Maithili sub- 

dinlccts, this i is combined with the preceding vowel, as in the following: 

Jjffc, 21, 7R, 23, 27. 

c. In Bliojpdri, the penultimate d in ?TTf3, 00, is shortened in all its 

compounds: as, e.g., 61, 62, etc. In the nineties, the 

•T of in all its compounds is softened to Anusvar : as in 32, etc. 

In M&gadhi, the tT of in all its compounds, becomes *ff : as in 

72, etc. 

d. The following Maithili forms of the cardinals are also to be noted : 

viz., 27; 28; 39; 42; 51; 

cftST, 52; WN and ^crHiOT, 57; and WHiR, 58; fc^¥3 

and faW3,C3; ^\WS, 64; f^StT*T3, 06; *T5, 100. 

e . In the eastern dialects, in the numerals, as in many other words, 

is optionally written for and sometimes, again, the diphthong is 

resolved : as in or for H. II. 5 24; or 

VWW, for H. II., S-ftcR, 54. 

220. The following forms also occur, many of which are to be re¬ 
garded as presenting, not dialectic variations, but merely differences of 
spelling. 
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43, 'HrTT«fta. 

6i, Harare. 

90, 

2,^. 

44 , 

03, %33- 

91 -jv^n^. 

e, 

40, ^tTPsTNi. 

68, ^3«3- 

ii, wtvi. 

48, ^ra?rrato- 

71, TpfilVTV 


12,^3^. 

49, 

73, fclTf tIT- 

1 

95i 

2i, 

!fwr*r- 

75, TRf tR\ 


27, Wrf^- 

70, ^FrlT. 

90, 

31, 

53, Wf. 

81, 

97, ^tTRW- 

32, cPcffa. 

54, 

82, m$\. 

ffWTSlt 

oo ■! 

33,%^. 

55 , 

87, 

“ Ifaar^- 

38, 

57, WHR. 

88, ^3T*lt 

O 

ioo, *<st- 


41, TRfcJWtaf. 58, 

221. The numbers above one hundred proceed as in Numbers above 

English, except that the copulative conjunction is 
omitted. Thus, i ^ *ff ek sem elc , ‘one hundred 

and one; 5 tin sate sdtli , ‘three hundred 

and sixty ; 5 ttcR f ek hajetr Ms , ‘ one thousand 

and twenty. 5 

a. But the copulative is sometimes inserted in poetry, even 

in the lower numbers: as, eftu UT<T ( seven and 

twenty fcalpas passed. 1 

b. The numbers between 100 and 200 are sometimes ex¬ 

pressed by writing the smaller number first, with the affix d: 
as, e.g., Ut? c a hundred and forty.’ Other modes of 

expression will be noticed in the sections concerning fractional 
and denominative numerals. 

222. The numeral is added to other numerals in the Idioms with 

sense of the English ‘ about: ’ as, e.g., T^i, { about 

forty E sit ‘ about a hundred/ — not TJcfi ^ft TJ3R, which is 
‘ one hundred and one.’ But to \PR itself the word (Sk. 

is added to give this sense; as, ^ Wi, ‘a 

seer or so of flour.’ 
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Dialectic 

Aggregatives. 



a. inn is also sometimes used where in English we would 
have the indefinite article. But the English student must 
beware of thus using it too freely. It should only be so em¬ 
ployed, where there is a distinct emphasis on the idea of 
unity: thus, %y ‘a half seer of flour; 5 Tjqi 

HTtlT efiftr, ‘ a half /cos.’ 

223. Ordinarily the numerals are not used in the 

inflected plural form. But when they are used to 
denote a totality, as Aggregatives, they may take, both 
in the nom. and obi. cases, the termination iff* Thus, 
yTy char per is ‘four trees,’ but ^Tyt tff char on per, 
‘ the four trees;’ so also Ms de is ‘twenty came,’ 

but iftyf nil[ bison de, ‘ the twenty came.’ In donor, 
‘ the two,’ don is the substitute for do. 

a. This termination iff on, added to the numbers ‘one 
hundred, 5 ‘one thousand, 5 etc., always denotes an indefinite 
number of these aggregates. In this idiom, saikrd is 

substituted for ^fj 'sun, ‘one hundred. 5 Examples are: 

Wf saikron per, ‘hundreds of trees; 5 hajdron, ‘thou¬ 

sands; 5 KTyff yUH lakhon rupue, ‘lakhs of rupees. 5 

224. For ift in these aggregative forms, Braj has iff; 

Mar wan, Bfkanen, and Ilaroti have nf Special Braj forms 
are also: for ‘the two, 5 ‘both, 5 <pff, «gjf; for 

tfhyf, ‘the three, 5 rffaff fa#; and for ^rryf, ‘ the four, 5 ^ryt 
and , a#. In Naipalf, these forms terminate in "tf or y; as in 
<|ft, ‘both, 5 ‘the two; 5 yrRf ‘the seven; 5 j*y}, ‘the ten; 5 etc. 
But the form yfji, ‘one, 5 for Tfcfi, is emphatic, by elision and 
contraction, for naiff • In Bhojpun and Magadln, aggrega¬ 
tives terminate in lift; in Maithili, in iff or iff. In the 
Ih'nnmjan , for ‘the two, 5 we have tff and flff; 

in Bhojpun, ^r, ^wt; in Magadln, and in 

Alaithili, ^ripf and <|gf 

lor the origin of these terminations, on, ain, etc., see §239. 
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«. When an indefinite number of such aggregates is 
denoted, Bhojpuri adds to the series, 100, 1000, etc., and 
ft to other numerals; as, ‘thousands; 5 

‘ seventies. 5 Mdgadhi, in such cases, adds ^ff or before 
which, ut? ‘one hundred, 5 is hardened to ^; and Maithili 
adds either ^ or 

h. exceptionally takes the obi. plur. form ffrfin a 
few places in the Ramayan, 

225. The Hindi idiom in such indefinite expressions as 

f one jr two, 5 ‘ four or five,’ differs slightly from the English. 
The numbers, except in the case of ‘one 5 and ‘two, 5 are 
rarely taken consecutively, and the larger very often precedes 
the smaller. The disjunctive conjunction is always omitted. 
Thus we say, eft ‘one or two; 5 ‘two four, 5 = 

‘two or three; 5 ‘ten or twenty. 5 

Ordinals. 

226. The Ordinals , up to ‘ sixth,’ are as follows, viz:— 

pallid, paliild, ‘ first. 5 chauthd , 4 fourth. 5 

(hfsrdy 4 second. 5 T pdnchwdn , 4 fifth. 5 

tlsrd , 4 third. 5 chhatthd , chkatfiwdii, 

4 sixth. 5 

Tlie ordinals above ‘ sixth ’ are all formed by adding 
viun to the cardinal numbers. Both the "3JT a and 
an final of the ordinals are inflected, like Tadbhava 
adjectives of the same terminations, to TJ and if for the 
obi. maso., and f; i and y in for the fern. Thus, from 
das , ‘ten/ is formed dasiudn , ‘tenth;’ from 

pachas, ‘fifty,’ wr^T pacMswan, ‘fiftieth,’ etc. 

Further examples of the use of the ordinals are: tjfftjft 
pull'd i pustule, ‘ the first book sdtwen parhb 
men, ‘in the seventh chapter;’ daswdn rnahind, 

‘ the tenth month.’ 
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Sajputanaand 2 27. In Marwdri, the ordinals are as follows‘first;’ 
jSaipali • ^ ^ 

Ordinals. and (this last peculiar to Mdrwdri), ‘second;’ * third 5 * 

‘ fourth,’ TJTWt, ‘fifth;’ ee^t and 3>Z3ft, ‘sixth. 5 From 
‘sixth 5 onward, the ordinals are formed by adding* to the cardinals 
the termination ?fr. The Mewdri forms essentially agree with the 
Marwdri. Before the termination ?fr, a final is shortened; as in 
12th, etc. Bikaner! agrees with the above, except in 
‘first; 5 as also Haroti. All these inflect to ^ for the obi. masc. 
sing., and the plural ; and to ^ for the fern. sing, and plur., except 
Haroti, which has In Naipali, the series runs, ‘first, 

‘ second, 5 wr> ‘ third, 5 ‘fourth, 5 TVjxff, ‘fifth, 5 ‘sixth; 5 

from which onward, with the exception of ‘ninth, 5 the ordinals are 
formed by adding to the cardinal, ^ff . The inflection throughout, 
for the obi. masc. sing, and the plur., is, and for the fern., 


Ordinals in E. 228. The eastern colloquials, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
present the following variations. For - ‘first, 5 Bh., Mg., and Mt. 

have TrtfSr ; for W‘ second, 5 Bh. and Mt., and Mg. and Mt., 

for / third/ Bh. and Mt, cfr&T* Mg. and Mt, 

for ^VfT, ‘fourth, 5 Bh. and Mg. xft3> -Bh. also Mt, anu 

^Tf^TT. In all these, except on the border of Bangdl, the forms for 
‘ first, 5 ‘second, 5 and ‘third, 5 are inflected to ^ before nouns, in an obi. 
case ; in S. Bhagalpur the inflection is to a. Bhojpuri inflects to for 
the fern. All three dialects present alternative forms with the pleonastic 
suffix cRT; as ^R^RT, orf?HTT3iT- For ‘sixth, 5 

Bh. has or Mg. or Mt., ^cfT, 

e^TTTj or AH other ordinals in these dialects are 

formed by adding to the cardinal, in Bh., ^IT or > fa Mg., or 
*1T; in Mt., ^t, *T, 7*?, ^*TF or Thus, ^cfT, ‘ tenth, 5 

is in Bh., t; in Mg., ; in Mt., etc. I 11 ail the 

K. Hindi country a long final vowel is very commonly shortened before 
th«;se terminations. 


229. The following dialectic variations occur in the Rd/nd- 
yan, viz., ‘seventh/ 6 eighth/ ‘ninth.’ 
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adh before numerals; as ^ ddh sau, 50. For 
the Sk. i s sometimes used. 


«. The following examples will illustrate the use of these 
fractional numbers : — 

£ x £=i TlT^t ddh pAo. 250, ^HSTi Tft arhdt sau. 

ff x i = A, TI^T DT^lf savu pAo. 375, UT% ^77Tft paune char sau. 

* \ x i "= g , DT^T! derh pdo. 150, -FITS TH sdrhe char sau. 

2 i x i=#> arhdt pdo. 1225, TJ^T fSTPC sava hajdr • 

2 i> TITT «fr sava do. 1500, derh hajAr. 

71T5 HT^T sarhe pAncfi. 1725, tf| «j paune do hajdr. 

7 I> W7T paune At/i. 2500, ^STT f arhdt hajdr. 

76, tft% Tfr paune sau. 3500, eft "T s &rhe tin hajdr. 

150 i ^ fjerh sau . 150,000, ^ derh lakh . 

h. They are used with nouns of measure, quantity, etc., as 
follows: cR^f derh kos , c a kos and a half;’ xff% 

paune das gaj \ ‘9§ yards ; 5 ^^rt; ;R«f arhdt man, ‘2| mans-,’ 
f^TlTSfi pdo chittdk, ‘ j chittdk ;’ TITS sarhe 

hdrah hath, ‘ 12 3 cahits-,’ UWT sava haras, 4 a year and a 
quarter.’ 

233. Marwan presents but few and unimportant variations Dialectic 
in the fractionate. For the inflected p final of some of the lructlonals - 
forms, it has ’sn, as in nouns and adjectives; as in T)T^t■ -j, 

H.H. qT%- B»t for TTTS, 24, J have met, not only TtTST, as 
above, but also, with the added Prakritic gj, TlTS^Ti; thus, 

‘ two years and a half.’ 


234. Mew tin exhibits the following forms : tn^, J ; 4 . a . 

W. U; trs, H; dun iff, i| ; w ft, 2j; H } °mr 

7Tt*T , 34, etc. ' ^ 


235. Grierson gives the following variant forms of the Fractionals 
occurring in the eastern colloquial dialects. ’ ,lS 

j’ Bb., nr, tfmT, H^T; Bh., Mg., m*; Mt., tft, HT, 

h M *-> Mt -’ Buti Mt, 
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I, Bh.,^ro,^t?T; Bh.,Mg.,^fW; Mt, W>'Vft.TO.TOI*t 

i> Bh., xfr^T; Mg., ^ra; Alt., tf-RT, tfrq, tfR TJT. 

-b Bh., WRT> -q^t; Mg., 3)^33• 

H> Bh., Mg., Mt, 3ETRT, WT; Bh - Wv3T- 
H> Mt., %st, %*:• 

% Bh., ^JTST; Bh., Mg., ^^EJT; Mg., Mt., ^f, VRJl, 

+h Mt., ^T^f. 

PliOI'OItTIOXALS. 

236. To express proportion, gundi or sp gun is 

added to the numerals, some of which then assume forms 
slightly different. Illustrations are the following: <|*pr 
dugund , ‘ two-fold ; ’ ^TipT chauguna , ‘ four-fold; ’ fcT^T^TT 
tigund , ‘ three-fold ; ’ satgund , ‘ seven-fold ; ’ ^spT 

dasgund, ‘ ten-fold; ’ ^frj^T sauguna, ‘ a hundred-fold.’ 

a. Besides the affix ifyr is also sometimes added to a 
few numerals, in a similar-sense: as, flftlTT,'double 
* three-fold/ 

h. When, either in a literal or metaphorical sense, the idea 
of a string or cord is involved, tjt^t may be similarly added : 
as, fwfT, ‘ triple j’ ^T3T?T> ‘quadruple.’ 

Denominatives. 

237. Multi plica fives, such as the English ‘ twice,’ and 
‘thrice,’ are not found in Hindi. The Hindi idiom is 
Ulus' rated in such phrases as the following, viz.: «(t 

do uitte chuudah , lit. ‘two sevens, fourteen;’ 
tin panje pandr ah , ‘three fives, fifteen;’ which 
correspond to the English idioms, ‘twice seven is 
fourteen,’ and ‘ three times five is fifteen.’ Numbers 
thus used may be termed Denominative numerals. They 
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«. In the first decade is inserted before \3cPQ i Q the following:— 
102; 103; 104; 

100; ^cl^fcIT^r, 107. For 100, the form is f^rCtrTC^t, and for 
HO, In the nineties, qf becomes as in 100. 


Collectives. 

242. The terminations & and ^ i are added to some 
of the cardinals, to denote collective numbers ; as, ^ftsT 
Msa, ‘a score;’ battisi , ‘a thirty-two; 5 

chdlisd , ‘a forty. 5 Besides these, the following words 
are used as collective numbers, viz. :— 

WlFfT jord, j gdtrf,\ 

^ ’ 5 4 a pair. 5 . / ‘a five.’ 

^r§T jorU ) pavja , ) 

gamldy ‘a four’ (chiefly of qftirf /for/,* a score. 5 

cowries). %3T?T wikfd, £ a hundred.’ 

a. The cardinal numbers are often used as collectives, without any 
change of form. 




I 




Derivation of the Numerals. 


243. The Hindi numerals are all derived from the Sanskrit, through 
intermediate Prakrit forms; and by referring to the column of Hindi and 
Prakrit numerals given below, and the general principles set forth in 
Chap. IIL, the student will be able himself to demonstrate the origin of 
most of the various forms. We only note a few particulars. 

The data for the Prakrit numerals are far from complete. I am 
indebted to Beames for the collection of the. forms given in the following 
table:— 


Prakrit. Hindi. 

1. ehka. ikkiiy ik, ek. 

2 do, (Sk. dm, del). doya, dot, dui, 
do. 

3. tinni{ newt. trod), tin , tin. 

4. chat Mr i y (for Sk. chdri , chdr. 
neut. chatvdri ). 


Prakrit. 

Hindi. 

5. punch a. 

punch. 

6 . chha (Sk. shash). 

chhdy chhc . 

7. satta. 

sdt> 

8 . attha. 

dth . 

3. niitty (Sk. nava). 

nava, nan , 

10 . dam. 

dus. 
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Prakrit. 

11 . car aha. 

12 . vardha . 

13. ter aha. 

14. chauddaha. 

15. pannaraha. 

16. (soroha).* 

17. satturalia. 

18. at t ha rah a. 


Hindi. 
igdrah, 
gydrah. 
bar ah. 
ter ah. 
chdridasa , 
chaudah . 
panara , 

<//•«/*, panarah. 
sorah, sol ah. 
sattarah, 
satrah. 
athurah. 


Prakrit. 

10 . ekdnavisai, 
iniavisiiL 
20 . vis'd}. 

30. 

40. chattdiisd. 
50. panndsd. 

60. satthi. 

70 . sattari. 

80. asli. 

00 . ndiie. 

100. sata, soya, 



Hindi. 
untifo, unis. 

bis. 

tis. 

chilis. 

pachas. 

sat hi, sdtli. 

sattar. 

assi. 

nave. 

saye, sai , sau. 


244. Sanskrit presents for ‘ two,’ doa and dvi, the former of which 
yields the High Hindi do, and the latter, the dialectic forms, doya, doi,dui, 
and dvai . In tin, ‘ three, 1 * * * 5 the n represents the n of the Sk. neut. form, 
trini ; t O.B. retains the masc. form in tray a. In like manner the final 
ri and r of chart and char points to the Sk. nent. chatvdri ; while the 
Kanauji chau represents the Sk. mase. cliatur. This preference for the 
nent. plur. termination, reminds one of the common use of the same in the 
plural of substantives. 

245. In the series from ‘eleven’ to ‘eighteen’ inclusive, the d of the 
Sk. dashan becomes r in High Hindi, except in chaudah, 14, and solah, 16. 
A similar substitution of r for a dental, occurs in the compounds with 
sattar, 70, where r is for the last t of the Sk. saptati . In chaudah , the 
retention of the original d is due to the influence of the r of chaturdashan, 
still retained in the archaic Hindi form, chdridasa, in which, however, the 
u of chatur has disappeared. In solah, d has suffered a further change, 


1 Conjectural: Beames gives the conjecture, solaha, hut as soraha is 

found uniformly in the older Hindi, and the r seems to be sustained by 

other Prakrit analogies, I prefer to regard the change to l as the later of 

the two. 

t A similar neut. form, don for do, regularly used in Marat hi, is retained 
in Hindi, as the base of the Aggregative form, demon , § 223. 
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through r to l. The regular form, so rah a, is however used by Tulsi Dus, 
und other writers in Eastern Hindi. Tulsi also uses an archaic form, 
shodakha, in which d has become d, through the influence of the initial 
cerebral. 

246. In*the twenties, the labial b , for v of the Sk. vinshati, has dis¬ 
appeared in all compounds except cliaubis, 24, and cliabbls , 26; so also p 
has vanished in unchas , 49, for the older tinapanchds. On the other hand, 
the labial element of dvi is preferred to the dental in bis , 20, and the whole 
series, bdis , 22, battls , 32, etc., to buiiave, 92; as also in bdrah , 12, for Sk. 
dvddashan . 

247. The numbers of the series, unis, 19, untis , 29, untdUs, 39, etc., 
have arisen from the combination of the Sk. tin a, ‘lessened/ with the next 
higher number. Thus even in Sanskrit, we have for navatrinshut , the 
alternative form, ekonachatvdrinshat, = H.H., untalis, lit., ‘forty less one ;’ 
and already in Sanskrit this eka was dropped, as in Sk. tinavinshati, for 
navadmhan , H. un a is or unis. Navdsi, 89, and nindnave , 99, are exceptions 
to this rule for the series, and follow the same law as the preceding 
numbers of each series. 

248. The l which appears in the compounds with clidlls , 40, is explicated 
by a reference to the Prakrit form of this numeral, chattdlisd, wherein the 
l has been substituted for the r of the Sk. chatvdrinshat . It is therefore 
inaccurate to say that l is substituted in these cases for the ch of chalts , 
which letter in all this series has disappeared entirely; the hiatus, caused 
by its elision being marked by the inserted y in baydlis, for dvichatvdrimhat. 

In the fifties, the j? of the Sk. punchdshat has been softeuedto w in ikdican, 

51, bdwan , 52, chauwan, 54, sat aw an, 57, and athdwan, 58, though retained 
in the remainder. Bennies is inclined to regard the r of tirpun , 53, as also 
of tirsath, 63, tirdsi, 83, and tirdnawe , 93, as merely euphonic. But 1 
prefer to see in it a survival of the r of the original Sanskrit forms, 
trip ritclidshat, etc., just as in chaurdsl , 84, is retained the r of the Sk. 
chaturashiti. 

249. Sau or sai, 100, lias arisen from the Sk. shatam ; the former 
through the Pr. siiu , the latter through the Pr. sat/an, in which y has been 
inserted to fill the hiatus after elision of <f. The l of E.I1. sala represents 
the d ot the Mg. Pr. sadan, for Sk. shatam . 

250. The termination on, dial., tin, ain , etc., added to the numerals to Derivation of 
form aggrogatives, as in dono& ‘the two/ bison, the twenty/ Idtchon, A^ e ^ t vrs - 
‘ hundreds of thousands/ represents the termination yam, added in 
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Sanskrit to form aggregatives; so that bison, e.g., presupposes a Sanskrit 
form, vinshatayam. It is thus quite inaccurate to say, with some, that in 
these cases the regular termination on of the H.H. obi. plural, has been 
assumed into the nominative. The coincidence of this form with that of 
the obi. plural, is purely accidental. 

251. The irregular fractional numbers are probably derived as follows: 
Pao, ‘ ]/ with its equivalents, comes from the Sk. pdda , l J r., pdu , pdo. 
Pawi, f, and paune , are derived from the Sk. pddona , pdda 4 una, 
Pr. pdona , ‘ a quarter less.* Adhd, * 4,’ is from arddhalca, secondary form 
of Sk. arddha ; sffiw, or, as a prefix, ‘ 4 £/ Pr. savdu is from the Sk. 
sapdda (?a -j- pdda ) ‘ with a quarter.’ Sdrhe , ‘ 4 4/ (obi. of sdrhd , 
not used, (is regularly formed from the Pr. saddhao , Sk. sdrdhaka , 

+ ardhaka, ‘with a half.’ The more difficult problem of the origin of 
the series, 2|, 34, 44, is explicated by the aid of the intermediate Prakrit 
forms furnished by Dr. Hoernle in his Grammar,* by which he makes it 
clear that they have arisen from the combination of the Sk. ardha with the 
ordinal next higher. Thus the immediate antecedent of derh, ‘ 14/ and 
its variants, is the Pr. divaddhe , derived, through transposition, from Pr. 
addhadivie , easily connected with the Sk. arddha + dvitiya, lit., ‘half- 
second.’ Arhdi, ‘ 24/ has in the Pr. the antecedent form, addhdijjd , 
(for addhdiu), a form which has arisen through contraction from Pr. 
addka + t'dijjd = Sk. arddha + trit (yd. Similarly, hdntd , etc. ‘3i’ has 
fo^ its antecedents, Pr. addhuttha , presupposing forms, uddhottha = 
uddfiu -f auttha = addha 4 chautt/ia , for Sk. ardha 4 ehaturtha. Again, 
*44/ dhonchd, etc. is traced back to a similar Sk. combination, through 
the Pr. addhaunchiiu , for addhuvdnchau, in which w is for Sk. p, ns in 
several of the fifties, etc., pointing thus to a Sk. original, = arddha - 
panchama . It is impossible, however, to carry this system of derivation 
further in this series, as evidently in pdnchd, * 54,’ hhonchd , 4 6*4/ and 
satonchd , ‘74/ the first element is the numeral preceding. This is plain 
at sight in ponchd , satonchd; and in klionchd, evidently the 7t7/, as often, 
is for the Sk. of shasji* With the derivation of dhonchd so clearly 
made out by Hoernle, I now reject my former suggestion of a combination 
’’ith uchcha, and see no reason to doubt Hoertile’s theory that these are 
simply ‘ anomalous forms/ ignorantly made up by the common people, 
after the analogy of the foregoing dhoncha . The forms of the Collectives 
aad Multiplieatives with a k termination, are directly descended from the 
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Sanskrit, which forms Collectives by adding the suffix ha, or sometimes, hard, 
which latter is illustrated by the Hindi saikrd and its equivalents. The 
forms in a (except dund, Sk. dvigunaha) are formed by the addition of the 
suffix d used to form abstract nouns. 

252. Most of the ordinals are derived from the corresponding Sanskrit 
ordinals through intermediate Prakrit forms. Thus, e.g., daswdn , 
pachdswdn , have respectively arisen from the Sk. dashama and pahcha - 
shattanui. Pahild , * first,’ is connected with the Sk. pratliama through the 
Mg. Pr . padhamille, dh having (exceptionally) become h, after the analogy 
of other aspirates; the l is simply a pleonastic suffix. The derivation of 
the peculiar forms ditsra and tlsrd is not so clear. Hoernle explains the 
srd of the termination as having arisen from the Sk. srita, ‘moved;’ 
assuming, e.g., a Sk. form, dcissrita , antecedent to the Pr. dusaliye . 

a. The ordinals used to denote the days of the lunar fortnight are derived 
directly from the feminine of the Sanskrit ordinals; the fern, noun, tit hi, 
‘ a lunar day, 5 being understood. Thus, e.g., pariwd , ‘ the first (day), 5 is 
for prathamd , through resolution of the original conjunct, elision of th, 
and softening of m to w. D6j and tij 9 4 the second 5 and 4 the third,’ come 
respectively from dvitiyd and tritiyd , t in both cases becoming elided, and 
V being hardened to j. 
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PRONOUNS (U^TU) AND PRONOMINALS. 

253. The pronouns in Hindi, as in all other languages, 
exhibit many irregularities in their forms of declension. 
Old inflectional case-endings which have cpiite vanished 
from the noun, except in certain dialects, here appear 
in the regular system of declension; although, indeed, 
the analytical forms, even in pronominal declension, 
largely prevail over the inflectional. The Hindi pronoun, 
except in some of the Rajputana dialects, has quite lost 
the distinction of gender, which was still retained in the 
Prakrit. There is no distinctive pronoun for the third 
person ; the demonstratives yah, 

‘this,’ Wg wall , ‘that,’ and, after a relative pronoun 
?uNtu), expressed or implied, the correlative 
pronoun, ut so, supply its place. 

Rem . The Hindi technical terms for person are: for the 1st person, 
; the 2nd person, iiflZHT 5 ^ ie 3rd person, ’ 

254. In the pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons, a 
uairt and gu turn, yT rd appears as the sign of the genitive, 
instead of au ltd, and is appended to a stem different 
from that which we find in any other case. The Reflexive 
pronoun, dp, is peculiar in retaining a purely inflec¬ 
tional gen., apnd, for the Sk. In none of 
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tlie pronouns, except in tlie case of the ag. sing, of the 
1st and 2nd persons, is the base in the oblique cases 
identical in form with the nom. sing. 



255. It will aid the memory to observe the close analogy Pronominal 
in the declension of the different pronouns. In both Demon- Elements - 
stratives, the Relative, Correlative, and Interrogative pronouns, 

^ appears as the inflective sign of the oblique singular 
throughout; and or, in the longer forms, nh, as the 
sign of the oblique plural. A similar analogy will be found to 
run through each of the dialectic systems of declension. 

Observe, further, that throughout all the varieties of declension, 
an initial palatal , viz., (rarely ^g.) its long vowel, or its 
gun diphthong, tj, or the cognate semi-vowel, marks the 
Proximate Demonstrative; an initial labial r , viz., its long 
vowel, its gun diphthong, ^ft, or its cognate semi-vowel, 

^5 marks the Remote Demonstrative; initial marks the 
Relative; or cj initial, the Correlative; and the Inter¬ 
rogative pronoun. Thus the declension of any one of these 
five pronouns may be transformed into that of any other, by 
simply substituting the proper pronominal initial. Thus, to 
tabulate the above, we have, in High Hindi, the following 
pronominal bases : — 



Pi oo). Dem. | Rem. Dem . 

Rel. 

Correl. 

Interr . 

Nom. 






Ohl. 

T 


fa 

fa 

fa 


a • The idea of indefiniteness is expressed by adding to the 
interrogative inflected base, in High Hindi, ^ in other 
dialect , ^ 0 r g?, or with the aspirate, ff, ft, or 

b. After the same analogy arc formed from these pronominal 
bases six classes of adverbs, which will be noticed in Chap. XI, 
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256. The First Personal pronoun is declined as follows: 

♦ , 

^ main, c 1/ 


SINGULAR. 
N. fj main, 4 I . 5 
Ac. 

mujhe , 

D. * 


/jim/A Aro, 

^8’* *»<«» we, 4 by me.’ 


me, 5 4 to me. 5 


Plural. 
ham , 4 we/ 
hamcu , 

f ff | //am or ‘ us,’ ‘ to us.’ 

f*T) hamon ko> 

^ 7*a/w or 

r=r-r^ C / 4 by us. 5 

hamon ne , 


us. 


A b. % m«//t 5e, ‘from me. 5 ~ ham or 

iflff) hamon se, ^° m 

O. ?KT merd (-% -ft) {-re, -rf), flfTTT hamdrd -ft)( -re , -W), 

4 my, 5 4 mine. 5 4 our, 5 4 ours. 5 

L \ » mujh men, * in ’ or f H ( If, A am, Aamon ‘ in ’ or 

(VX’ « r P ar > ‘on me.’ flft) men, or par, ‘onus.’ 

257. After the same model is declined the Second 
Personal pronoun, 


Singular. 
N. H tu, * tliou.’ 


W tu, ‘thou.’ 

C\ 


Plural. 
HI? turn, 4 you. 5 


Ac. | tujhe, , fhee> , , to thee , fFf tumhen 

i turn or ‘you,* 4 to you. 5 
1 tumhon ho , 


D J HU H?f tujh ho , 

A g* rT % «c, 4 by thee. 5 



^ turn or 

gift/ ^ tumhon ne, * >y >OU ' 

A1, ‘ % tujh se, • from thee.’ cflf \ » turn or 

gNf] € turn hon sc, ^ ° 11 * 

<J ' ^TT ferrf --^t) {-re, -rf), tumhdrd -ft) {-re. 


‘ tliy,’ ‘ tliine.’ 


ri), ‘your,’ ‘yours.’ 


L. 


gjjjl ^ ' !, jh men, * in ’ or (Jfl | If, turn, tumhon* in ’ or 
I Hi;, or pur, ‘on thee.’ gift! men, or par, ‘ on you.’ 
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258. For gsfTtU we sometimes find g^TTT; as in Randhir 
aur Prem Mohini , passim. In the dat. and ace. sing., we 
occasionally find the forms, ^ cf^, ^ cfi;; and in an ex¬ 
ample in Pincott’s Hindi Manual, also ^ thus, ^ oft 

%^ft, ‘ask for yourself what you may 
desire/ But this employment of the genitive in ^ as an 
oblique stem, although the common usage in the eastern 
dialects, is rare in High Hindi, and is not to be imitated. 

259. In the above pronouns, the plural forms, fTf and <T 3 *, use of Sing, 
as in the corresponding English pronouns, are often used for aud Plur * 
the singular. The singular of the 1st person is to be preferred, 

in High Hindi, to the plural used in a singular sense; although 
herein usage varies. The sing, of the 2nd Personal pronoun 
is used to express familiarity, chiefly by women among them¬ 
selves, and by a man to his wife and children. Used by 
a guru* to his disciples, or by a man to his servants and 
dependents, it seems to connote with this also a suggestion of 
the inferior position of the person addressed; and hence, as 
used by men to equals and superiors, it easily becomes ex¬ 
pressive of aversion and contempt. Indeed, it so readily 
suggests this, that one should be very cautious about using it, 
even to one’s servants. 

260. The usage of the 2nd Personal pronoun in addressing Address to the 
the Deity seems to be as yet somewhat unsettled. There can 

he, I think, little doubt that, strictly speaking, the Honorific 
pronoun, qqq,t would be regarded by Hindoos as the proper 
form in this ease, but the pronoun requires words which arc 
in regimen with it to be in the plural. But, in the Urdu, on 
the contrary, under the powerful influence ot the Muhammcdan 
monotheism, the singular of the 2nd Personal pronoun is em¬ 
ployed, as in English; and hence it has come to pass, that 


* A Hindoo religious guide, 
t Vid. infra, § 2/0* 
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undox* this Urdu influence, missionaries and native Christians 
in India address God with H, even in Hindi. It seems likely 
that this latter usage will prevail, if indeed it has not prevailed 
already, as correct in Christian Hindi. 

a. It may be remarked, however, that when the reference 
is to the historic appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
narrating the incidents of his earthly life, is certainly to 
be greatly preferred. It is inconceivable, from a Hindoo 
point of view, that the inass of the people of that day, re- 
garding Jesus as an eminent Rabbi, should have addressed 
him as rjg and I thus decidedly endorse the usage on this 
point, of the Baptist Missionary Society’s admirable version 
of the Gospels. 

261. The longer forms, fuf. are restricted to a 

plural signification. They are not, however, extensively 
employed, hut instead of these, when a plural is intended, 
the word ^rUT log, duly inflected for the several cases is 
added to the bases and tpr. Thus, in a plural sense, 
instead of the forms given in the paradigms, in High 
Hindi we preferably have, N., f* wr*l, n?T Ac., 

f* wHff ^t, cm ; G., fit *fr?rf BBT ; 

etc., etc. 

262. "When these pronouns arc used appositively with 

any noun or adjective in the gen. case, instead of the 
gen. forms given above, the base of the oblique cases 
mii>t bo used, and the postposition, ^rt, ifi, or be 
appended to the following noun only. Thus Ave must 
translate, ‘of unlucky me,’ ’swaft, bbt; ‘of us car¬ 
penters,’ 3iT; ‘of you wise men,’ g?? 3 

i ‘-do. gq would mean, ‘ of our carpenters;’ 

w(, ‘of your Aviso men.’ 







263. The genitives of the personal pronouns are occasion¬ 

ally used substantively, with the obi. plur. inflection, in which 
case the objects denoted must be determined from the context. 
The following example is from the Bhagavat Purdn : ^5H»t 
?7ft WtX IHS.% ‘ in other countries there 

have been heroes and braves greater than yours.’ 

264. The close analogy between the next six pronouns 
will best appear by exhibiting their declension in a 
tabulated form, as follows. 




Plural. Singular. 
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TABLE YII. High Hixuf j 



p ROX. Demonst. 

ReA i a Demonst. 



yah, 1 tliis.’ 

^ wall, ‘that.’ ' 

N. 

faf yah, yih. 

gft wall, ivu/i. 

Ac. 


yah. 


io ah. 

I). 


ise , or 

^3% 

use , or' 


is ko. 

cfy us ko. 

a £- 


is 7ie . 


r we. 

Ab. 



^ us se. 

G. 

3iT § is kd. 

W\ § us kd. 

L. 

J *T is men, 

* *[m: par. 

^ US mcn > 

N. 

%>!1 ^Tf ye, yah. 

os 

^^ we, waA. 

Ac. 

■N. 

v% 

inhen, 


unlien, 

D. 

T*r 

1 °r 

| inhon ko. 

| -v un or 
Vffj ^* T unhon lco. 

AgJ 

| -v in or 

J ^ inh oil ne. 

j un or 

^sffj unhon ne. 

Ab. 

^ in or 
j inhon se. 

) -v un or 
^ unhon se. 

i 

G. | 

T* 1 
Yftj 

1 C * n or 

inhon kd. 

^ ) 
■^fij 

| » «« or 

1 unhon kd . 

) 

L. ; 

V* \ 

ST in or inhoii 

^ ] 

I ST 

-J 

UtffJ 

men, />ar. 

W'fij 

1 men, par. j 




Relative. 


«pt 


JO- 
jo, 

jise, or 
jis ko. 

BiPEC if jis ne . 

fSRf rf jis sc. 

^T§ jis kd; 

»s. (i 

ST jis men , 
pur. 




sfr 


JO- 


jin/ien, 
f3R ) -gujin or 
f^fr] j bill on ho. 

fa?! 


-s jin or 
*T .. , 




jin or 
jinhon se. 




f^r ) ^ jin or 

^ jinhon kd. 




<*>£Tb,T *”•' D ™' Mmh ‘'»"t — 1, ,0 

^according to 4 161 + 4 ->< lo <i»Sally used for fa*, and ^ for 

S I' ^ ,s sometimes used, though less elegantly, for 
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Pronominal Declension. 


Correlative. 

Interrogative. 

Indefinite. 

so, ‘that.’* 

kaun, ‘ wlio'.’ 

‘anyone.’ 


SO. 


kaun. 

koL 

W[ SO, 

f<TO the or 

Tcf^f oft tis Jco. 

kise, or 

Dpi *»» ko. 

DimY^r i kut ko. 

Dm % 

tis ne. 

Dpi % 

kis ne. 

Dilft % ki.il lie. 

Dm % 

th se. 

Dpi t 

Ids se. 

Dmt % ki.il sc. 

ffftj cftj § tis kd. 

Dm °rt § fcii kd. 

fwt^rt§ hist kd. 

Dmp Htme * 

( par. 

c _ f "if feis men, 

""K P*r. 

('IT Par- 


so. 

ea 


kaun . 


f?pif tinken, 

f?T»T j tin or 

f^FnffJ ^ tinhon ho. 

kinhon, 
f«R*T ] kin or 

J kinhon ho. 

§> 

Dr | 
DeitJ 

^ tin or 
i tinhon ne. 

Dm ] 
DpffJ 

kin or 

1 kinhon ne. 


f?i*f ] ^ tin or 

^ tinhon se. 

Dm ] 
Dpfrj 

1 kin or 

\ kinhon se. 

vS 

fTT^f | ?tin or 

fcfvffj ^ * tinhon hd. 

Dm 1 
fafrft 

1 , kin or 

| ^ ^ kinhon kd. 


Dr i 
Di'fr. 

| 3T tin or tinhon 
) men, par. 

] 7? kin or kinhon 
Drift J *IT men, par. 

• 

.. • - - .... 


the Correlative. f also found in High Hindi books, but properly 

fwt, but the forms are inaccurate. § cRT is of course inflected to % or 
the nom. sing.; see Rnulkir aur Prem Mohini, passim. 
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265. Observe, that the Relative pronoun, oft, does not 
precisely correspond to the English Relative, ‘ who,’ ‘ which.’ 
It is rather ‘the one who’ or ‘which,’ ‘that which.’ Thus, 
Wl * the man who came; ’ % % ft f^n, 

‘ what I said, that I have done.’ 


266. The plural of the Indefinite pronoun, is often 
expressed by repeating the pronoun; thus, cjtt; ^rRTh 
‘some (persons) came ; ’ « if fwt qfit c I saw some, 
(or several) persons.’ This often has an intensive force, i.e., 
‘some few.’ For the plural of may be the substi¬ 
tute ; as, it, ‘ some (a number) were saying.’ 


Rem. is in fact an Jnfcerrogative pronominal, meaning ‘ how 

many,’ and its use as a plural indefinite pronoun rests upon this fact. 
Compare the English idioms, ‘how many go? ’ and ‘how many uo!’ 

267. efitsi, as also, still more rarely, efftt;, is occasionally 
uninflected in the oblique singular, as in the following from 
the JPrem Sugary «BY5f ytfrf ft sftoy ‘in what manner 

Krishna was born.’ 


Affix Emphatic ^68. ^he em P^ a ^° particle ^ i or ft hi is sometimes 
added to all tlie above pronouns. In the oblique plural, 
^ in is substituted for the final ^ on. 

Examples are, yahi, ‘this very;’ ^ main hi, ‘1 
myself;’ nsi ko, ‘to that very person;’ gvgY % efifr 

unhin ne kahd, ‘ those same persons said.’ Butj rarely, ft 
also follows the plur. inflection; as, e.g., ^ff ft % union hi se, 
‘ from those very persons,’ or ‘ that very person.’ 


Substantive 
f<nd Adjective 
t se. 


269. When any of the pronouns are used substan¬ 
tively, they take the proper postpositions as given in the 
tables. When they are used adjectively, i.e., with a noun, 
if nr any oblique ease, the inflected form of the pronoun, 
Bing, or plur., is placed before the noun, and the post¬ 
position is added to the noun only. 





Tims we say, ^ UT us par, £ on that.' or £ on him;’ but 
ml uy us ghore par, ‘ on that horse; ’ fm? ifi W5fT 

his he ghar Jco gayd, £ to whose house did he go;’ but, 

Ids gliar ho, £ to what house;’ ^3ff ifi ^ *ft*r us he desk 
he log, £ the people of his country ;’ but, ^3tj ifi <jffJT ns desk 

he log, 1 the people of that country; ’ WT jin ha, ‘ of 

whom;’ but, fmf qrr./m han't;/on ha, £ the shop-keepers 

whose ; ’ f^T ^t dn haviyon ho, ‘ to those poets,’ etc. etc. 


270. Observe, that the longer plural forms, in vjf, can 
only be used in a substantive sense; the shorter forms 
may be used either adjective! y or substantively. Thus, 
‘ of those horses/ is ^ vfpff m, — never ‘3-ft UiTJ 
but, on the other hand, we may say either ^3»t % ^ifT, or 
% sfifT, 1 he ’ or ‘ they said.’ 

a. But the longer forms are much to be preferred when an 
honorific sense is intended. Colloquially, about Mathura the 
f of these forms is often dropped. 


271. The plural forms of these pronouns are used for Respectful 

, ... Form-. 

the singular, whenever it is intended to express respect. 

The longer forms are considered more respectful than the 
shorter. Since, thus, ambiguity might sometimes arise, 
the word t-ifa is preferably added to the pronoun, to 
denote plurality. In the oblique cases, this word, with 
the plural inflection, is inserted between the shorter form 
of the inflected base and the postposition. Thus, ‘ they ’ 
is sit it ; ‘ in their village/ ^ *it*it ; ‘ those 

who came/ wt *itn etc. 

272. It will be observed that all the pronouns hitherto 
considered, except the Indefinite, present two forms of the 
ace. and dat. in both the sing, and plur.; the one, purely 
inflectional, in Tt (sing.) or tr (plur.); the other, analytic, con¬ 
sisting ot the base of the oblique cases with ^t* These may 


12 
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Neuter Tndef. 
and Interrog. 
Pronoun. 


^sage of the 
Interrog. Pro¬ 
noun. 
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both be used as either dative or accusative;, but the forms 
with are preferred for the accusative, and the others, for 
the dative. Sometimes the employment of one or the other 
is determined merely by a regard to euphony, as, e.g., jj % 
^ TTTrit f^T, ‘ I gave it to the gardener;’ where the 
immediate repetition of efit would have been unpleasant to 
the ear. 

273- All the above pronouns, when used adjectivcly 
with a noun in the accusative without wt, take the 
nom. form. 

Thus, we may say, wt 'ery *f ^sffTT if, ‘ the house which I 
see ;’ £ saying this thing.’ So also, when used 

substantively, the nom. form of the accusative may be em¬ 
ployed, but only when the reference is to things : as, fj 

<TT it, ‘l say this;’ sft fTf f dtt % ‘wo say 

those very (things) which we hear.’ But with and cfrtt; 
this usage is not considered elegant. 

274. Besides the Interrogative, wfa kaun, ‘ who,’ and 
the Indefinite pronoun, koi, ‘ any one,’ ‘ some one,’ 
etc., it will be observed that another interrogative pro¬ 
noun, 337 kgd, ‘what,’ and another indefinite pronoun, 
efi^ Tmchli , ‘some,’ ‘any,’ ‘something,’ ‘anything,’ is 
employed. The following principles regulate the usage 
of the two Interrogative pronouns €3WRt). 

(1) 3iT3 kaun may be applied both to persons and to 
things; 33T hja , to things only, except in expressions 
denoting surprise, as, e.g., 33T Iqjd murakh, ‘ what 
a fool! ’ More commonly, in such a case, the emphatic 
particle, ft hi, is added to the pronoun, as, 33 T ft 3*37 
TT«rr ley a hi Item rdjd , ‘ what a great king ! J 

(2) 3^3 kaun is used both substantively and ad- 
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jectively, in both the nom. and ohl. eases, hut when used 
substantively, it refers to persons only. 

Examples are : =RT»I% kaun hai, ‘ who is it ?B5T % 'faR sfit 
turn ne his ho buldyd, ‘whom did you call ?;’ ^iT If 
Ids led hai, ‘whose is it?;’ 1%H 3iT bis larke kd, ‘what 

boy’s?;’ UTf % Rr RfTSR % ft<$T turn ne his mahd/an se 
puchhd, ‘of what banker did you inquire?;’ f^R kis 

ghar men, ‘in what house?.’ 

a. For the plural afffa 3 ft 5 ! is often used; as, qTR Wlf, 
kaun kauri de, c who came ? ’ 

( 3 ) kijci can be used adjeetively in the nom. only : 
in the oblique cases it is always used substantively. 

a . The dat., efiff kdhe ho, ‘for what/ is commonly used 
as the equivalent for the English ‘why. the gen.. ^Tft| ^iT 
kdhe kd, ‘ of what,’ usually denotes the material. Examples 
are: tr gq? gfj dan kdhe ho de, ‘why have you come?; 

^ yah kyd hai, ‘ what is this ?;’ aR ^itf WWT if !f a h 
kdhe kd band hai, ‘of what is this made?.' 

275. The two Indefinite pronouns (’sRwn’Rfi *^TR), 
^ hoi and 53 kuehh, are both used either substantively 
or adjeetively, and of both persons and things. But 
when used substantively, koi, like ^R. refers to 
persons only, and ^ kuehh, to things ouly. W lien used 
adjeetively, each may he used to denote both persons and 
tilings. 

a. Tiie distinction between these two pronouns, when used 
adjeetively, appears to be this ; that kuehh always conveys, 
more or less distinctly, a partitive sense. Examples of their 
use are: koi hai, ‘is there any one?,’ or ‘there is some 

one; ’ but, | kuehh hai, ‘ there is some;’ R R fwt stft i^T 
main ne hi si ko dekhd, ‘I saw some one;’ 59 RR/mcAA 
larke de, ‘some boys came.’ 




The Honorific 
Pronoun. 
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276. qsn - ley a, is dccliaed in the singular only: 
Jcuchh is indeclinable. 


a. The obi. form kisti, which many grammarians have assigned to 
kuchhy is properly a dialectic variation of the old form of hoi. It will he 
found in the tables of dialectic declension. Prof. De Tassy similarly 
assigns to kuchhy ol)l. plur. forms, kinhitn , Idnlu'tn ,* but these are to be 
regarded as mere variations of kinhon , the obi. plur. of hoi. 


qgT l~yd is declined as follows: 

WT ty&i ‘what?’ 


Singular. 


N. ‘what?’ 


Ac. | 

B. J 


3iTt kdhe koj * for what ?’ 


Ag. Wanting . 


Ab. cfi*n? kdhe se, ‘from what?’ 
G. cffHf 3RT kdhe kd, * of what? 5 

_ I kahe men » ‘ in 5 or 

L. qRT^-] 

or par , ‘ on what ? 9 


277. The Honorific pronoun, WTU dp, is used instead of 
the 2nd personal pronoun, H tu or gn turn , whenever it is 
intended to show respect to the person addressed. In 
the singular it is declined exactly like a masculine noun 
of the second variety of declension; i.e., Nom., ^Tq dp, 
Acc. 3)at., ^rrq dp leo, Gen., ^rro srt, etc. 


a. But when more than one person is addressed, the 
plural is denoted by affixing the word sft 7 ! log, which is 
then regularly declined throughout the plural, the word 
WTq remaining unchanged: as, qnq dp log 

delchiye, 1 your Excellencies will please to see; ’ w? 

^ qif rTT it main dp logon se Jeahtd hun, ‘ I say to 
your Excellencies.’ 

h. The Honorific pronoun ^pq is also, much more rarely, 
used for the person spoken of, when that person is present, 


* Rudiments de Ja Langue Hiudoui, p. 3a. 










so that the reference will he evident. But in such cases it is 
better to use, instead of qj-R, the proper title of the person 
addressed, as, etc. 


278. The Reflexive pronoun, Wl dp, 1 self,’ although, 
like the foregoing, derived from the Sanskrit , is 
differently declined. The singular number is declined 
as follows:— 


‘self.’ 


n. «>• 

Ac. W d ? ko ’ 

D. ^R%J apne ho or 

rit: apne tain . 

A ff • ^5TR % dp ne. 


Singular. 

Ab. ’SIR % dp se. 

G., a l m,! -»'•) 

jf dp or apne 
men , par . 



ci . Tlie plural forms are the same as the singular, with 
the exception of the gen., 3iT apas Jca r and the loc., 
dpas men , ‘ among themselves/ 


Examples of their use are: apas hi 

butchit , ‘mutual conversation ;* if ^ 4 we 

apas men jhagrd karte haiu, ‘ they are quarrelling among 
themselves/ 


279. The lenitive of the Eeflexive pronoim must The Reflexive 
always bo substituted for the genitive of the othci pro- 
nouns, when the pronoun refers to tlie subject of the 
verb, and also in certain other cases, which ‘will be duly 
noted in the chapter on Syntax. For the present one or 
two examples will suffice. 

Thus, cf'f ^ efit STHTf 9 u ’ ( t/i apne ghar ko jatd hat, 

4 he is going to his own house;* but, ^TT'srRtt W 

wah us ke ghar kojdtd hai, ‘he is going to his house/ i.e., the 
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house of another person. Similarly, ^T f^5T if fi§nT 
TIT syar apne bil meii chhipa ruhd, •' the jackal remained hid 
in his hole.’ 


280. The genitive- sometimes assumes the plural 

termination and is then used as a noun, in the sense 
‘ one’s own people.’ Thus, tTTO , ‘ he came 

to his own (people).’ It sometimes is thus used elliptically in 
the singular, when the reference is clear: as, qfif 

iTTTT, ‘he struck his own (child, body, etc.),’ as the connection 
may indicate. 

281. It will be noticed that all the shorter forms of the 

Reflexive pronoun are identical with those of the Honorific 
pronoun, ^rpj. Thus, w if tfiT iTTTT may mean, ‘lie 
struck you,’ (honorific form), or ‘lie struck himself.’ When¬ 
ever, therefore, the sense might he ambiguous, the longer 
form of the Reflexive is to be preferred combined with Win ; 
thus, % nRiif iriTT can only mean, ‘lie struck 

himself.’ 


Dialectic Pbonommal Declension. 

282. The tables annexed to this section exhibit the pro¬ 
nominal declension of thirteen dialects. Preliminary to the 
tables, the following remarks upon the forms current in the 
more important of these, may be found of service. The Braj 
forms are so uniform and regular as to demand little illus¬ 
tration. The tables exhibit all the common Marwari colloquial 
forms. The remarks in the following paragraphs refer 
especially to the Miirwari of the ‘ Plays.’ 

Bwij Pronouns, 283. Rarely, in Braj, ift and iff are used for the genitive 
instead of frfT and Tift: thus, <ft ^ SiRfcT ‘thy 
mind 1 know not;’ o^rf t) iff ‘but he consumes my 
heart.’ For iflff, I have also met iff it. Of the Relative 
and Correlative pronouns, gen. sing, forms, wpi and TiTfl, 
frequently occur in literature. 



whists 
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284. The aspirated and unaspirated bases of the 1st Rajputaua 
Personal pronoun are indifferently employed: thus, SfT'O 10I10L1U:? * 
^ ‘hear my supplication ;’ ^RXir ‘ hear my 

word/ % is used alone, as ag. sing., in the following: eft 

‘ I have received the command of my Guru.’ 

Instead of the regular base, vy, of the Mdr. obi. sing, of the 
2nd personal pronoun, eft (Braj, eft) is sometimes used; as, 
eft % ‘ Gorcthh Nath has led thee astray/ 


285. % and ftr are the common nom. sing, forms of the M&rwuri De- 
^ monstrativtii. 

two Demonstratives, and Tlius we read: 'ft 

fftt, he, writing a note ;’ f^fft ‘ this treachery 

has the Englishman committed/ But ft* is found for \ (^) 
and eft for ft (^?): as, ft ftft ^ ‘ this jogl has 

come into the jungle;’ ftt; ftsf ‘that same lord, O 

queen ! ’ Besides the forms given in the tables, the ‘ Plays ? 
often use the Braj m (H.H, ) in the obi. sing.: as, e.g., 

«fT ^ UTft> ‘ (he) has found that ;’ where 3 is for t (H.H. ft). 

The base also occurs in the (honorific) plur. in the 
following* the postposition ^ of the agent being regularly 
omitted: f^ift ‘ he has made (me) immortal/ ^ 

occurs in the same case, as in ^ ^TDT ^gWTft *1T 6 he 

declared to me the knowledge of Brahma / Finally, ^ also 
is used as a base in the obi. sing., as in xftWT *3*11^ 
c Bit?gala his wife/ 

a. In both colloquial Mewan and Marwiin. ft (masc.) and 
ft or 'Zfj (fern.) are uniformly employed tor ‘this, and ft 
(masc.) and cjj (fcm.) for ‘that/ The distinction of gender is 
preserved in the nom. sing. only. Of the former pronoun, the 
regular obi. sing, is in both these colloquial dialects. In 
the colloquial of Mdrwar and Me way the Relative is very 
commonly used for the Correlative pronoun.* 


* The student will note tlie difference here indicated between colloquial 
Marwarl and that of the ‘ Plays/ 
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b* In the gen. sing, of the 1st and 2nd pers. pronouns, 
besides the forms given in the Tables, the Mairs use 
and 


Relative 
& Correlative. 


286. Besides 5jfr, gft and Sf are also used for the Relative. 
The most common sing, inflection is 35 tf; as, cftft 
mi f{ ‘in whom dwells that lord of thine/ This inflected 
form alone expresses the case of the agent, but % is occasionally 
borrowed from the Braj in this and other cases; as, wt % 
^Trtj ‘ he who placed (his) hand upon (my) head/ 


287. Besides the forms of the Interrogative given in the 
tables, fqjtrr and ^«r arc found in the obi. sing.: thus, in the 
case of the ag., mut ‘what sinner has led (him) 

astray ? ; ’ TT^J rSTT'tT rR*??T , ‘ who, leaving his kingdom, 
has practised austerities?/ So also the regular form, 
occurs in tiie case of the agent: as, qfR TCTFf f^'JTT, 

‘what teacher hath given (thee) knowledge?/ «RTfT. for 
* what? >’ ot>cl "’ s the ‘ Plays,’ but this is Braj. The regular 
Mar. form, , occurs in the following: H qri?T, 

‘what business of mine in the sarae ?/ qjj is used in the 
following, merely as a sign of a question, like the corresponding 
35JT in H.H.; fqqr qqq efij q-fT^, ‘ is there rain without wind ? ’ 


Mewari 

T'eculiarities. 


288. Mewari, it will be observed, is distinguished from all 
other Hindi dialects in retaining separate forms for the masc. 
and fern., in all except the two Personal pronouns. If should 
be further observed, that the Mewctja pronominal genitives in 
ai c less common than those in cj^. The longer plural 
forms of the Personal pronouns, in •qf and are preferred 
to the shorter for the true plural. 


289. In the colloquial of both Manvar and Mewdr, the 
reflexive genitive, ^qv?T, is rarely used. The genitive of the 


* For the 
see § 33. 


prunuiiei itiou of (he first diphthong qff, in these forms, 
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several pronouns commonly takes its place, even when referring 
to the subject of the sentence. Thus the Marwans would 
usually say, ^ ^TR > = ** ^R^T ‘ I 

shall do my work; 5 ^ ^ff % *TR = ^R*I 

‘lie went to his village;’ % °RT ^H?T = ^ ^R^ ^TT^t 
tpt; 6 they mounted their horses/ etc. 

290. In the Himalayas, so far as my observation has gone, people are ^alayaa 
not particular about using the Honorific pronoun, ami frequently address 
their superiors with cR, when no disrespect is intended, in a way that 
sounds very strange to one used to the speech ot the Ganges \ alley on 
the plains. Indeed, is very rarely heard from the Himalayan 

piountaineers, except from individuals who may have mingled muco with 
the people of the plains. Su s also they freely use the 2nd pers. sing., ^ , 
where in the Ganges Valley we should only hear the plur. cR- 

a. But in Naipali, occurs a Honorific pronoun, TRTf^G which is used 
exactly as in High Hindi, and takes the regular postpositions 

without inflection throughout; as, rRTf^l ^ H-I1*> 

^R sft> ‘l 1 ' it he the will of your Excellency.’ The 

Reflexive pronoun, in Naipali, is or ^TRi* k I s unin fleeted in the 

obi. sing.; in the plural, for II. H. loc. ])lur., ^R^f * s USC( ^ form, 

^TW *IT. For the High Hindi, ^5JR ^ or ^R, ‘of 

one’s self,’ ‘of one’s own accord,’ Naipali has *3TRi- 

291. In the archaic Hindi of Chand , according to ]\Ir. 

Beames, and rft, like other obi. pronominal stems, arc 
used for all cases more frequently without, than with the 
postpositions. Among his examples are: 

«how shall there be salvation for me?/ »IR *TR 
‘lord, my name is Chand ; 5 HfiR eft cTR ‘ hearing this 
word, thy father. 5 * 

292. In the archaic Baiswari of the Rdmdyan all the Pronouns in 
postpositions, excepting that of the agent, which has uo lht lv uu, ) au 
existence in the eastern dialects, are often employed with the 
pronouns as in High Hindi. But they are much more 


* Vide Journal As. Soc. of Bengal, Part I. No. II. 1873. 
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frequently omitted, and the inflected base of the pronoun, 
sing-, or plur., may then represent any oblique case whatever. 
This is indicated in the tables by placing the postpositions in 
a parenthesis. 

a. This remark as to the use of the oblique forms of the pronouns, 
applies not only to the old eastern Hindi, but, more or iess, to all archaic 
Hindi poetry, as, e.g., to the writings of the Rtijput hard, Chanel, Kuhir 
and others. Abundant illustrations will be found in the Syntax. 

293- In the lldmdyan ^ is used, instead of jft or in 
the case of the agent; as, Mff fit;, ‘that which 

I may not have asked.’ The same remark applies to or .* 

294. Observe, that while the longer oblique forms, jftff , 
rftff, of the Personal pronouns, are constantly used in the 
lldmdyan, both with and without the postpositions, on the 
other hand, the shorter oblique forms, jft and eft, always 
take the postpositions. 

a. is occasionally used in the gen. plur., for fHTTT, as 
in the following; ^ ffl %%, ‘in my esteem, they are 

treasuries of merit.’ 

h. Besides the more common oblique forms of the 1st Pors. 
prom, given in the tables, a form ?Tf, in the compound, Tff 
*17,) ‘like me,’ occurs in one place only in the 
lldmdyan. Analogous to this, is an ohl. sing, form, flf, of 
the 2nd Pers. prom, noted by Prof. De Tassy in his Himloui 
Grammar. 

c. The Sanskrit genitive sing, of the Personal pronouns, 
HH, rlf. ‘my,’ ‘thy,’ frequently occur in the lldmdyan, as in 
other Hindi poetry, hut they cannot he accounted Hindi, and 
are therefore omitted from the tables. 



It should he observed, however, that the Rdmdyan exhibits great 
confusion in' the use of the direct and passive construction. 
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295. In the dialect of the lldmdyan, the regular forms of D— 
the Demonstrative pronouns, are itf > or HID ^ 11S ' ailt -- wmu - JU 
it, ‘ that.’ But for tjf, a form (for vnetr. grat.) also 

occurs; as, ^ ^ TO *tX, ‘ this is a umrk of devotiou 

to Ram? In the obi. sing., the Proximate Demonstrative is 

inflected to or ; the remote, to ^iff . or ’ r;u ' el >'’ 

Examples are, T ff ftfe ^ W this ™ nner 

Bharat, bathing;’ vfo ‘' a S a,u atui a ? aiu 

she asks him;’*ff?( =1 i1Tj T", ^! i " 

keeps him alive;’ pff $ ‘ in tl,e licart °V T ^iTT'’ 
wr* ‘ in this, the name of the lord of llaghu. 

a. In tie plural, we most commonly meet the inflected 
forms, , i*. which, like the obi. sing, forms, are used 
after the manner of the dialect, either with or withou, the 

postpositions. Thus, V* ‘ kCep * 

(two) in your eyes.’ For the dat. and acc. plur, forms 

and exist: as, ’ K °. 

world gave a wilderness to these.’ For these, and ^ 

also occur. 

b. In tlic Iidmayan wc meet a form, ^ 1C ^ ein0 ^ 

Demonstrative pronoun; the final * is commonly not an 
essential part of the word, but an emphatic parttde, - Br. *, 

II.II.. ft. But sometimes it seems to be added merely metri 
rjratifi, as, e.g., in the following: ** yf 1 

TW ^ tffE II ‘his c > cs fnU ot tears ’ j° in,ug 

"* ? , i ..i •. .1 A lvo entr * 


M* » 'VI ' v£ " . . ? 

both hands, to the lord nothing could he say. 


c Similarly, in other archaic Hindi, we find the emphatic 
non',, sing, forms, T f T , <f, (for ^>) of the Prox ' Demons ' 
pronoun, f;f (*f). Thus, fora f ^ 

‘ Brahma, having delivered this instruction to the 

gods, went to his own world;’ Tft fiff, ‘saying just this.’ 
The final f or has arisen from the sandhi of the final 
inherent ^ of with the emphatic particle or '3f, = H.H., 
ft. In the forms ffi. VJZ, of the same pronoun, the final 
vowel is simply lengthened metri gratia. 
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d. In the It dm dy an and other Hindi poetry, we occasionally 
meet the Sanskrit Demonstrative ■'sfa, ‘this;’ as, H'PTT^’ERI 
r!W rl«T ^fa, • pervaded by sin and impurity is this body of 
thine.’ 

('orrelative in ^96. The most common forms of the obi. sing, of the 
itamijau. Relative and Correlative pronouns in the Rdmdyan and 
similar poetry, are faff or §tff and faff or ?fff . *nff and 
?Uff also occur, but are not so common as in Braj. All these 
forms, as above remarked, are used in any case, either with 
or without the postpositions: as, e.g., %ff •TTT^’ ‘in 
what quarter Ndrad was seated;’ faff faff ffaj^jf 

‘on that mountain was a large fig-tree.’ Instead of these 
longer forms, the Braj obi. forms, 5fT and <rr, are often used, 
but generally with the postpositions. 

Rem. Like Tjf and rff , however, these are also sometimes used 
substantively without the postpositions, as in the following line from the 
Bilan ; «rr SW 5JT ciT VJf WR, ‘in whose body 

love dwells not, regard his body us a burning-ground (of the dead).’ 

a. The genitive of these pronouns is thus commonly ex¬ 
pressed in the lldmdyun by faff, iiff, and faff, Tiff, or 
etc-; as, iiff tjfjfaf, ‘by remembering (of) whom;’ 
51T fa ‘ whose handmaid thou art.’ But the Braj 

inflected genitives, sjftJ, fTH, occasionally occur, and, still 
more rarely, 3iR; as, e.g., *jf tr ^nfT, ‘into 

whose heart this conversation enters.’ A form T1TF, for faffs 
v found in a few places; as, vjfa trj reH^iT, ‘the 

lord hath not forsaken him (who) hath taken refuge with him,’ 
lit., ‘ gone to his feet.’ 

A. is found in the obi. sing, for ^ff: as, 

‘who hath made (his) mother crazy.’ In the phrase, 
^ TR *Rf?j, ‘thinking this in his mind,’ ^fa is an emphatic 
101111 °1 the acc. sing., = H.IL, ^fff. Very rarely, the Cor- 
i (dative, ,s treated as if indeclinable; as, e.g., viR 
qfa fft, ‘over him, Hum is chief.’ 
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c. Instead of tlie oblique forms, and , % and ct 

also sometimes occur, with the direct construction, after the 
manner of modern Eastern Hindi: as, e.g., ^rr^f, 

c blessed are they who bore (them); ’ 71 ^TcfT? ‘ they 

beheld the two brothers/ 

d. The Sanskrit forms of the Relative and Correlative pro¬ 
nouns, are occasionally used : thus, ^ ? 

‘ who behold thy face with reverence ; 9 ^ c whom 

ascetic saints behold/ 

297. The most common form of the first Interrogative £*3^* 
pronoun, ^pt, in the Itdmdyan , is 1° this, the * em - 

termination, is sometimes added, as in the following : 

^ ^fH flPI *ftf? ‘what thing has been so dear to 

me?/ The Braj c£t is also occasionally used; as, 

‘ who <‘an enumerate (their) countless disguises ?/ 

a. In the obi. sing, the regular forms, f^iff , {kehi), are 

preferred to others when the pronoun is used substantiv ely : 
as, ^ff ^ fafpr, ‘ with whom do they cherish enmity?/ 

The medial ^ is sometimes dropped : as, ^ cft^T> ‘who 
broke the bow?/ But when the pronoun is used adjectively, 
the noni. more commonly remains unchanged: as, 

TStmj, ‘in what way may I obtain the maiden?;" but may 
take the fern, termination : as, fs\ -‘h* what 

way can (all the wonders) be recounted ?/ An obi. sing, form, 
efiejif, also occurs: thus, ^T*n, ‘ of what use 

is pleasure to one destitute of religion ? / This may be con¬ 
tracted to efrph as, *ffPT ‘of what use can it be?/ 

The Braj obi. sing., ^rrff , is also found: as. < whom 

woiildst thou serve?/ The plur. forms, nom. obi. 

fspfjft!* etc., call for no special remark or illustration. 

298. For the second Interrogative, when used sub¬ 
stantively, RipfT is the usual substitute in the It candy an. 

The Braj forms, cfiT and c&ST, also occur. In the obi. sing., 

^TfT is found; as, cRT^T> ‘for what fault?/ or i* 
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used for as a mere sign of interrogation: thus, ^ff(q 
OlTTfflq f^i HRT^rr, ‘ will a crow ever live without meat ?.’ 


299- For the first Indefinite pronoun, ^ 3 , ^^ 3 , 
and 3TRT 3 are the common substitutes in the Rdmd- 
yan. Thus, qsqfsrs fq> fajj fwraT, ‘ was there ever 
any saint without faith ?.’ I should suppose a nominative 
^iWf%F oi’ fiq«TF must exist, but have not noticed it, Tiie 
tj of 1 ? is however certainly preserved in the obi. form, 
for SfifipS, which is also used; as in qsqqsr ^ 5 T«T, c at 
any time.’ Besides the above nom. forms, and also 
occur, as in the following: qfqfqcT lift, c no 

wise man will call it wrong;’ 3 Tf% 3 tlTW FTr? qf ‘let 
no one know this thing.’ We also find and 

a. In the obi. sing, a variety of forms exist. qjTF? (in the 
dat. and acc. 3iTFff) is used : as, cfiTFff 3 ^ srfif ‘ do 
not impute blame to any one;’ and also ; as, cfjfi* 3 
^TR fqf\j ‘it cannot in any way be told;’ where ^ is 

lengthened metri gratia. An obi. plur. form, qfi 75 ?*i, exists; 
thus, UTF PR q»TF*T tJTq, ‘every one received pan.’’ The fern. 
3RTf%F occurs in the following: fiqfqjr ‘iff 

‘ in no way did he comprehend.’ 

300. The second Indefinite pronoun, q;f>, is used in 
archaic Baiswdri poetry, but ^ is preferred, often in the 
augmented Prakritic form, c^q}. It is always indeclinable, 

as in High Hindi. Thus, .sfijgfi TP* 

W\T- * (after) some days Ram will come and dwell (here).’ 

301- The Reflexive pronoun commonly appears in the 
Rdmayan as qnj or qjnpf: as, qqqq ^ 3 • (hut) that 

same himself is not;’ ^TTg ‘the lord of men him¬ 

self mounted.’ The genitive of the Reflexive in the same 
dialect is 3ITh^T; as in the following, where ‘one’s 

own, is contrasted with qp;, ‘another’s;’ qnqq q - ^ qjff q 
‘ 00 one heard at all his own (or) another’s (voice).’ 
The fern, form is qnqff; as, qpqfq ‘toward myself.’ 
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The penultimate vowel is sometimes lengthened metii gratia; 
thus, ^pn*TT, ^qTf% • 

a. Sometimes, in the Rdmayan and other poetry, the 
Sanskrit indeclinable Reflexive pronoun, pijst, is substituted 
for thus, ^ ^,‘Hari, himself a con¬ 

suming fire.’ Similarly, for the possessive, WR, the Sans¬ 
krit inseparable possessive particle, R, is often prefixed to 
a word; as. wfe ‘cutting off (his) head with his 

own hand/ 


302- For tfit, the gen. of the Honorific pronoun, 
the usual substitute in old Baiswiiri poetry is 5 as - 

U TT- 3 T uct «T ‘is not Bharat your Majesty’s son?.’ 


303. The modern eastern dialects, and especially the Muithih, are 
characterised by a remarkable variety of inflectional forms. In all the 
dialects east of Allahabad, the Demonstratives, the Relative and Corre¬ 
lative, and the Interrogative pronouns, have an honorific and a non- 
honorific form of declension, in each of which, again, there is a longer 
and a shorter form. In this fulness of honorific forms, it will be observed, 
these dir.lccts stand in contrast with those of the west, which only use the 
plural for the singular, to express respect, and have an Honorific pronoun 
only in the 2nd person. In the following tables, the honorific forms are 
given in the second line of cose forms in each dialect. Although the 
‘2nd Personal pronoun has no honorific declension based on the same theme 
as the non-honorific, the place of such a declension is taken by the words 
TRT. and their equivalents, = H.H. "^R ■ 


304. Of the longer anti shorter forms, it is to he observed that in Use of Long 
Malthili, at least, the longer is used only as a substantive ; the shorter p ormgj t ! lc _ 
may he used both in an adjective and in a substantive sense when referring 
to inanimate objects, hut only in an adjective sense when referring to 
animate objects. \ 


305. The student will note in the Bhojpuri, Mdgadhi, and MaithiH, 
the use of the gen. formation in ^ as a theme for ail the old. cases. I 
have found the postpositions and even in High Hindi, in con¬ 
struction with the genitive of pronouns, as in and even 

rTT % tro hut this usage is exceptional and must be regarded as foreign 
to the idiom of Western Hindi. 
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Variations in 
Pronoun Form.! 


306. Numerous variations from tlie eastern forms given in the Tables 
occur, as follows. In some districts in the east, the final consonant 
of aiJ d is changed by the rustics to ^T, giving such forms as 
*n=r qfr, TRT etc. In all plural forms, the ^ of the conjunct 
in all plural bases, may be optionally dropped in Bhojpuri, Magadhi, 
and Maitbili ; thus we may have or or fcfr»T, etc. The 

same option obtains place in the termination of the plural; so that we 
may have or ‘we;’ I/'IP*? or ‘these,’ etc. Also in 

Bhojpuri, to demonstrative forms in and (^*1 and initial, 
? is optionally prefixed, giving, e.g., or ‘these;’ 

or ‘ their,’ etc.; and also to the bases of the sing, of the same 

pronouns, giving, e.g., %, for J7^, ‘this;’ ^ff, for ^Tff, ‘that;’ for 
‘ tlieirs,’ f 5 for ‘ of this,’ etc. In this 

same dialect, again, as also in Maitbili, the syllable may be added to 
any form of the nom. plur. of the Demonstrative, Relative, Correlative, 
and Interrogative pronouns; giving thus either or * these’ 

(bon.) ; or ^qR«{faiT, ‘ who ?’ etc. 


Increased Pro- 307. For the Proximate and Remote Demonstrative, the Relative, 
Correlative, and Interrogative pronouns, the Bhojpuri and the Maitbili, 
of the extreme east and south-east, also use, for things only, another series 
derived from the same pronominal bases, as follows: Bh. c[^or 
‘this;’ Of ‘that;’ fsTW or ‘who?’ ; 'faTg or 

and faTanST or ‘that;’ fcfi^ or ‘who?’ 

These are all declined as substantives, making their plurals, 

, etc. 

a . To these, as to the other pronouns, ^ is sometimes prefixed to an 

initial or yj; giving such forms as > etc. 

b . The Maitbili of Central and Western Purniya, exhibits a variation 

of the same series, thus: (fwt or gpjft, fcT’sft or cisft),* 

■fafsft or In S. Bhngalpur, this series is again slightly varied, 

thus: tfa, (3ifa, nfa),* 

c. In Bhojptiri a variant, JT^fY, for of the above pronominal 
series, is used for ‘ this,’ when one cannot call the name of that which is 


* These forms are not given in Grierson’s Grammars, though he states 
that the series is carried out. I supply them therefore from the analogy 
of the other forms. 
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referred to. In tlie Doab, the phrase «TTM> ‘what (is) the name? 


is used under similar circumstances. 

308. In Bhojpdrf, Mdgadhi, and Maithili, the' genitive singular of all Bh. Mg^and 
the pronouns after the Personal pronouns, may be formed, not only by (i em t; ves . 
adding to the stem the regular genitive postposition, ns in High Hindi; 

but also by adding to the stem the affix which is inflected to W for 
the oblique form, a long vowel in the penult of the direct form being then 
always lengthened. Thus, we have in Maithili either Jjf\| M or HMVT Mi 
( = H.H. ^[MMiT) or U3RT;, ,,bb P'BTT 5 Bb. or obb 

MIR^T, etc. 

309. In the Serampore translation of the N. T. into Baghelkhan.Ji 

Hindi,* the following pronominal forms occur. The nom. plur. of the 
1st Personal pronoun is |[MTT, and the obi. plur., ^HM- Of the_2nd 
Personal pronoun, the nom. plur. is and the obi. plur., 

ij and are each found in both the nom. and obi. plur. of the Proximate 
Demonstrative; also occurs as nom. sing. The nom. plur. oi the 

Remote Demonstrative, Ml, M, nnd tbe obK P lur *» aUva - vs 
The Relative nnd Correlative make the obi. plur., respectively, fMMM and 
The Interrogative is ; the nom. and obi. sing, are alike. 

All the obi. forms above given are used with the postpositions, which are. 
for the most part, the same as in Braj ; but MT is used for M. The 
periphrastic plur. is sometimes formed with MM, os ' n otbcr eastern 
dialects; thus, 3 MMTMK = h.h. x? % 

310. For the indication of a true plural, the eastern dialects all prefer Plur 

the periphrastic form to the inflectional; nnd in pure Maithili, this is the 
only form employed, the original inflectional plurals being only used in an 
honorific sense. For this periphrastic plural the eastern dialects all prefer to 
the word thus used in western Hindi, the word ^ and its variant 

forms, MM, MMff, MMt, MM, and M%- Besides MM, Maithili also 
employs, in the north, and in the south and east, Mt, fMMt, 

'-MIT, aml MMfb appending these preferably to the base of 
the old. cases. According to Beanies, in Bhojpuri, the longer plural 
forms, as etc., are preferred to the shorter, when 

emphasis is intended. For the plural of H.H. ‘some one,* 

fqtfTO is commonly employed ; as, ‘some houses 

are burning.’ 


* Baptist Mission Press, Serampore, 1821, 
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Pronom^Geni- ^ ^ le e PI1 ’*' ve forms, those in are oblique and the others 

tives. direct. Thus we j,ave, e.g., Bh. TTR ^TIT. ‘my horse;’ Mt. 

‘of their house/ etc. But exceptions are found in the Magadhi 
gen. postposition, (fem. used about Patna, which is both inasc. 

direct and oblique, and in W. Bhojpuri and Avadhi, where the inasc. obi 
of the gen. in T, and the postposition ends in TT, as in High Hindi. 


rouf^Formo in ^ Analogous to the emphatic forms in ^ in the Rdmrfyan, we find 
£.11. * n bhojpuri, Magadhi, and Maithili, emphatic forms of the obi. sing, of 

the 1st and 2nd pers. pronoun in ^Y ; as, e.g., ‘ me also,’ (TTf "TT. 

‘ thee also.’ Besides these, Bhojpuri also lias the forms, ?ff^, 

‘even me,’ and <ftT\ BTf^, ‘even thee/ 

noms^E.H* 313 ' Wl ' ile the Honorific pronoun, ^Jiq, will he heard in the eastern 
Hindi country wherever Muhammedau influence is felt, as also among the 
lUdgadhi-speaking people in the districts of Patna and Gayfi, yet through 
the largest part of this region the longer form — in Riwd, — 

is preferred. As a rule, this is declined regularly ns a noun, unchanged 
throughout the singular. But in the dialect of Riwd, the nom. sing. 

is sometimes inflected to ^jqif, in the obi. cases; and in Mdgadhi, 
when used reflexively, forms of the gen. sing., ^Tq^f, ^nq»f, are u-ed. 
In the Maithili of b. Bhagalpur, occur the variants, for the nom. sing., 
and ; also, for the regular obi. sing., '3fTH, ^qqf, and 

^!iq»ro. The plural is formed by the addition of ^ffq, etc., to the 
base of the singular. But in Magadhi, and ^q^lfY are also 

used throughout the plural. In Avadh, the usual form is ’5BTq. 

314. In Bhojpuri, not only ^jq?f, but also another word, ^YTT, with 
variants, and is used as an Honorific pronoun. This 

is declined regularly as a noun, except that in the gen. sing, and in the 
voc. we have variant forms, ^'3^, ftT- The plural is regular; 

nom. sing. ffcR or fr^.* etc., throughout. A variant of this same 
theme is heard in W. Magadie, nom. plur. • In W. 

Maithili also, and plur., are used. 


31j. Besides the above, Maithili also employs as au Honorific pronoun 
Of til' 2nd person, in the north, "^f, in the west, also ^Tft; these are 
declined regularly as nouns in the sing. In the north, an instrumental 
inflij ted form, is used. The plural is formed peripbrastically, after 
the manner of the dialect. Along the north bank of the Ganges, from 


* Also final. 
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near Patna, to the Kosi River, yet auother form, l^f, is used, also 
declined regularly throughout. 

316. In Bhojpuri, Magadlu and Maithili, the Reflexive pronoun is Reflexive Pro- 
with variations as follows:—Bh., qiq«IT> an( i ^RTq ; 

Mt., in the north, ; in the east, ^jq*^; in the south, , and 

also in S. Bhagalpfir, ^TTO^, These exhibit certain 

irregularities of declension, as follows. In Bhojpuri, ^Rq*l makes the obi. 
sing. » hut in the west, also WTq^T and ^jq«T; the gen. sing, is 

■55rrq»f, qn*T»f, or ■gjqq (obi. -nq^T)- The nom. plnr. is ; the 

gen. pinr., in N. Muzaffarpdr, q;. In Mdgadhi, the Reflexive is 

declined regularly throughout, except in the gen. sing., - 

In Maithili, the Reflexive, under all the above forms, makes the obi. sing., 

^q*rr; but in S. Bhagalpur, also ^q^o and ^q*lf?> or like the 
nominative. The gen. sing, is variously ^q*T, ^nq«T> ft nd ^RTq*!. In 
S. Bhagalpur i also used a gen. plur., ^jq^o %^o , and a loc. plur., 

^rq^oH. 

317. In the following Tables the inflected form of 
genitive is not always given, but may be readily kuown from Tables, 
the rules for the inflection of the genitive postpositions in the 
several dialects. A bracket between the pronominal bases 
and the postpositions indicates that either of the postpositions 
may be added to any of the bracketed forms. Alternative 
postpositions, where not given, may be supplied for the 
different dialects from Table II. 
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ProuominS^ 6 Observe, that whenever, in the pronominal tables, we 

Tables. have a final short vowel, in poetry this vowel may, metri 


gratis, be optionally lengthened, so that we may have, e.g., 
such forms as for 


319. Observe, further, that in many dialects Aniisvar is 

freely inserted or omitted in all the above pronouns, both in 
the terminations and, less frequently, in the pronominal base. 
Thus, e.g., we have |§ for t, 

^T, etc., etc. It has not been thought necessary to give all 
such trifling variations in detail. 

320. Occasionally, for the acc. postposition, the 

postposition (also written rnf; 5 cftf^ aild is 

used in construction with pronominal genitives. Thus we 
find iix; rrt:% ^ 7ft;, for the acc., ^ ^1*. TTT^ is 

also sometimes added, like cfit, directly to the inflected base. 
Thus in the Mdrwari play of Hlra and Itanjd , we have^ij 
W3T.... fTTSS 6 (they) will give thee the secret/ 

Additional 321. Iii Bhojpuri the following forms are given by Grierson in 

IihojpQri additiou to those exhibited in the tables.* 

h onus. 

(1) Of the first Pers. pronouu :—nom. and obi. plnr., ; in 

the west, nom. sing., *■{ ; nom. and obi. sing., nt ; nom. and obi. plur., 
fWR, fTffST, in N. Mtizaffarpdr, f ff^ff^ = in Sdrau, 

elsewhere, nom. and obi. plur., 'f Jfrf, , t 

(2) Of the 2nd Pers. pronoun :— in the west, nom. sing., ?f, ctif ; obi. 

sing., Hf, fit, <TfTT> (obi. form, nom. and obi. plur., Hf 5f, 

?p|%, ; >n N. Muzaffnrpur, > elsewhere, 

(3) Of the two Demonstratives: — in obi. sing’., Jjf%, in Sdrau, 

nom. sing., for ^ , 1?; for ^3T, ^ ! 3f, ; in nom. and old. 

plur., TJTf5Tt,f JTMf, hon. WTqfRt, 


* The option indicated in § 306 applies throughout all plural forms, 
where not otherwise indicated. 

t Also in Mdgadln. 
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hon. ; in N. Muzaffarpur, > °^* P^ ur * on b T * 

In the W., especially, the forms beginning with a vowel are often written 
and pronounced with an initial ^; thus, vP" 5 ?* an( I 

for ^7, etc. 

(4) Of the Relative, Correlative, and Interrogativein the W., ohl. 
sing, (of things only), 5n|, rllf, also, rft%, ^1. else¬ 
where, , flff, 3fiff, or 1}, "a, ^i» nom. and obi. plur., ,* 

ftptfh* f^T, fWVt’> 

fspf^T, frPIW. fa^TT; ohl. pirn-., in the west, WPH, 
?TR5T, '!t^; in N. Muzaffarpiir, 

(5) Of the neut. Interrogative:—in the W., nom. siii.. ., f*h®| 1 

in N. Muzaffarpur, obi. sing., Wt; also very common, an inflected 
instr. sing., ^ni> in sense of * why.’ 

(0) Of the neut. Indefinite:—in the W., * n 

Muzaffarpur, ; in S&ran, ftf- 


Additional 

M&gadhi 


322. In Magadhi we have additional forms as follows. 

(1) Of the 1st Pers. pronoun :—nom. and obi. plur., lj+lf*T*T> > 

’SWf- 

(2) Of the 2nd Pers. pronoun:—nom. and obi. plur., cTn?f*l^iT> 

rlT?^. or tnf^T ^r. etc. 

(3) Of the two Demonstratives:—nom. and obi. plur., 

^Tgpfft, obi. plur. only, ^fPST- 


(4) Of the Relative, Correlative, and Interrogative:—nom. and obi. 

plur.,f^,fV^; fcTf, ™ Gayd, for gen. 

sing., , and WCT- 

(5) . Of the personal Indefinite pronoun:—obi. sing., %{* . 


323. The following additional Maithili forms may he noted. Additional 

Mai thill 

(1) Of the Personal pronouns:—nom. sing., cff%; ofcl. ^ orms * 

s >ug., nrff. <rrff, (poetic). 

(2) Of the demonstrative pronouns:—obt. sing., 


* Also in M&gadhi. 
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(3) Of tlie Relative, Correlative, and interrogative pronouns : — obi. 
sing., -favorer, 

(4) In the Maithilf, the 1st Indef. pronoun, has an obi. plur. base, 

fWRTT; the 2nd Indefinite, ^i^, adds the postpositions either to the 
nom. form., or to an inflected base, the plural is wanting. 

The 1st Indefinite makes the gen. sing., qp.qfi^j|T> 

the gen. plur., in S. Maitbili, In Central and S. 

Muzaffarpur, and clf^i are also used for 

324. To the forms above given may be added the 
following, some of which I am unable to assign to any 
particular time or place. 

(1) fr,= Tf, e I,’ is evidently a shortened form of the 
Mar wan j?.* An abbreviated form, gf , for the obi. sing., 
Tfffsf, is sometimes used by Chand. Chand makes the obi. 
plur. of the 1st and 2nd Personal pronouns, flrff aud jwff. 
But and with the postpositions, are also employed. 

(2) and are sometimes substituted for ^ or tf, 

£ thou/ In western Hindi; I have met with a gen. sing, of 
this pronoun, %fT, for 7RJ; as, e.g., t(^it WfT fTO, 

* let the wife of the Mogul take thy hand/ A Prakritic gen. 
sing., g^, (for Sk. ff^,) is now and then used in archaic 
Hindi. 

(3) In the nom. sing, of the Proximate Demonstrative, *nj, 
the following variant forms occur, viz.:—ijf, fsif, 

, t.%, nt;. Of these, the last three appear, in some 
cases at least, to be merely emphatic forms, in the obi. 


is said by Prof. Eastwick, ('Vocabulary to Prrm Sugar, sub. 
voo.,), to be used in the obi. sing, with the postposition Co in the following 
Arrdh Chaupdi: Wf t. % trffl fTTpft. But gf, in this place, 
in fact, the Braj emphatic particle, = ; and % is a Brnj form of the 

Conjunctive participle, (from the verb which is in High 

Hindi added directly to making We therefore render,— 

6 how (then) remained my honor ?* Krishnd to Rufoninf, P.S.: Ch. LXI. 








plur., we find and In Braj, is sometimes spoken 

and written for’^j. 


(4) In the declension of the Remote Demonstrative, c?f, 
occurs in the nom. sing., and, in the obi. sing., is 

sometimes found for ^T, and for Tiff- Bor the obi. 

sing., rustic Muhammedans sometimes substitute qR. 

It occurs also in the following from the Marwan Play of Gopi 
Chand ; WR 5 ‘fi x (> our ) thoughts on him.’ In 

the obi. plur., ^ 3 %, < 3 % and are found tor the dat., ; 

and in the case of the agent, for 

(5) Variant forms of the Correlative pronoun are, in the 

nom. sing., ^cf, and for The latter two are 

emphatic forms. I 11 the obi. sing., ft? an 4 fcTF occur, for 

; I have also met with a gen. sing., cncl*ft ? = f^R 
which evidently belongs to the S.W. TtT alone is used as gen. 
sing, in the following from the Prern Sctgar : *TPRf cTT 

c what is his name?’. occurs in Braj tor 

and f%Rf*t, for the obi. plur., of the Relative. 

for and <TR, for the obi. plur., fcR, of the Correlative, 

also occur in literary Hindi. 

( 6 ) For the nom. sing, of the Interrogative, we find 

in the c Chrestomathie * of Prof. De Tassy, and 

c^r. An obi. sing, and plur., for is found in 

western Hindi. qR^Tf and occur, for the Indefinite, 
ctfrt:, and qfiff and cp?, for and belong 

to the west. For the Braj Interrogative, = we 
sometimes have ^ft, and in the obl. sing., for 

(7) As the nom. sing, of the Reflexive pronoun, I 

have met with With this same pronoun, is evidently to 

be connected a Mdr. nom. plur. form, ^TWT. In the only 
place, however, where I have met with it, ^ would have 
been used in High Hindi. In the obl. forms of this pronoun 
^3 is often substituted for ^ after n. as, e.g., in ^tpr 5 obl 
plur., for PWT. 
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PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. [§ 

Pronominal Adjectives. 

325. Besides tlie above pronouns, many pronominal 
adjectives occur. They may nearly all be used either 
as adjectives or as pronouns. Two series, the one 
expressive of quantity, the other of hind, are formed 
from the five pronominal elements noted in § 255 . 
When used substantively, they all follow, in High 
Hindi, the first variety of masculine declension; when 
used adjectively, they follow the laws for the inflection 
of Tadbhava adjectives in ^n\ and are thus inflected to 
U, mase., and fem. The following tables'exhibit, first 
the High Hindi forms, and then the dialectic forms of 
each series :— 




Table XIII. : Pronominal Adjectives. 

Pron. 

Base. 

Adjectives 

of Quantity. 

Adjectives of Kind. 


tend, j 

ittd, , j 

j- ‘this much.’ 

T^JT ats d y ‘such , 9 ‘like this . 9 


utnu, | 

^TiJ Uttd, J 

j- * that much . 9 

waisdy ‘ such/ ‘ like that . 9 

fa 

•ff jitnu, 1 

faTlT jittd, J 

\ * as much . 5 

mt jaisdy ‘like which, 9 ‘as . 9 

fa 

farHT tibia, | 

THtH tittti, 1 

* so much/ 

taisdy ‘ like that , 9 ‘ so . 9 

fai^B 

f%rf •fT kitnd, \ 

r ' how much ? 9 . 

T^RtIT Mttd , J 

kaisdy ‘ like what r 9 , ‘ how ? 9 . 
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326. Besides the dialectic forms given in Table XIV., the Dialectic Pro¬ 

following modifications of some of these pronominals also n ° mm 
occur, viz.:—for UUWT; for f^nTT; f^TT, 

fsfictT, sfivlT, f^iU; and for fafTlT, f^UT- The following forms 
also are occasionally used in literature, viz. :—%. u, 

They are respectively equivalent to fsicl«lT, fhrP'ITj faiU*iT. 

«. The Sanskrit forms, *rrf*r=WUT, 

<TP|7r. = UUT, and = %UT, are occasionally used in 

poetry. For tf?! and we also find tjflj and aRTflJ. 

327. Besides the above, the following’ words also are Additional 

, . . • ° . Pronom. 

used as pronominal adjectives. Those which terminate Adjectives, 
in m follow the declension of Tadbham nouns or 
adjectives inflected to xr. The others, when used 
substantively, arc declined like the second variety of 
masc. nouns ; when used adjectively, they are in¬ 
declinable. 

ek 9 ‘one.’ har, ‘every . 5 

dfora, ‘ another/ ‘ the other/ aur, ‘ other/ • more/ 

(lotion, ‘ both.’ efW<T buftut, ‘ much,’ ‘ many.’ 



nab, 

^TTT sard, 
sdkal , 
samast ,, 
sam&chd , 

O* 


^ ‘ several/ ‘ how many 

^5 k aiy) 

‘all/ * the whole,’ ‘ self/ ‘ own/ 


pardyd, ‘ another (person)/ 


328. clc. strictly speaking, is a cardinal numeral, 
and jwyt dusra , an ordinal, u^r, ‘one,’ when used 
pronomiually, is usually followed by ‘ the other ’ 

in the succeeding clause; as, ^ ium ftm vn ek 
hamtu , dusra rota thd , ‘ one was laughing, the other 
was crying.’ 

a. Sometimes tt^ itself follows in the second clause, 






uwtsr/iy 



when the first should be rendered 4 one,’ the second, 
4 another.’ Thus, tt=r tjcr WT ek yah , ek wall 

kahtd t,hd, 4 one was saying this, another, that.’ 


b. "When follows T?=fi in the same clause, the 

two have a reciprocal force ; as, % *UTU W we 

ek rtihre ko marte hain , 4 they are beating one another.’ 
Tjcji is indeclinable in the plural. 

329 - donon, 4 both,’ is declinable in the plur. 
only: thus, Horn. donon, Acc. ^t*ft donon ko, etc. 

330- *1^ sab, 4 all,’ 4 every,’ often aspirates the final 

in the oblique plural; thus, Acc. UUT “ft sabhon ko, 

Gen. 3iT salhon kd, etc. uwt, also, rarely occurs. 

a. When used in the singular, as, sah ho, ‘ to all/ 

it denotes ‘ all ’ considered as a unity, ‘ the whole; ’ in the 
plural, 'fnff sft, sabhon ko, ‘ to all/ it represents ‘ all ’ as a 
plurality, ‘ every/ ‘ every one/ 

Rem. These forms in “Vf are not now regarded as quite elegant, and 
is preferably uninflected throughout. As it contains in itself the idea 
of plurality, the plural termination is regarded as superfluous. 

331. The words sakal (Sk. + ^r), nntq samasf, 
and wqi also signify 4 all,’ 4 the whole.’ They are 
rarely, if ever, used as nouns. 

332. The Persian adjective 3T har, 4 every,’ though 
not very common in classic Hindi, is foimd even in the 
Prem Sugar, and is freely used in the colloquial. It 
may therefore be fairly regarded as belonging to the 
language. It is never used substantively. Compounded 
with Ucfi ek, it means 4 every one ’ or ‘every single/' and 
is used either as a substantive or adjective, thus: fT TF=B 
^TfnT har elc ayd, 4 every one came ; ’ rPC TT3v har ek 
ghar, 4 every single house.’ 
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aur, when used substantively, and followed 
ky no other pronominal in the next clause, always 
signifies ‘ more; ’ as, ^t mujhe aur do, ‘ give me 

more.’ 33ut when used adjectively, it may mean either 
1 more ’ or ‘ another/ as the context may determine. 
Tlius, ^fj-y mujhe aur andj do , ‘ give me more 

grain; ’ but, ^fry w | yah aur bat hat , ‘ this 
another matter.’ 


is 


<SL 


a - When ^ly is repeated in two successive clauses, 
the first is to bo rendered ‘ one,’ and the second, 
1 another.’ Thus, ^Tcf f yah bat aur 

hat, tv ah aur hai, ‘ this is one thing, that is another.’ 

034. Besides stsht, ‘ much/ we meet the intensive forms, 
balmteru, and ui bahut sa, ‘very much/ ‘very 

many.’ 


a. Colloquially, yrTTT is also added to ‘many/ with 
an intensive force; thus, is equivalent to the 

colloquial English idiom, ‘ a great deal.’ This use of ^yyj 
is only colloquial. In Panjabi it is employed much more 
extensively. 

335. ha! or kai as an adjective means ‘ several * ’ 
*" ^ len used as a pronoun, it must be rendered ‘ how 
many?’. It cannot take tho postpositions. Thus, ejjf^ 
hai punish de, ‘ several men came ; ’ % j (a i 
dc, ‘how many came ?’. Where in English ‘ several’ 
has a pronominal force, it must be rendered in Hindi bv 
*8t (. hai eh or w hitne eh ; as, ^ ,, 1 , !a( £ 
Inan, ‘ there are several.’ But, «t V M ham, would he 
interrogative,—‘ how many are there ? ’. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

and ^ Icitne eh, however, may also be used 

adjectively in the same sense ; as, famij m hitn e eh 
per ham , ‘ there are several trees.’ 
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((• The pronominal adjective f^iriif leitne is also used 
m the sense of ‘ some,’ ‘several/ both substantively and 
adjectively. Thus, f^irR Jni »ft ^Ttr zvahan kitne 
hhdt bM de, ‘ several bards also came there; ’ farepff Wl 
»tfl f Jcitnon lea mat liai, ‘it is the opinion of some.’ 

336- nij, ‘ own/ may be used as a pronoun, the 
person and thing referred to being determined by the 
context; as, fasj ny nij par ana, ‘ to come to one’s 
own (house);’ f*w mft nij buddhi 

bharosa molu nalii , ‘ I have no confidence in my own 
wisdom/ Or it may be added to possessive genitives of 
both nouns and pronouns, in the sense of the English 
‘ own , ’ as, TTWT 3>T f[ wall raja led nij putra 

hat, ‘ he is the king’s own son ; ’ ^ 

meri nij pustule hai , ‘ this is my own book ; ’ 
tre W wall apne nij ghar gayd, ‘ he went to his own 
house.’ Also we have such idioms with the genitive of 
as, f%w 3TT nij Jed mat, ‘ private property ; ’ fsfaj 
^iT •ff'RT nij led naulear, ‘ a personal servant/ etc. 

337- 1?TFTT par ay a, ‘another’s/ is properly a pos¬ 
sessive adjective. It may be used either with or 
without a noun ; thus, *nf W ^ *KT f yah pardye led hai , 

‘ this is another’s; ’ UTTt Wt pardi stri, ‘ another’s wife.’ 

338. The following dialectic variations of the above 
pronominals occur, viz.:—for tr^i, and for 
Br- K- N. O.B. ; for 

Br. fNt, M. N. O.B. • 

for *KT, Br. K. *nft; for Br. O.B. 

for N. O.B. ^T; for Br. cjftrT, 

O.B. Garh., N. eroph. M. 

^1, and ifcnft. For efif;, Mar. has ^}f\ 
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For Br. gives M., 7RcE>, O.B., 

(nom. plur.). For fairH TJSR, the Maru arf has 


339. The following pronominal adjectives are Sanskrit. Sanskrit 
The most of them, as compared with the foregoing, are of Adjectives' 
rare occurrence in the colloquial, but are more frequent in 
literature, especially in poetry. 


anya, 

‘ other. 5 


baliu. 

‘ much. 5 

apar, 

‘ another. 5 


bluiri, J 

a milk, ‘ 

a certain one. 5 


1 

| 

ubhaya, 

< both. 5 


yvgal. 

‘ both. 5 

fqi*rfq kimapi, 

* any. 5 

V* 

yugma, J 


q*^ par, ‘ another/‘ other. 5 

TTceRi pratyek , ‘ each. 5 


sarv, 

4 all. 5 


340. as also the more common corrupted form, 
is ‘another; * in the sense of ‘a different one/ like the Greek, 
efepo?* but is ‘ another/ numerically, like the Greek 
a Wo?. Thus, qRf ^ ipsTT, ‘ he went to another country / 
"rtf ••STR ‘there is no other expedient/ but, ^ 

*J«T, ‘hear another reason. 5 For q^ is more commonly 
used; it is often compounded with the noun it qualifies. 
Examples are: tpc‘another's fault/ q^^gj,‘a foreign 
country/ q^^ftqi, ‘the other world. 5 


341. The related words, ‘both,’ ‘the 

two,’ strictly speaking, are all nouns, meaning ‘ a pair;’ but 
they are practically pronominal adjectives, as will appear 
from the following examples: ^ *qf*, ‘the two kin/ ’ 

V" ^ ‘from both eyes a stream of water 

flowed;’ *** ‘joining (my) two hands’ 

Examples of the use of the other Sanskrit pronominals are 

/ e ^ W ‘ both a boundless ocean ’ 

TWxiiNTSW ’fTft, ‘there is not any need;’ ‘ 

* a certain P crson says «every day.’ " 
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342. Tffff, (indeclinable), is occasionally used as a 
pronominal adjective; thus, irf?f ^cfcfK c^n ?TO "the 
story of each incarnation of the Lord/ and *rfr, 

Cv. 

"much/ are both equivalent to and, like most of these 

Sanskrit pronominals, are chiefly used in poetry. 


Compound Pronouns. 


Compounds 
with Relative 
Pronoun. 


343. The relative pronoun may be compounded with 
the correlative or the indefinite pronouns. Each 
member is then inflected, but the postposition is added 
to the last only. 


Thus, with fit, we have ffixr f?pj ofiT 'jis (is led, ‘ whosesoever ;’ 
with fitt> fit hoi, ‘whoever;’ ffixrffifit fit jis Iasi ho, 

‘ whomever;’ with <j^, fit jo kuchh, * whatever.’ 

a. For fit fitt^. Naipalt has 51 3, ‘ whosoever.” 

Ik In the Ram ay an a similar Sanskrit compound occurs, in the phrase 
3m ffiffi, * in whatever way/ where , (for fisi,) «s 

in the instr. sing’. 

344. Other compounds are formed with fit*; aur, 
1 other;’ as, fitt cjjw aur kuchh , 1 something else fit^; 
fitt aur hoi, 1 some one else fit*; fit 1 ! aur Jcaun , ( who 
else?’, fit* *SJT aur hjd , ‘Avhat else?,’ is colloquially 
used as a reply of strong affirmation.* 

a. Sometimes fin; occupies the second place, but the 
compound has then a different meaning; as, fift; fit* 
koi aur , ‘ some other ;’ fit*; kuchh aur , 1 some more.’ 

/>. The pronominal, ‘other,’ is compounded with 

itself in the form (Sk. ^sfit«f)j ‘ each o.her,’ ‘ mutual 

but this is rare in Hindi. The two arc occasionally written 
separately, thus: fitffl "?i,. ‘ with mutual love.’ 

fii Gitj-liwil, aur alone is used, with a peculiar intonation, in the 
Same sense of a strong 1 affirmative. 
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345. The particle TIT sa, (iiifl. H se, ^ft si,) may be Compounds 


added to the nom. form of gfl«T, thus: qft»T TfT kaun sd, rogative. 
lit., ‘what like?;’ gftTr T?T m? t wall kauri super hai, 

‘ what tree is that ?,’ i.e., ‘ what kind of a tree ?’. 

a. The same aflix is added, colloquially, in the east at 
least, to the relative, affa, and correlative, riT*l, making 
'5tT»r nT, TIT; and in the Doab to the demonstratives, ^ 
and -qf , making TIT, n AT- Cut I have never met 
these forms in literature. 

h. In old eastern poetry, however, the equivalent affix 
TTCT is added to the inflected base of the demonstratives, thus: 

^»t Tffl, ‘like this;’ TPR, ^3*1 TTH, ‘like that,’ or 

* like him.’ 


c. For qffsT Me wan has lit , fem. *it, as in the 

following: Tr«iq Vjt XT = % cPR off HIT, 

‘ what man told you ? 

346. The indefinite pronouns arc also compounded Compounds 

‘ , , , , , with Indetinito 

with TR sub ; as, TR Hti sab Icoi, ‘every one, TTI Pronom. 

sab kuehh, ‘everything.’ Before Hit;, IT har may bo 

"used instead of in the same sense. 


347. A peculiar Indefinite is formed by repeating the 
indefinite pronoun with the negative particle, *{ na , 
interposed ; as, HTi; ^ Hit. kol na kol, ‘ some one or 
other ng? kuchh na hue hit , ‘ a little,’ ‘ somewhat,’ 

more rarely, ‘ some thing or other.’ In the former ease, 
both members are inflected in the oblique cases, but tbe 
postposition i added only to the second; as, ^ 

fowt ht kisi na Jcist kd Met , ‘ the field of some one 
or other.’ 


348 . cjf^ is idiomatically added to various pronouns and 
pronominals to give them an indefinite sense j it is then 
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often scarcely capable of translation. Thus, f 37 ^f5t, 

‘ what we shall be‘ a great deal,’ ‘ ever so much.’ 
Similar are, ter rT'TT <Ji ^5 etc. So also we find 

f §5 ^71; as, cj^Trl ‘ no great remembrance 

will remain.’ 


349. The following pronominals belong rather to Urdil 
than to Hindi, but as they will be found in some modern 
Hindi books, they are enumerated here. 


iJm , ] 


( some/ 


wsn^rr uni, 

S, 


* a certain one/ 
* tile whole/ 


StT ^ A * other/ ‘ different. ’ *9 * many/ several/ 


350. Of these, all are Arabic, except which is 

Persian. is sometimes used as a negative prefix, 

especially in the compound, 5^ fTfsn; (/•'»* ji ?), ‘absent,’ 
‘ not present.’ Vi^v« tT is always pronounced fuldnd. 
Although it belongs rather to Urdu than to Hindi, still it. is 
often heard' from Hindi-speaking people, especially in some 
parts of Oude, where, in a dialectic form, if is often 

used, instead of the remote demonstrative, for a third 
personal pronoun. Besides the people of Avadh also 

use IqjsjqT, plur., ^3RT%, in the same way. 


Origin of the Pronominal Forms. 


351. It is impossible, within the limits of the present work, to discuss 
in every detail, all the very numerous variations of the Hindi pronouns. 
I can only briefly indicate the probable origin of the more common forms. 
In the nom. sing., main or men , of the 1st personal pronoun, we have the 
Sk. in>tr. sing., mayrt , Prak. mat, Ap. main, transferred to the nom. 
The nr, therefore, which is added to main , in the case of the ng., in 
High Hindi, is really superfluous, and in Mdrwari, Old Baisw&ri, and other 


* Vid. Lassen : Imt , Ling, Prac , p. 480. In Gujnr&ti, men is still 
um d for the case of the Ag<’nt, assigued to a nom. sing., hun, for Sk. 
aharn . 
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archaic Hindi, main , alone, and properly, denotes that case. The same 
remarks, mutatis ?)iutajidis f apply to tain , the Braj nora. sing 1 , of the 2nd 
personal pronoun. The transfer is clearly due to a confusion in the minds 
of the ignorant of the two constructions of the subject with the verb.* 

a. Besides the 1st pers. nom. sing., main , from a labial theme, the 
Braj presents a form, haun or lion , which has arisen from the corre¬ 
sponding Sk. aham , through Prakrit forms, ahamum , Ap. hamun .f In the 
Mar. hhn or hun, we have the same word, with the common reduction of 
the diphthong (§ 85). The corresponding Mw. mhun , I would attribute to 
the theme sma, which appears in the Sk. base, asmad, and is also the 
base of the Sk. plur. declension of this pronoun. It presupposes a Prakrit 
form, asmakam, after the analogy of the Pr., tusmakam , for Sk. tvam, H. 
td* This theme, sma f in Prakrit, regularly became mha (§ 108) ; so that 
from amnakam, h being rejected, we would have amhaavn , and thence, as 
above, mfiaun , mhun . With the same theme, sma , 1 would connect the 
B.H. nom. sing., ham , m and h having been transposed and a inserted 
between them. 

352. The nom. sing., tu , of the 2nd person, has arisen from the Sk. 
nom. sing., foam. The final nasal is preserved iu the Mdrwdri and Old 
Biiiswih/i, tun or tun. But 1 am inclined to regard the tu in tu ne y ag., 

a gen., from Sk. tava, through the Pr. tua. The Av. and It. nom. sing., 
tayan , as also the R. loc. sing., may an , present merely a variant ortho¬ 
graphy of tain , main . 

a. The Bh. nom. sing., tank, is a weakened form of tumh, for tiudima , 

Ibe base of the plur. iu High Hindi, where the theme tu has received, like 
the pronominal themes, a and yu, in Sanskrit, the increment sma . In the 
Mw. ami IV] dr. thuu, we have apparently a transfer of the aspirate of 
tuinh from the end to the beginning of the syllable, as in § 108. 

353. The old. sing, forms, mujh, tujh , have their immediate origin in Personal Pro 
the Prakrit genitives sing., majjha, tujjfia , for mah, tuh. Prof. Lassen $ in g 

•-Mves an apposite example of this change in the Prakrit root, Ihfha, lor 

liha.% The form maha occurs iu the Admdyan , and must be referred 
to a Pr. gen. sing., masija (?) for Sk. mama ; and, by analogy, tuha , to a 
lh\ gen., tusya (?) for Sk. tava f formed after the analogy of the other 


* Vid. infra: § 357. 
t Lassen : Inst . Ling'. Prac . § 176, 2. 
t Ik. §50. 
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Sanskrit pronominal genitives. Maha, as also tulia, is found in the 
Apabhransic Prakrit. 


a. Braj, Kanauji, Avadbi and some other dialects, present, in the 
Personal pronouns, the obi. sing, themes, mo, to. These also are true 
genitives, and are so used by Cliand, et al.* * * § Their immediate original is 
to be found in the Prakrit genitives sing., mahun and tuhunfi which again, 
through the common change of s to li, may be compared with the Br. 
pron. genitives, jdsu , tdm. In this su , Prof. Lassen judges that we have 
the Sk. possessive, sva.% The analogy of the Braj leads us to ascribe a 
similar origin to the Mvv. obi. sing, themes, mho, tlio , from Prakrit bases, 
asmaka, tusmaka , to which, as above suggested, w-e may suppose that the 
possessive sva , (or the abl. plur. term., bhyas,Ap. ho,) was originally added. 

b. The R. obi. sing, forms, mvd, tud, are, I think, to be explicated by 
the supposition that, as the suffix ka was in Prakrit added to the themes 
asma, tushma, so it may have been added to the shorter themes, ma (mu), 
and tu, of these same pronouns, giving new themes, muka, tuka. Of 
these the original genitives would have been mukasya, tukasya, whence 
would arise Pr. forms, mud ha, tudha, and thence, by familiar changes, at 
last, mvd, tvd. 

354. The genitives, merd, tcrd, have been formed by the addition to 
an old genitive, maha, of herd or kero, for kcrako, (Sk. krita). Beanies 
gives, from the vulgar Prakrit, the form muhakero,§ from which mero, 
and merd are readily derived by the common elision of k and the sandhi 
of the then concurrent vowels. The War. and Mw. gen. forms, mhenro, 
mhdnlo, etc., as also the eastern gen., tnora, are similarly derived, , 
through the combination of the same suffix with another Ap. Pr. gen. 
sing., mahun. In the gen., mhdrau, the long d presupposes karako, instead 
of kerako, as the original form of the suffix. But in the dat. and acc. 
forms, ma nai , mha nai , tu nai, tfia nai , the a of the base remains short 
because the retention of the initial n of the suffix prevented the con¬ 
currence and union of the vowels. The original form of these genitives is 
further illustrated by such E.H. obi. plur. forms of other pronouns as 
inkard, unhkard , etc., in which, again, a Prakrit genitive has been taken as 
a new base, to which is appended the usual gen. postposition in a fuller form. 

* Vld. supra: §§ 283, 291. t Siudln retains the form mahun. 

t k . t. Ling' Prac., § 17o, G. But Hoernle derives it from the Sk. abl. 

plur. term., <>hyas, Ap. ho. Comp . Gramm . p. 211. 

§ Comp. Gramm... vol. ii. p. 314. 







a. In the Id of mo/d , tofd , etc., we have the same suffix which marks 
the obi. sing, of nouns in archaic Hindi, derived, as has been shown,* from 
the Ap. Pr. gen. sing, suffix, he (for Sk. sya ). As in the case of nouus, 
so here, again, it is added to old genitive forms. In like manner mujhe and 
tujhe have arisen from the addition of this hi to other Prakrit genitives, 
majjha , tujjha , giving majjhahi or mujjhahi , and tujjhahi , whence, by 
elision of h and sandhi of a arid i, the modern forms. The final e in these 
datives is thus identical with the final e in the obi. sing, of Tadbhava 
nouns in d . Regarding the use of these (originally) genitive forms as 
t datives and accusatives, it may be remarked that already in many Prakrit 
dialects, the dative having been lost, its place was often supplied by the 
genitive; and from the dative, as the case of the indirect object, it is but 
a step to the accusative as the case of the direct object. 

355. In the Mar. obi. forms, 1st pers., mhain , 2nd pers., tain or thain , 
we have a true instr. sing., with which the abl. postposition, stin, must be 
regarded as in grammatical construction, as would be its original, sain , in 
Sanskrit. I should suppose, however, that the same forms in the loc., 
mhain mdhai , thain upari , etc., must be regarded as genitives, for I 
have found no instance of the Sk. madhye and upari in construction with 
the instr. case, but only with tfie gen. or acc. In the later Prakrit, the 
pronominal termination am is found in the gen., instr. and loc. Thus 
the analogous Prakrit forms, tain, main , are either gen., instr., or loc. 
After the same analogy, probably, may be explained the G. and Ku. obi. 
forms, main , men, tvai , as Prakrit instr. or gen. sing, forms in 
grammatical construction with the postpositions. 

356. In the E.II. obi. sing, forms, hamard , tuhard, etc., we have a 
plural form transferred to the singular. We would have expected, as in 
other dialects, hamdrd , takdrd ; the shortening of the\owel is possibly to be 
explained by reference to the accent (?). The h of tuhard , as in all the plur. 
forms of the pers. pronouns, represents the s of sma ; by which is formed 
from tu, the increased base, tusma. 



357. Most of the dialects present ham , ns the nom. plur. of the 1st Personal 1 Vo- 
personal pronoun. This has arisen, by transposition of the consonants ] i!), ^ 
and loss of the plur. termination, from the regular Prak. nom. plur., 
mhe % which is still retained in M&rwarL This Prakrit nom., mhe {amhe\ 
evidently stands for an earlier form, asme , for the regular Sk. nom 


* Vid. § 190. 
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plur., vayam , iu which the theme, asma, of the Sk. obi. plur., asmdn, 
asmdbfiih , etc., was assumed also into the nom., and the plur. termination, 
U added after the analogy of all the other pronouns; so that asme 
(=: asma -f- i ) corresponds precisely to the Sk. nominatives plur., te , ime, 
ye , etc. In the R. nom. plur., hamh , I suspect that the h has been 
ignorantly added to make the form correspond to the 2nd pers. nom. 
plur., tumh, of the same dialect. The Mw. nom. plur., mhain , as I 
conjecture, stands for the acc. plur., amlidin, of the western Prakrit, 
which has been assumed into the nom., after the manner of the English 
objective, in the vulgar phrase, 4 it is me. 5 


358. The most common form of the nom. plur. of the 2nd person, is 
turn. For this, in archaic Hindi, we have the form tumh , (also tumah,) 
which is but one step removed from the Pr. nom. plur., turnkey for the 
Sk. yiiyam. The sing, theme, tu (tva), increased by the pronominal 
element, sma, was, for the sake of regularity, substituted for the increased 
theme, yushma , of the Sk. plur., and, as iu the case of the 1st pers., asme 
( amhe ), a nom. plur., tusjima , was also formed from the theme of the obi. 
cases, after the analogy of the other pronouus, making tushme. It would 
therefore appear that besides the classic Sk. irregular plur., yhyam, 
yushmdn , yushmdbhih, etc., a more regular plural, tushme , tushman, etc., 
w'as also formed from the base of the sing. 

359. In the Mar. nom. plur., the, the aspirate of tumh has been 
transferred to the beginning of the previous syllable, (giving thurae ?). 
The nasal thus left alone, lias been weakened to Anusvdir, and then lost, 
and the labial has disappeared before the diphthong, as in the sing., tain , 
for tvaydf etc. In the Mw. thain, we have probably an acc. transfer! ;d to 
the nom., as in the 1st pers. mhaiii , so that thain stauds for the Pr. acc. 
plur., tumh din. 

Personal Pro- 380. The acc. and dat. forms, hamen, tumhen , etc., of the personal 
in . . Obi, p ronom)Sj ] ia ve arisen hmnediately from the Prakrit accusatives plur., 
amkdin, tumhUin. The hiatus points to the loss of an h 9 so that the forms 
in question really stand for amfiahin , (,hamahin ,) and tumhahiy ,— 
Prakrit forms which occur frequently even in archaic Hindi. This kin I 
take to he identical with the same termination in the acc. and dat. sing, of 
nouns in old Hindi, already noticed in § 190; i.e., it is probably identical 
with the Sk. loc. sing, termination,^?.^, or the Sk. dat. plur. term, bhyarn. 

381. Most of the dialects present a longer and shorter theme in the 
old, plur.; as, e.g., ham or hamon , turn or tumhon, etc. All these themes 
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in all their varieties were originally genitives plur. The longer forms 
refer us, perhaps, to the increased Prakrit themes, asmaka, tushmaka; the 
shorter forms to the simple themes, asina, tushma. Ham and turn or 
tiujih are both used as genitives in old Hindi,* as also are the equivalent 
amlia, tamha , in the later Prakrit, where the gen. termination, dnam , of 
the earlier Prakrit, has quite disappeared. The longer forms, hamon > 
humanly tumhon , tumani, tuhani, are to be explained by reference to the 
11. gen. plurals, amhdnaniy tumhdnam 9 which were formed on the model 
of the gen. plur. of the 1st decl. of Sk. masc. nouns. The terminations, 
on, a?ii, etc., have therefore arisen in the same way as the same termina¬ 
tions in the declension of substantives.f In the short Uy of the G. tumun 9 
hamiin, we have a still further reduction of o to w.J 

362. In the M&nvftri and Mewan, the Pr. gen. plur. termination, 
dnam } for Sk. dndrn 9 has become dn, as in the substantive declension, 
giving mhdny thdn 9 for amhdnam , tumhdnam . The inserted y in the longer 
Mewari forms, mhanydii 9 thdnyduy distinctly points, as in substantive 
declension, to the elision of the Prakrit suffix, k t which, according to 
Lassen, was sometimes added to these pronominal bases ; so that these 
longer forms represent Prakrit genitives, amhakunaniy tumhakdnum . 

I he nasal before y must be regarded as inorganic and unessential. As 
to the origin of the still longer forms, tnhdnvardn, thdnvaru,±y 1 am un- 
ceitain. Baghelkhandi presents a modern gen. form, tihdiire 9 as nom. 
plur. ; apparently some such word as log- is to be understood. 

3b3. r Ihe genitives plur., Jiamdrdy tumhdrdy have arisen from the 
combination of the Pr. karakah with the bases amha and lumha, giving 
amha karakoy tumha karako, § from both of which, k having been elided, 
the forms amhaaraOy tambaarao y must have arisen; whence, by sandhi , 
and the usual transposition of m and h in the 1st person, we have, first 
the Braj hatndrauy tumhdrau , then the K. hamdro , tumhdro, whence, 
finally, the H.H. forms, hamdrd , tumhdrd . In the case of the shorter 
hums, hamar, tumhdr 9 aualogy leads us to believe that the suffix was 
fii st. added to the base, not in its increased form, karakahy but without 
the added ka . 


* Vid *» § 294 > t Vid., § 192. t VM., § 85. 

^ ^ <>ern ^ e * n ‘Essays’ previously referred to, cites from the 
Mj ithchhukatiy a passage containing the analogous form, amhakelake 
(for am/taker ake ). 
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214 ORIGIN OF THE PRONOUNS. [§§ 364-366. 

«. If, in the M&rwari and Mewfiri forms, mhdnro , thdnro, mhdnlo , 
thdnlo, the Anusvar be organic, it follows, that, in this case, the affix 
was pleonastically added, not to the base, as in the above forms, but to 
the gen., so that the original of these Rajputana forms must have been 
amhdnam karako, amhdnam kalalco , etc. Otherwise they must be 
explained like the regular forms. 

364. The various forms of the nom. sing, of the Prox. Demonstrative, 
which contain h, viz., yah , yih, yiliu , ih, eh, ehu, he, have probably all 
arisen from the Sk, eshah . The final u of yihu, yehu , ehu, as in the case 
of nouns,* represents the Pr. o, for the final ah of eshah. Lassen gives a 
form, ehe, which looks like the original of the Bh. he. It appears to 
presuppose a nom. plur., eshe, from the stem esh. The loss of the final 
aspirate from eh and lh , has left the forms e, (. The remaining forms, 
yo , yd, you , masc. o , fern, d, I would connect with the base im, which, 
although having a defective declension in Sanskrit, was fully declined in 
Prakrit. Yo and yd have apparently arisen from the Pr. nom. masc. 
sing., i/no, which, by elision, yields io , whence yo, and ya. The final nasal 
of yon points to the Prakrit neut., imam, whence, iam , yon . The Mw. 
o, fern., d, must, similarly, be ascribed to itno, fern, imd.f 

365. The perfect analogy between the two demonstrative pronouns 
seems to justify the hypothesis, that, as in the case of the Prox. 
Demonstrative, we have a variety of forms from eshah (esjho) and imah, 
(i/no), all resting ultimately upon the pronominal base i ; so there must 
have been in the ancient vulgar speech, analogous pronouns, oshah, umah, 
resting on the pronominal base u , from which, precisely as above, we 
must derive the various nom. forms of the Remote Demonstrative, wah. 
But, although the existence of this base is abundantly attested by such 
Sanskrit prepositions as ut, upa, upari, etc., yet I have met no instance 
of a declension resting on this labial, either in Sanskrit or the Prakrit 
dialects. But it is quite possible that further investigation of these 
dialects may furnish such examples, and verify the above hypothesis. 

366. The next three pronouns, jo, so, and haun, are so eh ely 
analogous that we may consider them all together. Each of them 
presents two general forms in the nom. sing.; the one form terminating 
in a vowel, e, o, or u, the other, in n. We first consider the group in o . 
it has been formerly assumed that the pronouns jo, so and ho, are 

* § 189. f But on the dem. forms, see Hoernle : Comp. Gramm . § 438. 





derived immediately from the Sk. yak, sail and kali . But it is to be noticed 
that we have no proven instance of the preservation of this Prakrit 
termination, o, in modern Hindi, in any monosyllable, but only under the 
influence of a preceding* consonant, commonly ka, appended to the Sanskrit 
base. It is therefore more reasonable to postulate, as the original of these 
three forms, Prakritic bases, formed by the addition of this ka (§ 100). Now 
in the archaic Hindi spoken in Mewar and Mdrwar, we find precisely the 
increased form required by this hypothesis, in the relative pronoun, jako 
orjiko . From this latter form, again, by elision, and consequent harden¬ 
ing of i to y before o, we have another Marwdri form, jyo , of this same 
pronoun.* This last form, thus derived, or a form jao, from the other 
base, I therefore regard as the immediate original of the common Hindi 
jo ; and by analogy would suppose that similar forms, sako or siko, lcalco 
or kiko, must have existed, or may exist still, ns the originals of so and 
ko . Although I can adduce no example of these forms, their actual 
existence is, I think, intimated in the R. obi. forms of the pronouns, jyd, 
tyu, and kya,, which are precisely analogous to the Map. jyo, and may be 
held to presuppose as their originals, the bases, jid, jikd , tid, tikd, and 
kid, kika . 

367. From these we now turn to consider other forms of the three 
pronouns under discussion. Besides the forms, jo, so, ko, several dialects 
exhibit je or jai , se, ke or kai, in the nom. sing. The analogies of the 
language lead us to infer that, probably, these have arisen from the 
euphonic insertion of y in the place of the lost k, giving, therefore, from 
the above themes, first, jayo, sayo, kayo, and then, o having been at last 
reduced to a, as in all Tatsuma nouns, jay a, saya, kaya, whence the forms 
in questiou immediately arise.f An incidental corroboration of this 
theory is afforded by the archaic eastern form, kayau, of the indefinite 
pronoun. The base of the indefinite pronoun is always identical with that 
of the interrogative; and in this instance exhibits the very form 
postulated as the original of ke or kai . For the Sanskrit bases, ja, ta , ka, 
the Prakrit substitutes ji, ti , ki . From ki might be formed a theme kiko, 
whence, as above, would proceed the forms, kiyo, kiya, and thus, finally, 
the G. interrogative, ki . 

a. The archaic forms, ju and su, found in the Rdmdyan and other 
Hindi poetry, I would derive immediately from the Sk. yak and sail 


* Vid., § 50. V 


f Vid., § 00, 
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through the Pr. yo, so. We have already noted the existence of this final 
as the last remnant of the Sk. nom. masc. case-ending, in Tatsama 
nouns in old Hindi, and it needs no further illustration.* 


368. As to the remaining nom. forms, jaun, taun, kaun, the inter¬ 
rogative will lead us to the explanation of the rest. To the interrogative 
fco, the word una, for Sk. punah, was, in Prakrit, pleonastically added, 
giving for ho, ho una, whence by an evident process, haoan, kaun, hiifm, 
hun and kart. Tiiis derivation being established, we are naturally led to 
the conclusion that jaun and taun must also have had their origin from 
similar Prakrit forms, as jo una and to una. The analogies already- 
exhibited seem to justify us in assuming, as the original of the R. forms, 
jaunayan, taunayan,ja(moi, taunui, increased Prakritic forms, jo punaraha, 
to punaraha . 


CorreL.lstVn- 369- Ti ‘ e miaI °8' y between t,le obl - forms of the demonstrative, 
terrog. : Obi. relative, correlative and interrogative pronouns is so close that the 
explication of the forms of any one of these pronouns will apply, with the 
change of the theme, to ail the others. As in the case of the personal 
pronouns, most, if not all, of these obi. forms, sing, or plur., are in fact 
true genitives. Thus for the Sk. gen. sing., yasya—jis kd, Prakrit 
exhibits jassa o rjissa, whence, by the loss of the last syllable, the modern 
jis. Similarly, tig stands for the Pr. tissa, Sk. tasya; kis = Pr. kissa. 
Sk. hasya ; and, by analogy, is presupposes a Prakrit form, issa, for Sk. 
asya ; and us, ussa for usya (?).f Again, by the common change of s to 
h, and lengthening of the penultimate vowel in compensation for the 
loss of the conjunct, from the Sk. yasya, Pr. jassa, we derive the forms, 
idha, jiia, whence, the Braj. obi. form, jd. Similarly, td and kd may be 
derived from the Sk. tasya, hasya, through intermediate forms, idha, 
kdha ; while yd presupposes the forms, imasya, idha, yda ; and wd, 
umasya, uciha, waa. 


a. The obi. forms, jdhi, tdhi , kdhi, etc., are formed, like mohi , tohi , 
and the obi. sing, of substautives, by the addition of the Prakritic affix, hi, 
(Ap. he, Sk. sya ,) to old genitives taken ns themes for a new decleusion. 
By the elision of this h from ehi.jdhi, etc., we get the forms ei, jui, tai, 
etc., and by subsequent sandhi, e, je, te, etc. The Av. e, je, etc., are 
probably identical in origin with these Himalayan genitives. In the R. 
>//"> jyuhi, etc., we again have the same genitives. The y has probably 
anseu from the elision of k from the increased theme, jika, still existent 


* Vid -» §§ 79, c., 189. 


t Or assume prolonged themes in ha. 
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in Marwdri and some eastern dialects, so that jyd and jydhi stand for 
jikusya , and so on. 

b. In the Braj genitives, jdsu and turn , we have the same termination 
as in the gen. of nouns in the Apabhransic Prakrit, as e.g., in vachchhasu 
= b ache he Aa.* 

c. In the Bh. obi. sing., jikar , etc. the Pr. karakah was apparently- 
added to the theme for a new genitive, which, as in other dialects, became 
a new secondary base for the obi. sing, throughout. 

370. The Mar. and Mw. obi. sing, forms in n, ni, or n, present some 
difficulty. Possibly we may identify them with the Pr. instr. sing, of these 
same pronouns, which terminates in nd 9 fern., e ; but this has little support 
from analogy, nor have I met with any such intermediate forms as might 
throw light upon the case. More probably a plur. form has been 
ignorantly transferred to the sing., ns in some other cases. 

371. The nom. plur. forms of the five pronouns under discussion may ^ eni j 
apparently be reduced to two heads, viz., those which correspond with the terrog-. ’: 2\ om . 
sing., and those which assume a special plur. termination. In the case of l** 111 '- 

such forms as wuh, yih , jo, so, kaun , etc., the sing, form has evidently 
been assumed into the plural. The original model of most of the other 
forms is to be found in the Mar. jakai, whence, by elision of k and sandhi 
of the vowels, we have jai. Similar are the other forms in question. The 
final e (or ai) may be identified with the same termination in the Sk. nom. 
plur. of these same pronouns, where it has resulted from the sandhi of the 
final radical a with the t which is the affix of the nom. plur. The analogy 
of tumh for tv.mhe leads us to suppose such a form as jenhe ovjinhe, as 
the original of the II. nom. plur., jenh . The analogy is strengthened by 
the Bh. nom. plur., jihe. The same remark applies, mutatis mutandis, to 
the other pronouns. 

372. The bases of the obi. plur. of these pronouns present several Dem., Bel., 
different forms;—(1) the simple radical, as in the H.1I. forms, un, in, jin , jntm’/o. . l (|{| 
etc.; (2) a theme in audit or ndn, as in the Mar. unun, indn , jundn, etc.; 

(3) an increased theme in A*, as in the Mdf .jakdn, tikdn, etc. ; (4) another 
strengthened form in nh, a? in E.H. ink, unk, jink ; and (5) also forms 
still further increased to nhan , nhani, nfion, and nhakard, as in II.H. 
unlion, inhon , and E.H., jinhan, tinhani and tinhakard . Of these, the 
first needs no explanation. In the second, we have an old ace. plur. in an 


* Vid. Lassen; Inst. Ling . Prac. § 175, 0. 
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to which the gen. plur. termination din (for Sk. dndm) was added for a new 
huse. The bases with 7c have been already explained ;* as also those in 
nh, which occur also in subst. declension,—and the terminations an , ani, 
and on .f Such E.H. forms as inlialcard , kinhakard , etc., are strictly 
analogous in their origin to the H.H. forms inhon , etc. As in the case of 
these last, a new obi. plur. base lias been formed by adding the old gen. 
plur. termination on (for Sk. dndm), so in these eastern forms, the still 
more modern gen. sign, kard , has been added to the same effect. 


373. The various terminations of the obi. plur. in the several dialects, 
are of course identical in their origin with the same terminations in the 
substantives and personal pronouns j i.e., the long forms are various 
modifications of the Sk. gen. plur. term., dm or dndm ; like the short forms, 
through the Pr. ncut. obi. plur. in dnam . The dat. and acc. forms ,jinhen, 
tinhen , come immediately from the archaic forms, jinhahiii, tinhahin, and 
therefore justify the hypothesis of corresponding forms in the other pronouns 
of the series. This hin, in the dat. and acc. plur., may possibly be identified 
with the termination sin, of the Pr. gen. plur. forms, jesin, tesin , etc., or 
else be connected with the Sk. dat. plur. term., bhyam . 


Forms of 1st 374. Hie various modifications of the indefinite pronoun, koL have 
Indef. Pro- • r „ , . 1 ’ 

noun. arisen from the combination of the interrogative in one or another of its 

various forms, with the Sk. affix, apt. Thus, koi or koi stands for the Sk. 
Ico pi, Pr. kobi . In /cod and Icou, the i has disappeared, and the b has 
been softened to the cognate vowel. In kaunau and kano, the affix api 
has been originally added to the compound form ; thus, Ico punar api, and 
api has been reduced to au or o. The obi. sing, forms are to be similarly 
explicated. Thus, from the base ki, for Sk. ka, come kisi and /cisd, both 
for h is yd pi, (Jcistfaiipi) for the Sk. gen. sing., kasydpi ; and by the change 
of s to h, from the base ka, we have Jcdhu = ka&ydpi. The forms kehi and 
lcchu probably stand for fcihi, killv, or kahi , kahu, still other corruptions 
of the genitive in question ; and from these, or similar forms in h, pro¬ 
ceed the Av. fceu and the G. kai, K. kai . Several of these forms in It are 
found in the nom., hut they must be regarded as genitives transferred by 
the ignorant to that case. The R. form, kaunho , I have met hut once, 
and suspect that we have here hut an orthographic variation of Icauno . 


Forms of 
2nd Inter!og. 
Pronoun. 


375. Iu the liniswiri interrogative, hah, for kaaya, we have again a 
genitive taken ns a nom., and ns the base of e new declensiou. This 


* Vid. § 306. 


t Vid. §§ 192, 192, a. 
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secondary theme, according 1 to Lassen,* was already declined in Prakrit. 

All the analogies of the language lead us to regard the longer form, kahd, 
having proceeded from a theme kdhaka , derived from kdh by the ad¬ 
dition of the Prakritic k , as, e.g., in the Hindi kachchhuk for kuchh . 

This k being elided, and the long d shortened before the heavy termina¬ 
tion, we have by sandhi the Braj kaha . The shorter form, kd, was 
evidently derived from kaha by the elision of h. The regular form, kyd , 
for kid, presupposes a base kihd from the theme ki. Granting that kaha , 
stands for a secondary base, kdhaka , it is plain that in the obi. sing. 
kaha, we have a secondary genitive from this base, after the analogy of 
Tadbhava nouns in d , so that kdhe presupposes a Prak. gen. kdhadha, 
whence, as in nouns, kdhdya, kdhe. 

376. The Mar. and Mw. kaln, kdin , etc., appear to be derived from 
an increased Prakritic neuter form, kakim, for the Sk. him. The final 
Anusvdr therefore represents the Sk. neut. term., m. The first Anusvdr, 
of kdnin, is, I suspect, merely inorganic. The obi. sing., khd, is connected 
with the secondary themes, kdh, (kdhaka,) so common in other dialects. 

The aspirate has been transferred from the second to the first syllable; 
the final d , instead of e, represents the Pr. gen. term., ad ha, after the 
analogy of the obi. sing, of substantives in the same dialect. 

377. Kuchh, kachhu, kichlin, are all corruptions of the corresponding Of^Fw™ of 
Sk. kashchit . Kachchhuk, has already been noticed. The corresponding pronoun.^ 
Mdr. and Mw. forms, kani , kdnin, are to be connected with the Sk. nent. 

of the same pronoun combined with the suffix api, viz., kimapi, through a 
similar form, kamapi , whence, m having become Anusvdr, and p being 
elided, kdni, or kdnin remains. The final n lias, I judge, been added 
through a popular misapprehension confounding this word with the 
interrogative kain. Or these forms may be connected with the Sk, kmchana . 

378. Of the pronominal series derived from the five pronominal Of thePronom. 
elements (Tables XIII. and XIV.), those expressing quantity are all "* ( ^ GctlvCa - 

to be connected with the corresponding Sauskrit series, iyat kiyat, etc., 
or rather with their Prakrit equivalents, viz., ettid, kettid, etc. This 
hiatus marks the place of a k, originally added to these Sanskrit forms, 
which is still preserved in several dialects noted in Table XIV., as, e.g., 

Bli. atek, jatek , G. etakd , tatakd , etc. From the above Prakrit 
pronominnls have immediately proceeded the O.B. etd,jetd, and the H.H. 


* Inst, Ling. Prac § 106, 5. 
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itta, jitta, etc. The peculiar It. forms, jyatik, tyattdn , etc., have evidently 
been formed from the secondary bases jika, tika, etc., like the similar 
forms in the Riwai and Marw&ri pronouns. The 720 (nu, na, na, or n), 
which is added to these pronominnls, Beames is probably right in regarding 
as originally a diminutive affix which has now lost, as in many other 
words, its special significance.* Such certainly seems to be the 
explanation of the Rnjputana pronominals in ro or ro, which represents 
the Sk. diminutive affix ra. Their use is well illustrated by the Sindhi 
addition of ro to adjectives, to signify some small degree of the quality 
expressed by the primary word,f like “ish” in the Eng. “ black-ish; ” 
and still further by the M&rwari practice of adding this same ro to 
participles when used as adjectives. 

c. The dialectic forms,/**!, tax, kai, —jitndi, etc., are derived from the 
Sanskrit series, yati , tati, hati. 

379. The various forms of the pronominal series expressive of likeness, 
as, e.g.,jaisd,jas,jaisan, are all to be connected through the Pr. scries, 
jdriso , etc., with the Sk. series formed with the affix drtiha , as, yddrishali . 
The dialectic affixes, no, nu , nd , n, ro, ro, are evidently identical with 
those in the quantitative series. In the Rajputana and Garhw&li series 
the absence of the characteristic s is to be explained by the custom in 
those dialects of changing ft to h and then dropping it entirely.J Thus, 
e.g., G. eno= II.H. aisd, presupposes a form esano, similar to R. aisan ; 
and Mw. jairo, a form jaisuro . 

380. The Reflexive pronoun, dp, is derived from the Sk. dtman , which 
Is used in the same sense. The obi. forms, apnd, apne, point to a Prak. 
form, dtmanaka, with an adjective sense. The derivation of the obi. plur. 
form, dpas, is uncertain. Beames with high probability regards it as 
pointing toward a Prakrit genitive dpassa , which, however, is not 
preserved in literature. 

381. The Honorific pronoun, dp, is also derived from dtman, through 
the intermediate dialectic forms, dpun, dpu. The dialectic Honorific 
pronoun, raur, or raurau , etc., is to be regarded as a gen. formed from the 
noon, rdu, with the affix rd. This rdu is derived from rajah, a form 
which the base rdjan assume in Sk. at the end of compounds; j being 
elided, and ah changed to 0 , rdo remains, whence rau.§ 


5 Comp. Gramm., vol. ii. pp. 1IG, 332. t Trumpp, Sindhi Gramm., p. 78, 
X Vid. §§ 98, 120. § Vid. §§ 85, c, 89. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE VERB (ftfinT). 

382. The Hindf yerb is very simple. There is but Conjugation, 
one conjugation, and all verbs whatever, both in High 
Hindi, and in the local dialects, take the regular 
terminations belonging to the several tenses. 

a. Seven verbs only in High Hindi present an irregularity 
in the Respectful form of the Imperative, and in the Perfect 
Participle and the tenses formed with it. But this irregularity 
consists only in the substitution of another root, slightly 
different from that which appears in the other tenses, and 
will give no trouble. To this root the regular terminations 
are appended. The same verbs are irregular in the same 
way in most dialects. 

383. Tho Hindf verb is affected by the distinctions of 
voice, mood, tense, gender, number, and person. The 
voices are two, Active and Passive. The moods, 
properly speaking, are four only, Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Imperative, and Infinitive. The Infinitive simply 
expresses the abstract and unrestricted verbal idea ; it is 
indeed, strictly speaking, a Gerund or Verbal noun. 

The participles are three, viz., Imperfect, Perfect, and 
Conjunctive.* From every verb may also be formed a 
Houn of Agency. 


* The appropriateness of this nomenclature, of necessity, cannot be 
shown, until we come to examine the use of these participles. VVe can 
in this place, only express our conviction that the terms presentaud 
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Rem. The Imperfect and Perfect Participles are sometimes termed 
Adjective Participles/ The Conjunctive Participle is peculiarly 
characteristic of the Indian languages; its functions will he explained in 
due order. 

384. Reckoning the Imperative as a variety of the 
Future, we have, in High Hindi, fifteen tenses * Three 
of these tenses are formed by inflection of the verbal 
root; the remaining twelve are all formed by means of 
the participles, combined, in all the tenses but two, with 
an auxiliary verb. 

385. The distinction of Humber is made by inflection 
in all Ihe tenses. The distinction of Gender is expressed 
in all the tenses, except the Contingent Future and the 
Imperative. As in the noun and adjective, is 
everywhere the sign of the masc. singular; ^ of the 
masc. plural; t of the fem. singular; f, or, rarely, 

of the fem. plural. The distinction of Person is marked 
by inflection in the three tenses of the future, viz., the 
Contingent and the Absolute Futuro, and the Imperative. 
In the Indefinite, Past, and Past Contingent tenses, 
both Perfect and Imperfect, the distinction of person is 
not expressed; in the remaining tenses, the person is 
indicated by the auxiliary. 


* past,’ commonly applied to these participles, are not philosophically 
accurate. These participles, with their dependent tenses, represent action 
in different stages of progress, not necessarily at different points of time. 
Since the above was written, I have noticed that Mr. Platts, in his 
excellent Hindustani Grammar, has adopted for the adjective participles 
these same terms, 'perfect* and ‘imperfect.’ He has failed, however, io 
carry out an analogous nomenclature in the tenses. 

• a ,! r nUmber diirers “ 60me dialects; in particular, the number of 
in '■‘•"d tenses is larger in some more archaic types of Hindi. Illustrations 
" ‘ Je fonnd in ‘he sections on Dialectic Conjugation. 
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Rem. In none of the tenses, however, is the scheme of personal endings 
complete in High Hindi. Except in the Imperative, which has a separate 
form for the 2nd sing., the same terminations everywhere denote both the 
2nd and 3rd person sing., aud, in the plural, the 1st and 3rd person also 
have the same terminations. 

N.B. The above remarks are to be understood as applying 
without restriction to High Hindi only. Ihe peculiarities of 
the dialectic conjugations will be noticed in detail below. 

386. In High Hindi the Infinitive of all verbs Formatio?;of 
terminates in «n. It is under this form that the verb tl - e 
will always be found in the dictionary 5 as, e.g., 'iT^RT. 

‘to speak;’ WRT, ‘to go,’ etc. 

a. The Hindi infinitive is. strictly speaking, a Gerund or 
Verbal Noun, and is so used. It denotes abstractly the 
action or state signified by the verb. As thus employed, it is 
inflected to x[ throughout the obi. sing., and takes the usual 
postpositions after the manner of Tadbhava inasc. nouns in 

. It is never used in the plural. 'I bus we have, e.g., 

5T?T«n, ‘to fight,* ‘fighting;’ Gen., 3iT, ‘of fighting; 

Loe., ‘in fighting,’ etc. 

b. Besides this Verbal Noun in and its dialectic 
variants, High Hindi verbs all form a second Verbal Noun in 
■ 31 T; before which, is inserted after a vowel. Thus, iroi\j 

‘to die,’ is formed a second verbal noun, ‘dying;’ 
from sn*TT, srPTIj ‘ going.’ This second verbal noun is 
chiefly restricted in use to the formation of Frequentative 
and Desiderative Compounds, where it has been erroneously 
identified with the Perfect Participle. 


387. Eejecting the final sit of the infinitive, we obtain The Root, 
the Root of the verb, from which, except in the ease of 
seven verbs to be hereafter noted, all the parts of the 
verb may be derived in a regular and orderly manner. 


VERBS. 
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Tliiis, e.g, the root of srsrcr is of f?nyn, f?n;; of 
dif dT, , etc. 

N.B. The root of the verb, in High Hindi, is always 
identical in form with the 2nd pers. sing, of the Imperative. 

Hem. The roots of verbs may be conveniently distinguished 
as close and open. By a close root is denoted a root 
terminating in a consonant; by an open root, a root 
terminating in a vowel. Verbs which have open roots are 
often termed pure verbs, and those which have close roots, 
mixed verbs. Thus, ^T, *pTT, and ^ft, the roots of the verbs 
«TRT, 'J-TTVr, and are open roots, and their verbs, 

pure verbs; but ^r, jrtT, and t?-?, the roots of 

dfWT, are close roots, and their verbs, mixed verbs. 

388. From the root of the verb, the Imperfect and 
Perfect participles in High Hindi are respectively 
derived as follows : — 

(1) The Imperfect participle is formed by adding to 
the root the syllable WT. 

(2) The Perfect participle is formed by adding to the 
root the syllable ^rr. 

The following examples illustrate the above :_ 

Inf. 

to speak.’ 

‘to fear.’ 
f*T'5T»rr > ‘ to meet.’ 

*nTdT, * to strike.’ 


Root . 

Imperfect Part . 

Perfect Part . 


‘speaking-.’ 

‘spokeu.’ 


U^d I j ‘ fearing-.’ 

9 * feared.’ 

farer. 

‘ meeting,’ 

‘met.’ 


‘ striking.’ 

, * struck.’ 


389. Observe, that before the termination ^rr of the 
perfect participle, 

0 ) ^1 is inserted after all roots ending in ^TT, f;, or • 
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(2) If the root end in the long f;, this vowel is 
shortened. Examples are :— 

Imperfect Part. Perfect Part. 

*rTrTT> ‘ bringing.’ ^TRT, ‘brought.’ 

tffaT. ‘drinking.’ ftp^T, ‘drank.’ 

^TcTT, ‘sowing.’ cfrfTb ‘sown.’ 

390. The participal terminations, <TT and WT, are 5 lflection of 

. / Participles, 

inflected, to if (masc.) and (fem.) according to the rules 

for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives (§ 199). The 

fem. plur. is sometimes inflected to xj, or, rarely, to ^ri. 

a. Yerhs which insert ^ before ^ in the perfect 
participle, optionally insert ^ before the inflection xj, 
and occasionally before f;. But if the root of the verb 
in the perfect participle terminate in \ or the t; of 
the fem. termination sometimes combines with this 
radical vowel, by § 48. Thus we have, e.g., from tftvrr, 

‘ to drink,’ (perf. part, masc., fwr,) the perf. part, fem., 
for ftjf;. Examples of these inflected participles are 
as follows:— 


Verb. Boot. 

*nwr. ‘ to bring.’ . 
^T, * to drink/ 

‘ to sow.’ Wt, 


Norn. Masc. Obi. Masc. Fem. Sing. Fem. Plur. 

From TT'^WT, ‘to throw.’ -gT^T, tgTtjf?!, IT^cfb 

>• >• » » ’5T^TT > 'jTP5t j ^ 

„ Wt?IT ‘to sleep.’ WtWT, Wt?f, WtflY WTrft. 

„ 

» ^n, ‘to give.’ f^T, 

». wrr, ‘todo.’ f^n, 

b. Observe, that in dissyllabic roots with a short vowel 
in the first syllable, and short a in the second, this a verv 
commonly, though not invariably, becomes silent before all 
terminations beginning with a vowel. Thus from 
‘to come out,’ we have the perf. part,, commonly 


15 




pronounced nikla, Similarly, in tlie contingent future, the 
3rd sing., and the 2nd plur., wgt, from 

samajhnd, are respectively pronounced samjhe and samjho.* 
But this rule is not to be applied in reading poetry.f 

391. In the following seven common verbs, the perfect 
participle is formed from a root different from the root 
of the Infinitive, viz;— 


‘to be;’ 

Perf. Part. 

wm, 

Root . 

«r- 

*n^T> ‘to die;’ 

a 

tf 

3pST, 

99 

3T. 

c> 

^^fT, ‘to do;’ 

jf 

ft 

fw. 

ft 


9 ' to give; ’ 

99 

ft 

f^TT, 

ft 

*• 

‘ to take ; 5 

99 

ft 

fsnn, 

tf 


5TRT, ‘to go;’ 

if 

ft 

TRTT. 

if 


TR^TT. ‘to determine; 5 

ft 

a 

3*0- 

if 



a. Of the above, and also form their perfect 

participles regularly from the root of the infinitive; thus, 
cJKT) *ra- But although occurs in the Shakuntald in a 
woman’s talk, these forms belong rather to Kanauji and other 
local dialects than to High Hindi. 

b. The Sanskrit past participle neuter, wrR*F ‘finished,’ 
is very commonly found at the end of Hindi books, where it 
is used precisely as the Latin finis in English books. The 
corresponding verb has not found a place in Hindi. 

Adjective Uso 392. When the perfect and imperfect participles are 

of Participles. , , „ 

used as attributive adjectives, the pc-rf. part., ^^rr, of 
the verb ffTwr, ‘to be,’ inflected, if necessary, to agree 
with the participle and noun qualified, is very often 
added. The participle WW(, in this idiom, is strictly 
pleonastic and cannot be translated. 

Examples are:—?rtaT irsn ‘sown wheat;’ I?!* 

‘running horses;’ jrt; ‘a singing girl.’ 

: But see § 14, c, d. f Vid. § 11, a. (4). 
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393. The Conjunctive participle consists either of the The Conjunc- 
root alone, or adds to the root the syllable or %. tive PartJCipl< | 
The following are examples :— 


Verb. 

Root. 

Conjunctive Participle . 


^T- 

^T<1 efiy % or csy ^iy, * doing,’ ‘ having done.’ 

fyrcT. 

iyr- 

T??T tl, Or fyr ^iy. ‘ laughing,’ ‘ iiaving laughed.’ 

^FfT. 

SIT- 

«1T. SIX or 5JX ^*y> ‘going,’ ‘having gone.’ 

yffar. 

yft 

yfY» or g»y, ‘sewing,’ ‘ having sewed.’ 


n. Sometimes either or % is repeated after ; thus, 

^y ^ or ^?5T effy <*ry, ‘having walked;’ ^rr 3iy tl or *ix 
3>y 3iy, ‘having sung.’ But this is colloquial and scarcely 
elegant. 

394. The verbal Noun of Agency is formed by adding Noun of 

• * Agency, 

to the inflected infinitive the affix ^T^TT or fiyT . Thus, 
to illustrate:— 

lnjiuitive. Noun of Agency. 

TOWT, ‘losing;’ or^n^fTyT. ‘ a singer.’ 

‘ to run ; ’ or ^?%fTyT. * a runner.’ 

^ft^rr, ‘to sow;’ cft^cJXSTT or cffifilxyT.- ‘a sower.’ 

a. Of these two suffixes, ^X51T is everywhere used; ^TTT is 
more common in the east than in the west. These nouns 
are declined in the masc., like vfTfT j>. 106); and in the fern., 
like tffvfl [p. 108). The final d of tliese affixes, especially of 
FT FT , is occasionally shortened; hut this, again, is an eastern 
usage. 

395. The fifteen tenses of High Hindi may be Classification 
distributed into three groups. The first group will ° f lenses ' 
include such tenses as are formed immediately from the 

Boot, by means of certain terminations; the second 
group, such tenses as are formed by means of auxiliaries 
combined with the Imperfect Participle, the third 
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group, such tenses as are formed by means of auxiliaries 
combined with the Perfect Participle. As thus distri¬ 
buted, the tenses stand as follows :— 


Group i. 

TENSES FROM THE ROOT. 

1. Contingent Future. 2. Absolute Future. 3. Imperat. (Future). 
Group ii. Group hi. 

TENSES FROM THE IMPERFECT TENSES FROM THE PERFECT 
PARTICIPLE. PARTICIPLE. 


1. Indefinite Imperfect. 

2. Present Imperfect. 

3. Past Imperfect. 

4. Contingent Imperfect. 

5. Presumptive Imperfect. # 

6. Past Contingent Imperfect. 


1. Indefinite Perfect. 

2. Present Perfect. 

3. Past Perfect. 

4. Contingent Perfect. 

5. Presumptive Perfect. 

6. Past Contingent Perfect. 


396. The above arrangement and nomenclature differs somewhat from 
any given in earlier Hindi or Hindustani grammars; but it is believed to 
rest on sound philosophical principles, and to give a more precise expression 
to the distinctive characteristics and mutual relations of the several tenses. 
Not only do these several groups have an outward individual character, in 
respect of their derivation respectively from three different parts of the 
verb, but one distinctive radical conception will be found to underlie all 
the tenses of each group, with which all their various usages may he 
connected. Every action or state, whether actual or contingent, may be 
conceived of under three different aspects, relatively to its own progress, 
i.e., (I) as not yet begun; (2) as begun, but not completed; or (3) as 
completed. It is believed that these are the essential ideas which 
severally pervade these three groups of tenses. In Group /, all these 
tenses represent the action as not begun , i.e., as future. The Absolute 
Future represents tills futurition as a reality; the Contingent Future 
and Imperative represent it as a possibility. The Contingent Future 
represents the futurition as contingent, in a general way, whether desired 
or not; the imperative represents it as an object of desire or w ill. The 
tenses of Group If represent the action of the verb, under various phases, 
as imperfect , i.e., as not yet completed ; the tenses of Group ill represent 
it, in different aspects, as perfect , or completed. 







Item. Of these three Groups of tenses, the first, as formed immediately 
from the root, may be called the radical tenses ; the second and third the 
periphrastic or participial tenses. 

397. The three tenses of the Future, in Group I, are Tenses 
formed by adding certain terminations to the root, as 
follows:— 

(1) The Contingent Future is formed by adding to the 
root the terminations given in the following table. 

Terminations of the Contingent Future. 

Sing. l. 2. T£. 3. it- 

Plur. 1. IT. 2. ’Vt. 3. It- 

Thus, from ‘ to say,’ root, , we have I 

may say;’ from ‘to write,’ root, 

‘ we (or ‘ they ’) may write,’ etc. 

(2) The terminations of the Imperative are identical 
with the above, except in the 2nd sing., in which no 
affix whatever is added to the root; thus, from , 

‘to say.’ gif, ‘say thou,’ etc. 

a. In the place of the above affixes for the 2nd and 
3rd plur., other terminations are added to the root to 
form what is commonly known as the Respectful or Pre- 
cative Imperative. These terminations are as follows:— 

2nd plur., 3rd plur., or, more rarely, 

Of these, the form is commonly used with the plur. 
of the 2nd Pers. pronoun, Tpr; that in ^ or with 
the Honorific pronoun, ^TU, or some equivalent word; 
thus ‘please go;’ or 

4 your honour will please write.’ 

b. "Verbs of which the root ends iu i; or n insert sj 
before the above affixes. In this case the radical p 
is changed to t. 
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Thus %*fr, ‘to take/ makes the resp. imper., 

‘have the goodness to take; 5 ^TT? c to give* resp. 
imper., ‘please give/ ‘be so good as to 

give;’ ^fY»n, ‘to sew/ resp. imper., 1| ft«rr, 

‘to drink;’ resp. imper., xftfsnft, or tflfei^an , etc. 

c. To the verbs included under b. may be added three 
verbs from the list in § 391, which irregularly form the 
Eespectful Imperative from the root of the perfect 
participle; viz. WTT, ‘to do/ snyiT, ‘to die/ and fRT, 

‘ to he/ of which the respectful forms of the imperative 

are, afitfMaft, But 

- <ir and common in the dialects, are also 

occasionally used in High Hindi. 

d. Observe that ^ran and after m in these respectful 

forms, are very often contracted to and T[; giving, 
instead of the above, etc. 

Rem. In Braj, Kanauji, and other local dialects, as intimated, the 
Respectful Imperative of ^TWT and W^WT is regularly formed from the 
root. The regular form also occurs, even in the High Hindi of the 
Shakuntald ; as where Mdtali says to Dushyant, W? • • - • WT^TT at 
f^TRI , * your excellency will please sit in the shade.’ But this 

is not to be imitated in High Hindi. 

e . The Sk. 3rd sing. imp. of the substantive verb, is occasionally 

met with in the formula, fiwna (bwt + ^). ‘ 80 ,ct ' it be -’ 

(8) The Absolute Future is formed from the Con¬ 
tingent Future, by adding to each person of that tense, 
in the sing., *IT, masc. (fern, aft) ; and in the plur., aj, 
inasc. (fern. aft). The full terminations, therefore, its 
added to the root, are as follows:— 

Terminations op the Absolute Future. 

‘Ting. 1. gfan. fern, ^aft. 2. TfaiT, fern. Tjaft 3. U^aiT- fern, Tjaft 
Plur. 1. Tjaj, fem. Tjapf. 2 . fem. ^taft. 3. Tjai, f«m. ijaff. 









398. In the 2nd and 3rd sing, and the 1st and 3rd plur., 
^ is very often substituted for XT after open roots (§ 387, 
Item.), in all three tenses of the future. In this case the 
Annsvdr in the plural is added, not to - the initial \T of the 
termination, but to the final vowel of the root. Thus, 

‘ to he,’ makes the 2nd and 3rd sing, in these tenses or 
tffa; ftinrr or and the 1st and 3rd plur., or 

tfa, or 

399. After roots ending in t, T[, or '3 is 

optionally inserted before n and y in the tenses of the 
Future; Thus, for TtS, fTO, we very commonly 

hear ftt. 

a. But in the case of roots ending in n, educated 
modems very often reject that vowel before all the 
terminations of the three tenses of the future. 

Thus, from ‘to give,’ we may have in the Contingent 
Future, 1st sing., «£, for 3rd sing., for ^; 2nd 

plur., ^t, for Similarly, from %»TT, ‘to take,’ we have, 

in the Absolute Future, 1st sing., gfall, 1st plur., gbi, etc. 

Rem. The addition of this iff (for Sk. 3Trf:, ‘ going’)* to fom from 
the contingent an absolute future, appears to have been one of the latest 
developments of the language. This is indicated by the fact that even yet 
the union of this suffix with the preceding part o* the verb is not so close 
but that occasionally it is found separated from the rest of the verb by the 
emphatic particle jft. Thus in the S/iakuntald we find such forms as 
etc. In one instance, where two verbs follow in 
immediate succession, the suffix is added only to the last of them, thus: 
gjt f^3IT ^%3TT, ‘if this peacock will walk 

around and fly- 3 But it is to he observed, that in this case the verbs 
are combined after the manner of a Copulative 

Compound, f 


* Vid. Monier-Williams : Sansk. Gramm., § SdO, a. 
t Vid. Chapter on ‘ Compound Nouns.’ 
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400. Before proceeding to explain the formation of 
the remaining tenses of the verb, it will be necessary, 
as a preliminary, to exhibit certain tenses of the 
auxiliary verb fR7, ‘to be/ or ‘become.’ Besides 
the regular tenses common to all verbs, two other 
tenses, viz., a Present and an Indefinite Past, are 
usually, though inaccurately, assigned to this verb.* 
These must be considered first in order. They express 
simple existence, and answer, respectively, to the 
English ‘am’ and ‘was.’ These tenses are conjugated 
in High Hindi as follows :— 


Present. 

Singular. Plural. 


, ‘I am.’ 

% 

‘ we are/ 

cf %, ‘ thou art.’ 

Ck 


, * you are. 5 

t> ‘he is.’ 

t % 

4 they are/ 


Past. 


Singular. 


Plural. 

^TETT. ‘I was.’ 


4 we were/ 

7T ^TT, * thou wast/ 


‘you were/ 

^1? "Zn? ‘he, she, or it was.’ 


‘ they were/ 

Fem. etc. 

Fem . etfc. 


401. We add the three radical tenses of the verb 
ifirwr, ‘ to be ’ or ‘ become.’ 


* l l'O'ig'li conveniently treated here, it should be understood that, 
m reality, these tenses have no organic connexion with the verb herna, 
which is derived throughout from the Sanskrit hhu ; while of these 
two tenses, the Present is derived from the root us, and the Past from 
the root athd. 
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Contingent Future. 

Singular. Plural. 

ff^ or ft, ‘I may be.’ f?T ftf, fftf. ft** or ft, ‘ we 

may be.’ 

H fW> fit, ffa or fr, ‘ thou g* flit or ft. * you may be.’ 
mayst be.’ 

ftlj. fff, ffa or ft, ‘lie % ftf, ilf. ifa> or it. ‘they 
may be. 9 may be. 9 

Absolute Future. 

Singular. Plural. 

or 4 1 shall be. 9 ftrfii, ifaf or ftir, 

‘ we shall be. 9 

H ftwr. ftp’ll, ftp’ll or tPR ftit*l or ftf, ‘you will be.’ 
ft*IT, ‘ tliou wilt be.’ 

ft^»!T, ft%IT. ft^^TT or f ftf»t, iff 5 !. or ftf, 

fpTT, ‘ he will be.’ ‘ they will be.’ 

Fem. ft^ft, rt ft lift, etc. Fan. ftfft. g*T ftft, etc. 

Imperative. 

2nd sing. H it- The rest like the Contingent Future. 

Respectful Imperative, Iffsrit or ^it> or ^ Gif ^IT> 

‘ be pleased to be.’ 

402 We are now prepared to explain the formation Th ? 

1 J • l _ cipial Tenses. 

of the tenses of the Imperfect and Perfect Participles, 
as enumerated in Groups I and II. Inasmuch as 
between each of the six tenses in each group, taken 
in pairs, there is the closest analogy, we may most 
conveniently treat the tenses of both participles together. 

The verb ^IHT, ‘ to come,’ is taken as an illustration. 

403. The Indefinite Imperfect represents an action 
simply as incomplete , without reference to any particular 
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time, and may thus refer either to the past, present, 
or future; the Indefinite Perfect represents the action 
as complete , hut also with no definite reference to time. 
These agree in grammatical form, as consisting simply 
of the Participle without any auxiliary; e.g., ^ 1 ^ 7 , 

‘ I come,’ ‘ I would come; ’ ^n*n, ‘ I came.’ 

a. The Indefinite Imperfect lias no one precise equivalent in English, 
which might of itself express all its various uses. It is most commonly 
employed as a contingent, as, e.g .,^0 turn sack bolte , ‘were you speaking 
the truth.’* 

404. The second pair consists of the Present Im¬ 
perfect and Present Perfect. These both agree in 
lefening the action to the present time ; the former 
represents the action as unfinished at the present time ; 
the latter as finished at the present time. As thus both 
referring to the present, they are both formed by adding 
to the participles, the Present of the auxiliary sub¬ 
stantive verb ; e.g., % w<7T *, ‘ I come,’ or ‘ am coming; ’ 

f?‘, ‘ I have come,’ or ‘ am come.’ 

405. The third pair consists of the Past Imperfect 
and Past Perfect. The former represents the action 
of the verb as in progress at some past time; the latter 
as completed at some past time. The agreement in 
time is represented by the Past tense of the auxiliary 
substantive verb ; e.g., *r ^ < I was 

coming; ’ 

"jf W?TT ^T, c I had come.’ 


+ In an earlier form of tlie language this was an inflected tense. In 
Uns form it occurs in the Rdmdyan, and is heard in some of the rustic 
dialects of Eastern Hindi; in all which it is used in the sense of a past 
utingent. \ id. * 124, and Tables of Conjugation, infra ; also Beames, 
Ump. Gramm. 18. pp. 131, 132; and Grierson: Seven Grammars, passim. 
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408. The fourth pair consists of the Contingent Im¬ 
perfect and the Contingent Perfect. These tenses again 
differ in that we have, in the former, the action in 
progress ; in the latter, the action completed. But both 
alike represent the action merely as a possibility. The 
characteristic auxiliary is the Contingent Future of the 
substantive verb ; e.g., % ^IcTT tffab ‘ I ma y coming; 
tc ^n*rr ‘ I may have come. 5 


407. The fifth pair embraces the Presumptive Im¬ 

perfect and the Presumptive Perfect. Ihese exhibit- 
the same contrast of incompleteness and completion , and 
agree in representing the action, under these two phases, 
as a probability . The auxiliary common to both is the 
Absolute Future of the substantive verb, the liituie 
tense indicating the positive presumption of the occur¬ 
rence of the action; e.g., ^ L fie must be 

coming; 5 ^ c he must have come. 

408. In the sixth Group we have two tenses which I 

have called the Past Contingent Imperfect , and Past 
Contingent Perfect. These are formed by adding to 
the two participles of the verb, the Indefinite Imperfect 
of the substantive verb; as, e.g., wt cm ‘had 

you been coming; 5 fwt % W<srmr *T ffaT, ‘if 

perchance any one had not pointed (it) out.’ 

a. Grammarians have found much difficulty in defining’ the precise 
scope of these infrequent tenses, or assigning them a name. In truth, 
the former of the two, especially, is so very rarely met, that it is difficult 
to gather examples enough to form the basis of a judgment. While by 
no means confident that the name chosen is the best possible, it is so for 
expressive of the usage of these tenses that they alone are never found 
except in conditional clauses implying a contingency in the past, it is 
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indeed true that such conditional clauses are also often and more com¬ 
monly expressed by the Indefinite tenses, perfect and imperfect; but 
this is not, by any means, in the Indefinite tenses, as in these, their 
exclusive function. 

b . The last three pairs of tenses have sometimes been arranged by 
themselves, as ‘the six uncommon tenses/ But, apart from the fact, that 
some of these tenses are by no means ‘ uncommon,’ it is certainly not 
philosophical thus to set otF tenses in a class by themselves, on the 
sole ground of their comparatively infrequent occurrence. They are 
accordingly made to take their proper place under the tenses of 
the participles. 


409. In addition to the above verbal forms, grammarians 
have usually enumerated a so-called e Adverbial participle,’ 
which is formed by adding the emphatic particle, wf, to the 
obi. form of the imperfect participle; as, e.g., from 5JT»n, 
oTT^T yfV, ‘immediately upon going.’ But as this is not in 
truth an additional formation from the verb, but merely a 
special grammatical construction of the Imperfect participle, 
there seems to be no sufficient reason for giving it a separate 
place in the paradigm of the verb. The same idiom, indeed, 
occurs with the perfect participle also; as, e.g., ^ iff, 

‘ immediately upon his having gone; ’ but this is practically 
obsolete. 


410. The three tenses of the future of the verb 
1 to he,’ have already been exhibited. We now add 
six tenses of the participles; the remaining six, with 
the exception of the Contingent Perfect, are much less 
frequent. 

a. Observe, that in all the compound tenses of the Im¬ 
perfect participle, and in the Indefinite perfect, this verb has 
the signification, not of ‘ being,’ but ‘ becoming.’ In the other 
tenses, it may have either sense, but the compound verb, 
ift 3TRT 5 is to be preferred in the sense of c becoming.’ 
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Imperfect Participle, iftcTT. ‘becoming.’ 

Perpect Participle, ‘been.’ 

Conjunctive Participle, ift, ft^l. ‘having been’ or 

‘ having become.’ 

Noun of Agency, or tft*fi|TTT, ‘ that which is to be.’ 

Indefinite Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

jfnn, ‘I would be,’*etc. #tN, ‘we would be,’ etc. 

rI^Ift<TT> * thou would st be,’ etc. IJJT (I > ‘you would be, etc. 

ftclT, ‘ he would be.’ t ftN. ‘ they would be,’ etc. 

Present Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

% ftrlT , ‘lam becoming.’ f?7 ft?l % ‘ we are becoming.’ 
cT ftrlT t, ‘ thou art becoming.’ fJ? ft. ‘ J 011 nre becoming.’ 
fPnl, ‘he is becoming.’ ij ft?t % ‘ they are becoming.’ 

Past Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

?t ftrn ‘ I was becoming.’ f H ftfi ‘ ne « ere becoming.’ 

^.ftfiT VH, ‘ thou wast becoming.’ <JIT ft% ‘ you were becoming.’ 
ff fffiT W(, ‘ lie was becoming/ f ftfi ‘they were becoming/ 

Indefinite Perfect. 


j 

<2. lo^n> 
Witt, 


*r ir^rr ft. 

rl 51^1 f, 

CK 

ST*T | 


Singular. 

* I became/ f* 3? 1 ?. 
*tbou becamest.’ 3* 3*H. 
‘he became.’ % 

Present Perfect. 

Singular. 

4 1 have been ’ or 
‘ become/ 

‘ thou hast been 5 or 
* become/ 

‘ he has been ? or 
‘ become/ 


ft. 


Plural. 

‘ we became/ 

‘ you became/ 

‘ they became/ 

Plural. 

‘ we have been * or 
8 become/ 

‘ you have been ' or 
^ become/ 

* they have been ’ or 
‘ become/ 


* This is only one of many possible renderings of this tense. 
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Past Perfect. 

^ Singular. 

3 WT, 4 I had been 5 or 
4 become.’ 

H 12nr» ‘ thou hadst been ’ or <J?f ij, 

4 become.’ 

^Tf, 4 he had been’ or % 3HJ if, 

4 become.’ 


Plural. 

4 we had been ’ or 
4 become.’ 

4 you had been ’ or 
4 become.’ 

4 they had been ’ or 
4 become.’ 


«. Observe, that by changing final to f; in the singular, 
and tj final to ^ in the plural, the above will be transformed 
into the feminine conjugation. In the compound forms of the 
verb, however, Anusvar in the plural is commonly added to 
the second member only. Thus we say, ^ ^ff, not 

^ff; similarly, etc. These remarks apply to 

all verbs whatever. 

b. is commonly Romanized, hud , but this is incorrect ; 
in the Nagan orthography, the first syllable is always short. 


411. From what has been said, it will be evident that 
the conjugation of the Hindi verb, as respects termina¬ 
tions, is perfectly regular. In High Hindi and in all 
other western dialects,* however, there is a peculiar 
idiom in the construction of the tenses of the Perfect 
Participle in Transitive verbs, which demands especial 
notice. The following rules should therefore be carefully 
studied. 


412. In the use of all the tenses of the Perfect Par¬ 
ticiple of Transitive verbs, the case of the Agent must 
b' substituted for the nominative of the subject. Two 
constructions are then admissible, viz.:— 
linp'r.^maf (1) That Wllicll, in English idiom, is the object of the 
m.u m. notion, may be put in the nominative case, with which 
the verb is inflected to agree in gender and number. 


* With the exception of Nnip&ll. See 3 130. 
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(2) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may be pnt in the dative, and the verb, irrespec¬ 
tive of the gender or number of either the subject or 
object, is then put in the masc. sing. 

These two may be termed, respectively, the Passive 
and Impersonal constructions. 


Thus, with the Present Perfect of ‘ to see/ we have, 

instead of the English construction, either, e.g., lit ^ 

*1 saw that carriage or, H ^ 

6 1 saw that girl/ In the former case the real nominative to 
the verb is ^TT^T, with which therefore the verb agrees in the 
3rd fein. sing. In the second, there is no nominative ex¬ 
pressed ; that which in English is the nominative of the verb, 
appears here in the dative, and the verb is used impersonally 
in the 3rd masc. sing. 


Rem. 1. The beginner should carefully observe, (1) that this 
construction is used with transitive verbs only ; and (2) with such verbs, 
only in the tenses of the perfect participle. Thus, although we must say, 
^1 ^ *rr^T> * he beat bis brother/ we must use the 

active construction with the same verb in the tenses ot the imperfect 
participle, even when referring to past time. Thus we say, e.g., 
cjft JTTTrTT ^TT> ‘be was beating bis brother;* not, 

*UT7fT *?T, which would he nonsense. 


Rem. 2. It will he observed that there are thus in High Hindi three 
constructions of that which is in English the subject with its verb. 
Firstly, there is that which precisely corresponds to the English idiom, 
which is used throughout with all intransitive verbs, and in transitive 
verbs in all tenses except those which are formed by the aid of the Perfect 
Participle. Secondly and thirdly, in these tenses ot transitive verbs, we 
may have either the passive or impersonal constructions as explained 
above. These three are. by Hindoo grammarians respectively called the 
kartari , karmani , and bhdvl pra yogas* 


Naipali, like all Eastern Hindi, does not use the kartari and bhdve 
prayogas , hut instead has a construction peculiar to itself. 
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413. It is to be noted that all Hindi perfect participles are in fact 

corrupted forms of the Sanskrit perfect passive participle, and the idiom 
under consideration has its origin and explanation in the Sanskrit 
construction of such participles, according to which, under the above 
conditions, the passive participle is made to agree in gender and number 
with that which in English idiom is the object of the verb, and the logical 
subject is put in the instrumental case. Thus, to illustrate, the English 
phrase ‘lie said,’ may he rendered in Sanskrit, cfifsfcT* lit., ‘by him 
said,’ Hindi, Similarly, the Sanskrit 

is:, ‘he saw a young mouse,’ becomes in Hindi, ^ 

wr 

414. The following common verbs, viz., ‘to talk 

idly,’ ‘to speak/ *?^r«TT, ‘to forget/ and <?TRT, ‘to 

• ^ 

bring,’ although transitive in sense, taking an object after 
them, are exceptions to the above rule, and are never con¬ 
strued with the case of the agent. 

a. ‘ to fight,’ takes the passive construction if the 

object is mentioned; otherwise it is construed as an in¬ 
transitive verb. 

h . With ^n^iTT, ‘to know,’ ‘to suppose,’ most educated 
Hindoos use the case of the agent if the object is a single 
word, but the nominative when the object is a sentence. 

c. The perfect tenses of ‘to understand,’ are also 

sometimes construed with the nominative of the subject; but 
it is considered better to use the case of the agent. 

d. The verb, xn^T? in Acquisitive Compounds only, always 

takes the subject in the nominative : as, ^ ^ cfrt tjpejt, 
‘he found it;’ but, ^ ttpTTj ‘he was permitted to go.’ 
So also ^wfr is treated as an intransitive verb in a few 
Nominal Compounds, iii which a verbal noun in is the 
first member; as, f^TT, ‘be appeared,’ etc. 

415. Observe, that in the pronunciation of all primitive or 
oau^al verbs with monosyllabic roots, the accent everywhere 
remains upon the radical syllable. But in Causal verbs formed 
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§ 416.] 


by adding a syllabic, as, vTT? ^1? e * C- ’*° ^ ie 100 ^ 

the primitive, the accent rests throughout upon tins causal 
affix. In the following examples, the accent is indicated by 
the italic letters: Aaningd, kardiingd; AaAt^ kahfotd: hmui, 
ban a; etc. Many words identical in form, but different m 
meaning, are thus distinguished only by the accent; thus 
parhi, is 3rd sing., indef. perf., from parM,‘(he) read ; but 
parha, with the accent on the second syllable is 2nd sing, 
imp. from parhdnd, ‘ cause thou (him) to read. Similarly, 
suni, is ‘heard;’ but sund, ‘tell tliou etc., etc. In no case 
however, must the accent be exaggerated, or an unaccented 
long syllabic shortened. 

416. The following tables exhibit the conjugation of three Co^n* 
verbs. Table XV illustrates the conjugation of a regulai 
intransitive verb, with a consonant final m the roo. ; a 
XVI that of an intransitive verb with a vowel final m the root. 

Table XVII exhibits the conjugation ot the transitive ici 
^T, ‘ to do.’ So slight are the differences m the conjuga¬ 
tion of pure and mixed verbs, that it has not been thought 
necessary to give more than one paradigm of a regular veib. 

On the other hand, as will appear, the slightly irregular verbs, 
and wVffO in various combinations, are so uij common 
that it has seemed desirable to exhibit their conjugation m 
full. Exactly like fpn, perf. part., > are also conjugate! 

the transitive verbs, ^«IT, ‘ to give,’ pci f. part., am 

‘ to take,’ perf. part., fsRT. AH regular pure verbs, as, e.g., 

‘to shew,’ perf. part., f|[t§T8rT> aic lonju.atei exact \ 
a? ontn, except that the root of the Wnitive is preserved 
throughout. 


16 ’ 
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Table XV: 


CONJUGATION OF AN 


Intransitive Verb, ( Close Root;) , ‘to fall.’ 


Infinitive or Gerund, 
Imperfect Participle, 
Perfect Participle, 
Conjunctive Participle, 
Noun of Agency, 


f?PC?r[, ‘to fall/ ‘falling*;’ Gen., qfif, ‘of falling/ etc. 

fijljrTTj ‘ f illingAdjective form, • 

fiptf, < fallen Adjective form, • 

or ‘having fallen.’ 

or OlTWTT. * one who falls/ ‘ a faller.’ 



Tenses of the Future. ( From the Root.) 



Singular. 



Plural. 

Contingent Future, 

‘ I may fall/ etc, L 

2. * flft. 

3. f?I^. 

i. f?r 

2 . Tin fnCt- 3. i fsrc'. 

V* 

Absolute Future, 

* I shall foil,’ etc. 1. ?f f^l^H 

.* 2. H f^TT- 

<x 

3 . iifn^rr- 

i. in tnrn. 

2 . gn fspftSt. 3. 

Imperative, 

4 let me fall/ etc. 1. 

2. Bt nn;. 

C\ 

3. H fJI^. 

i. m fir- 

2. gnfnfr. s. % fin:- 

Do. Respectful Forms, 

4 be pleased to fall/ etc. 

- 



2. nnfjifint. 3. ^Tqfnf^n, 
fnf^nr- 


* For the fern., inflect ^ to t; in the sing., and IJ to ^ in the plural. 
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Table XV, Continued-. Tenses of tiie Imperfect Participle* 


<sl 


Singular. 

Plubal. 

In’def. if up., 4 1 would fall/ 

•Ifan,’etc. 1. A f*rcrn- 2. ?rf*n;tu- 3. ftw 

3.lf?R?}. 

Pfies. Imp., ‘ I fall/ 

‘am falling,’etc. 1. „ f^njrTT 2. „ fil^cTT 3. ,, if- 

i. „ f*n3 Y 2. „ fax* fr- 3. „ fax^%. 

Past Imp., 4 i was 

falling,’ etc. 1. „ f^^rTT m- 2. „ fjRrJT^• 3- .. fiRET • 

i. „ faxft 2. „ f?n;?» i}. 3. „ 

Cunt. Imp., 4 1 may be 

falling,’ etc. 1. „ filTtlT ftSt* 2. „ fjJ^T ft- 3. „ fEW ft- 

i.„ faxfr ft- 2.»fwi fNfc 3. „ farfk if. 

Presum. Imp., ‘I must be 

fa i ng,’ etc. 1. „ fUTrn it*!!* 2. 3. fPH- 

i • „fipn! • 2.,, ifi • 3. „ fin;?} in!. 

Past Co.kt. Imp., * Were I 

falling,’ etc. 1. „ fr«TT- 2. „ fiRET fWT-3. „ t^ITrTT fiHl- 

i. „ finci ii% ■ 2 - >. fiiTi • 3. „ fin;?} frB- 


to 

1 For tfje forms of the auxiliaries given in these tables, any of the alternative forms given in § 401 may be substituted at pleasure. £3 
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Table XY, Completed : Tenses of the Perfect Participle.* 


Singular. 

Plural. 

In def. Perf., 4 


‘I fall,’ etc. 1. ?f 2. H 3. fai^T- 

2.^^. 

Pres. Perf., * I have 


fallen,’ etc. 1. „ f^T it- 2. „ f^T 3. „ f^T t- 

1. » f’JT'l- 2. „ fr. 3. „ 

Past Perf., « I had 

V 

fallen,’etc. 1. „ t’TTT 2. „ fsi^T ^TT- 3. „ f^T^T 

1. fair 2 - » 3. „ 

Cont. Perf., ‘I may have 

i 

fallen,’ etc. 1. „ fipj ft^T- 2. „ fanj ft- 3. „ f^T ft- 

1. faT it- 2. „ far fNt- 3- » flfK it- 

Prestjm. Perf., <1 must have 


fallen,’etc. 1. „ fjRT if *11- 2. „ fjfTTff’n- 3 - „ 

1. >, 2. „ f?lt 3. „ fffi- 

Past Cont. Perf., ‘Had I 


fallen,’etc. 1. ,. fjJTjr ffrTT.2. „ fjRl ftFT- 3. „ ftcR. 

i.„ f*n: ft?i. 2 . „ itB- 3. „ 


: For the fern., inflect final ^ to ^ in the sing., and XT to ^ in the plur., both in the participles and auxiliary throughout. 
But see § 410 o . 
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Table XVI : Conjugation of an Intransitive Verb, (Open Root;) ^T^TT, 


Infinitive or Gerund, 
Imperfect Participle, 
Perfect Participle, 
Conjunctive Participle, 
Noun of Agency, 


5TRT, ‘to go/ ‘going / Gen., ^TT, ‘of going/ etc. 

4 going;’ Adjective form, SHfiT WWl* 

7T^T» ‘ gone;’ Adjective form, TI'STT 
*n> WWK, or ‘having gone/ 

or WI^fTXT, ‘ one who goes/ ‘ a goer/ 


1 to go.’ 



Tenses or the Future. (From the Root.) 


CONT. FUT., 

‘I may ^ ^ 

go, etc. 

Abs. Fut., 

‘I shall 


Singular. 

Gr*'** 


f^mi.srre. 

I.^TRT. 


f^nprr,5n%T.„ /anw.^reur- 


, . 1. » <j!WIT.*2. „ -! ”"3. 

go/etc. t^HTUUT- 

Imperative, 


let me . 0 

I. „ SfT3F- 2. 

go, etc. 

Do . Resp. Forms, 

' * be pleased 
to go/ etc. 


m- 


3.,, 


|5!TW. 

fwr?, 

I wri* 


Plxjuax. 






(5tN|5I. 


1. „ 


2 . „ 3. ^rrc 




For the fern., iuflect to f; iu the sing., and y to y in the plur., throughout the absolute future. 
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Table XVI, Continued-. Tenses of tite Imperfect Participle.* w 

o> 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Lndep. Imp., *1 would go, 5 


‘ I go,’ etc. ].$} mil- 2. W miTT- 3. WTTTT> 

1- 5iT^- 2. WRt- 3.1 

Pres. Im p., 4 1 go, 5 ‘ am 


going,’ etc. 1 . „ 2.„wt«nf- 3. „ «rnu%- 

1- » 51TB %’• 2. „ ft • 3. „ writ %'. 

Past Imp., ‘ I was 


going,’etc. 1. „ 5J7clT ^TT- 2. „ 5TTrlT ^TT- 3. „ ^TrTI ^TT- 

i.», srur 2. „ 3. „ 

Cont. Imp., ‘I may be 


going,’ etc. 1. „ SHU3^.2. „ ^ITUT ffa. 3. „ SrPTT ffa- 

1. „ *mi 2. „ 3TR7 fNU 3. „ ffa. 

Presum. Tmp., ‘I must he 


going,’ etc. 1. 3 - 

i. „ m?i . 2 . „ wui fist. 3 . „ ff^. 

Past Cont. Imp., 4 Were I 


going,’ etc. 1. „ gjifTT ttcIT- 2 . „ mcIT fmT. 3. „ 5JTWT fTcTT- 

i.»mlr frit 2 . „ srra fffi. 3. „ wia ft?r- 


* Inflect final to and IJ to for the feminine throughout these tenses. 
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LB XYI, Completed : Tenses op the Perfect Participle;* (T|^X for 3TRT, Vid. § 391). 


SINGULAR. 

Plural. 

Jndef. Perf., 


< I went,’ etc 1. ff 3J^T. 2. IT 3pjT- 3. ?PfT- 

ck 

1. %■% 3j% .f 2. <J3T 3f%. 3. % 3j%. 

Pres. Perf., 4 I have 


gone,’ etc. l.„JRT5- 2. „ W %. 3. „ W %• 

l.„3[%%. 2. >, 3J% ft. 3.„n%% 

Past Perf., ‘ I had 


gone, 5 etc. 1. „ 7T3T 2. „ TT- 3. „ TO ^T- 

1. „ 3J% %. 2. „31%%. 3. „3J%%. 

Co NT. Perf., 1 1 may have 


gone,’ etc. 1. „ WT flT3i- 2. „ 3pjT fpl- 3. „ 3pn 

1 . „ 3J% . 2. „ 31 % iwt. 3. „ 31% ft*. 

Presum. Perf., 4 i must have 


gone,’ etc. 1. „ 3I3JT 2. „3Pn flWL 3. „ W 

1. „ 31% ffa|%. 2. „ 3J% ft%. 3. „ 3J% ffa%. 

Past Cont. Perf., 4 Had I 


gone,’ etc. 1. „ *1*0 ftcfT- 2. „ 3pn ftWT. 3, „ WW fPlT- 

1. „ 3J% #1%. 2. „ 31% fl%. 3. „ 31% fr%. 


<SL 


* Inflect everywhere ’SfT final to f;, and TJ to f, for the feminine. t Also 3HJ, throughout these plurals. 
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Tabu; X VII: Conjugation op the Transitive Verb, [Close Root’,) . ‘to do.’ 

Infinitive or Gerund, ‘ to do ;’ Gen., =RX, ‘ of doing,’ etc. 

Imperfect Participle, ^iVHT, ‘doing;’ Adjective form, cfiyrR 
Perfect Participle, fw> ‘done Adjective form, f^n 

Conjunctive Participle, or ‘having done.’ 

Noun of Agency, 3iy^X«!T or cfjT^fTUX, ‘a doer.’ 



Tenses op the Future. (From the Root.) 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Contingent Future, 


‘I may do,’ etc. 1. *T 2. Pf Sfi^. 3. Iff 

1. f?T s&V- 2. NT? 3. % 3RU 

Absolute Future, 


‘ I shall do,’ etc. 1. „ <*^1. 2. „ 3. „ <$^XX. 

1. „ 2. „ ^5*. 3. „^3f. 

Imperative, 


‘Let me do,’ etc. 1. „ 2. „ Sfi^. 3. „ c^. 

i. „ 2 . „ ^rfr. 3.,,^. 

Do. Respectful Forms, 


••• ••• 

.t<w». 
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Table XYII, Continued : Tenses of the Imperfect Participle. 


<SL 


SINGULAR. 


Indbp. Imp., ‘I would do,’ 
* I do/ etc. L% ^iT/TT- 


2 . 




Pres. Imp., 1 1 do/ ‘am 

doing*/ etc. 1. „ cfl ^ » ^^rtT 3. „ ^^cIT ?• 


Past Imp., ‘I was 

doing,’ etc. I. „ ■gpCHT'm- 2 - „ TOTT^H- 3 - » *TC- 


Cont. Imp., ‘I may be 

dag,* etc. 1. „ 2. „ TOn • 3 - ” TOTf ^ ‘ 


doing 

Presum, Imp., ‘I must be 

doing,' etc. l.„ WIT W*T- 2 ‘ ” TOT fK^l- 3.„TOTft%IT- 

Past Cont. Imp., ‘ Were I 

doing,’ etc. 1. „ SRW fUlT* 2 • » TOTT fUn- 3- » it^T- 


Plural. 

i. 2. <pj 3. 

1. „ 2. 3. „ «t»Vl *t- 

l.„TO^. 2. „ TO* 3- 3.„TO^- 

i. „ to! 2 -»to* fr^r-3. „ to tfa. 

i. „ to tffi.2. „ to ffit- 3 -» to iffi. 


to 

CD 
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Tabi e XV IT, Completed : Tenses of the Perfect Participle ; f%I|T (for ). 


K> 

Ct 

O 


Plueal. 


Indef. Perf., 

‘1 did, 5 etc. 

Pres. Perf., 

‘ 1 have done, 5 etc. 

Past Perf., 

« I had done, 5 etc. 

Cont. Perf., 

1 1 may have done, 5 

Presum. Perf., 

‘ I must have done, 5 etc, 

Past Cont. Perf., 

* Had I done, 5 etc. 


SINGULAR. 

*T %, ff *j, or ^ % fsR^T- :?: 

Cs 

» %■* 

» tW^Tt* 

ft,* 

„ fw ft*lT* 


f *7 if, <pT %, or ^ft %fW-* 

,, f-* 

,, fw m- i: 

„ f3TOT ft-* 

,, f^nffalT* 

,, f^n ftm* 


fw ftm* 


Inflected throughout to agree with the object in gender and number, when used in the passive construction; in the 
imp.' rsonai construction, the form given is always used unchanged. Viu. sup., § 412. 
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Op thf- Passive Yoice. 

417. Tke Passive Yoice is much less used in Hindi 
than in English. Its place is largely taken by neuter 
verbs. It is to be remembered, however, that the con¬ 
struction of the past tenses of transitive verbs with vr 
is, in reality, a passive construction. Still in certain 
cases, which will be duly noticed in the Chapter on 
Syntax, the Hindi verb admits of a Passive Yoice * 

418. Any verb may be conjugated passively by ^Conju- 
adtling to its Perfect participle the verb 5TTCT, £ to go,’ 

which verb is then conjugated after the manner ex¬ 
hibited in Table XYI. The participle is inflected to 
agree with the Subject; ^1 final becoming H, for the 
masc. plur., and %, for the fern., sing, or phu. 

Thus, from the verb *n*T, ‘to strike/ we have the passive 
mt.1 5HWT. ‘to be struck;’ from ^T, ‘ to give,’ pass., f^JT 
^v (T , * to be given;’ from f^HTUT, ‘to show/ pass., f^T^T 
giTWt, ‘to be shown/ Other examples are as tollows: ^ ^ 
anTT» ‘ that letter was written; ’ Wtt; ’ 

< some woman was being beaten;’ '<3 - 

are not. seen ;’ i.e., ‘they are invisible/ 

a. Sometimes even neuter verbs are conjugated passively; 
as, e.g., from ^THT, ‘to come/ pass., WIWT. But this 

idiom is scarcely transferable to English. 

N.B. This use of 5Tp>1T with the perfect participle, ns nu auxiliary, to 
form a passive, must not be confounded with its use, as added to a verbal 


* tt is strange that some should have denied the existence of this 
passive with jdtui. The illustrations given in the Syntax under this head, 
taken from classic writers, are sufficient to settle the question. Moreover, 
during years of constant intercourse with Hindi-speaking natives of indiu, 
I have been wont to hear this passive freely used, under the restrictions 
indicated in the Syntax, in the colloquial of all classes. 
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root to form an intensive compound. Thus, TjfRT 5fRT is ‘ to be eaten,’ 
but 3JT»iT is ‘ to eat up,’ etc. 

419. As the passive conjugation presents no diffi¬ 
culties, it will he quite sufficient to present a mere 
synopsis of the more common tenses. We take, as an 
example, the verb ‘to write,’ perf. part.,f%P3T. 


Synopsis of the Passive Conjugation of 


Infinitive, 

Conjunctive Participle, 
Contingent Future, 3rd sing., 
Absolute Future, „ „ 

Imperative, „ „ 

Indefinite Imperfect, „ „ 

Present Imperfect, „ „ 

Past Imperfect, „ „ 

Indefinite Perfect, „ „ 

Present Perfect, „ „ 

Past Perfect, „ „ 


* to be written. 5 

f^srr srr^»T, * having been written. 5 
mx[ 9 ‘it may be written. 5 
Sm^JTT, ‘it will be written. 5 
f^nr ^TXX., ‘let it be written. 5 
fWTWRn, ‘ it is, or would be, written. 5 
fWT ^TrTT 4 it is being written. 5 
f%f^T ^Trn WT, 4 it was being written.’ 
f^RsTT *I^TT» * it was written. 5 
t^T^T *T^TT ‘ it has been written. 5 

^T, ‘ it had been written. 5 


a. The remaining tenses are extremely rare; if, indeed, 
many of them ever occur at all. In general, the student 
will need to guard against the too free use of any of these 
passive forms. 

Causal Verbs. 


420. From every primitive verb in Hindi, may be 
derived a Causal and a Second Causal verb. The First 
Causal expresses immediate causation, and the Second 
Causal, the mediate causation, of the act or state of the 
primitive. Thus, from the primitive w*TW[, ‘ to he made,’ 
we have the First Causal, srt*jt, ‘to make,’ and the 

Second Causal, ^*nwr, ‘ to cause (another person) to 
make.’ ' 
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Rem. If the primitive be a, neuter verb, it is plaiu that the 1st Causal will 
be the corresponding active verb. It is thus evident that the Causal may 
often be translated into English by a single verb having no etymological 
connexion with the word which properly translates the primitive. Illus¬ 
trations will be found below. 


421. The rules for the formation of Causal verbs are Formation of 

Causal \ erbs. 

as follows: 

(1) Add to the root of the primitive, W for the First 
Causal, and WT for the Second Causal. The usual in¬ 
finitive termination, wr, added to the root of the primi¬ 
tive thus modified, will give the infinitive of the 
corresponding Causal. Thus, from ‘to bum, we 

have the root ■srer; whence we derive, as above, the 
root of the First Causal, sraT, and of the Second Causal, 

. f rom w hich again, we have the causal infinitives, 
srerTMT, ‘ to set on fire,’ and *p5P?Twr. ‘to cause to set on 
fire.’ Similar are the following examples : — 

Primitive. First Causal. Secotid Causal. 

v3SifT, ‘to rise.’ ^3T^T, ‘to raise.’ ‘ to cause to raise.’ 

fgrq»lT> ‘ to be fWMT, ‘ to hide.’ ‘ ‘o cause to hide.’ 

hidden.’ 

* to be ripe,’‘ to cook.’ ‘tocause to cook,’ 

or * cooked.’ 

<to meet.’ fWRT, ‘to cause to ‘to cause to mix.’ 

meet,’ * to mix.’ 

* 1 ^, *■ to hear.’ ‘ to tell.’ ‘to cause to tell.’ 

a. A short a in the second syllable of dissyllabic 
roots which have a short vowel in the first syllable, 
takes the obscure sound* in the causal. But before 


* Vid. supr., § 14, (L 
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the affix of the second causal, the a is fully pronounced. 
Examples are:— 

Primitive . First Causal, Second Causal . 

c/iamaknd, ^TqR'RT, pron. cham’kdnd. chamak - 

wand, 
pighal - 


‘to shine.- 

fh^RT pighalnd, fq^fTRT. 
‘ to melt/ iwtfr. 


pigh’Mnd. 


wand. 


bhataknd , 

‘to wander/ 

„ b hat’hand. 

H^iiTRT 

bhatak- 

wdnd. 

pakarnd , TJ^TiTT, 

‘ to seize/ 

„ paid rand. 

tJ^RTRT 

pakar - 
icdna . 

parakhnd , 

‘ to he tried/ 

„ paPkhdnd. 


parakh- 
wdnd . 


Rem. But when the second consonant is 3*, even this obscure sound 
often vanishes; as, from ‘to understand/ ^nTfJTWT, ‘to cause 

to understand,’ 4 to explain,’ pronounced sam’j/tdnd or samjhdnd. 

b. Monosyllabic roots containing a long vowel, shorten 
that vowel before the causal and second causal affixes. 
Open roots then insert between the shortened vowel 
and the causal affixes. 

N.B. In the application of this rule, observe that a is the 
short substitute for ’^TT; for and occasionally for 

^T; U, for and ’31T, in the primitive. 

Under this head, the following are examples of close 
roots :— 

Primitive. First Causal. Second Causal. 

y*HI , ‘ to go around.' ‘ to turn around/ R*TRT«TT- 

3TT3IRT, ‘to awake/ RJTTRU ‘to awaken/ SWcTTRU 

■aflrlWr. 4 to conquer/ fSfcfTRU ‘ to cause to conquer.’ f^rfq(lilT. 

The following are examples of open roots:— 

^T*n , 4 to ent/ ‘ to feed/ ft§^TWr» 4 to cause to feed/ 

WlRI, ‘ to drink •’ fu^UIT, 4 to give to ‘ to cause to give 

drink/ drink/ 

, 4 to sleep/ gtjfTRT, ‘ to put to gR^l^T, ‘to cause to put 
sleep/ to sleep/ 
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a. Verbs of this class with monosyllabic roots en¬ 
closing tr or commonly retain the long vowel, and 
form their Causals according to (1) ; as, e.g., 

* to swim.’ WyT«TT. ‘ t0 cause t0 sw!m -’ 2,1(1 Cdusal > 

^t^5fT,‘to run.’ ^fTHT, ‘ to cause to mil.’ „ „ ^T^nWT. 

b. But %3WT, ‘to sit,’ makes the First Causal or 

f^3T*JTj ‘to seat.’ It also often follows the example of open 
roots, and admits an <jf before the causal affix, making 
ft^WRT. Similarly ‘to say,’ ‘to learn,’ and 

, ‘to see,’ make their Causals • either oR^IWT, f%^T«TT 
and f^WTT, or and f^WlMT. 

and are peculiar in having a passive sense, viz., ‘ to 

be called,’ ‘to be named.’ HH«TT, ‘to know,’ makes the First 
Causal cither 5JWRT or ^trl^n^T • 

c . ^rHWT, ‘to show,’ ‘to point out,’ though causal in form, 
has no primitive in Hindi. 

(2) Many primitive neuter verbs having a mono¬ 
syllabic root enclosing a short vowel, form the First 
Causal by simply lengthening that vowel. The Second 
Causal is formed in the usual way. Thus, e.g. : 

• to be cut.’ 3RT3T*TT> ‘to cut.’ 443TOT» ‘to cause to 

cut.’ 

‘ to he fastened.’ qtW. ‘ *® fasten.’ WWT, ‘ to cause to 

fasten.’ 

‘ to be loaded. 5 * to load.’ ‘to cause to 

load.’ 

‘to pulled.* ^RfxpflT> € t° pull-* > ‘to cause to 

pull.* 

a. Sometimes in such words, instead of the cognate long 
vowel, the gun or vriddhi of the primitive vowel is the 
substitute, as in the following:— 
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^^TT, ‘to be open.’ WttjRL ‘to open.’ *p^TRT, ‘to cnuse to 

open.’ 

*pT»lT, ‘ to be dissolved.’ vffoT'TT, ‘ to dissolve.’ JI^qT«TT, * to cause to 

dissolve. 5 

‘ to be pulled.’ * to pull.’ t^^T^lT, * to cause to 

pull.’ 

i- f*P**reT, ‘to come out,’ make its First Causal, 
fsrarFRT, after the analogy of the above. 

o. A few primitive roots ending in z, change this 
Z to the cognate tg in the Causals. Some of these 
present other irregularities. The most common are the 
following:— 

WZ^fT, ‘ to be separated.’ ‘ to leave.’ ‘ to liberate.’ 

Os • vi • 

ZZ«n. ‘to break,’ intr. ‘to break,’ tr. 



to tear, ' » ^Rl^f »fT > ‘ to tear. ’ „ \ ‘ to cause 


Wl^TT, J to tear. 5 


T7Z51T.‘to burst,’ „ ‘to burst,’„ ‘ to cause 


to burst. 5 


(L f%^RT ? ‘to be sold/ changes the final guttural of the 
root to the corresponding palatal, in the First Causal only, 
making ifxprff, ‘to sell/ ‘to remain/ changes f? to 

the hard guttural aspirate, making ‘to keep/ 

e. Two verbs, viz., ‘to he immersed/ and 

‘to be wet/ make their First Causals, respectively, 
and Sometimes, however, they assume the regular 

causal affixes. 

/. ‘to be ended/ makes the First Causal 

or ‘to finish/ The verb fre*TT> mentioned at (1) b., 

makes yet another form, ^T^TT; and, similarly, tj^T, ‘ to 
enter/ makes ftTRRT. ifaT, ‘ to take/ makes f^TcrRT* 


* The o in these cases lias arisen by a common phonetic process from 
tie archaic form of the causal affix, uva , the original also of the common 

H.H causal affix, «. 
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422. Of a few verbs, the Neuters have become obsolete in Obsolete 
High Hindi, though still in use in some dialects. Thus, the form6 ‘ 
common word, i»WT, £ to see,’ is the causal of the dialectic 

K. £ to appear.’ On the other hand, a few neuters 

are commonly used in High Hindi, of which the causal forms 
are rarely heard. A common example is £ to fall,’ the 

causal of which, is very rare in High Hindi, though 

under the form it frequently occurs in the Rdmdyun. 

423. Many verbs form their Causals both according to Duplicate 

Rules 1 1) and (2). Usually, with such difference in form, there Causals - 
3s also a difference in signification, and often one form is 
dialectic. A good illustration is found in the verb £ to 

be pressed,’ which makes one causal, ^r»TT, £ to press down,’ 
and another, having the special meaning, ‘to 

shampoo.’ So also, from fu^RT, £ to meet,’ High Hindi 
makes the causal, fu^RT, £ to mix;’ but the Mar war i, 
following the second rule, makes the causal, fltjniftj £ to send.’ 

«pTRT. £ to call,’ is commonly reckoned a causal from ^l*r«rr, 

£ to speak;’ but is invariably used in the Rdmdyan 

instead of <J5 TRTj in the same sense. 


a 


424. \\ T e may note in conclusion the existence of a Causals dar 
class of Causal Verbs derived from abstract nouns, which Koto£°' U 
denote the causation of that which is expressed by the noun. 

Thus, from ‘anger,’ comes fyffRRT. £ to be angry;’ 

from ‘ vertigo,’ fRyRT, £ to be giddy.’ Under this 

head also come a great number of onomatopoetic words; as. 
e.g., gRifsrRT'. ‘to simmer,’ ‘to chink,’ i.e., ‘to make the 
sound chhan-chhan ;’ f^fjRRT, £ to twitter as a bird,’ etc. 


Op Compound Verbs.* 

425. These have been commonly enumerated as of 
twelve varieties, viz., Intensives, Potentials, Completives, 

* 14 is im P° r,ailt to observe that some of these combinations me onlv 
conjugated in certain tenses. See Syntax. > 


17 
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Frequentatives, Desideratives, Continuatives, Staticals, 
Inceptives, Permissives, Acquisitives, Beiteratives, and 
Nominate. 

a. Although, for convenience of reference, common usage 
has been followed in the above heading, it should be observed 
that, properly speaking, none of these are true compounds, but 
grammatical combinations of a conjunctive participle, a 
verbid noun, or a substantive, with a verb. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the explanation ot these forms belongs to Syntax. 
As, however, all these idioms have usually been explained 
at this point, and as acquaintance with them will greatly 
facilitate the understanding of many illustrations used in the 
Syntax, we give the subject a place in this section. 




distributed into the following classes: 


Conjunctive Participle. 

1., Intensives. 

2. Potentiate. 

3. Completives. 


Class I. 
Fornied with the 


Class II. 

Formed with Verbal 
Nouns in d. 

1. Frequentatives. 

2. Desideratives. 


Class III. 

Formed with the 
Infinitive. 


Class IV. 

Formed with the 
Imperfect and Perfect Par¬ 
ticiples. 


1 . Inceptives. 

2. Permissives. 

3. Acquisitives. 


1. Continuatives. 

2. Progressives. 

3. Staticals. 


4. Beiteratives. 


Class V. 

Formed with Substantives and Adjectives. 
Nominate. 
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ci. Of the above eight verbs, it may be further observed that 
(except in the compound, ^*TT, ‘to go away/) and 
can only be used with Transitive verbs; and 

with Intransitives only; the remainder with either 
Transitives or Intransitives. Such combinations as 
^9 etc.,, can hardly be reckoned proper Intensives; 

since each of the two words maintains its distinctive signifi¬ 
cance: as, '^TRT* *fTST lit., ‘ having seen, to come,* 

having bathed, to come/ 

b. It may be also noted that is the compound which 

is most frequently used with Causal Verbs: as, ^rTT 4 t o 
show / ^T, ‘ to explain / f^afiTST ‘to take out / 

But with a few Causals it cannot be used; thus, from 

‘to call/ we never have but always w *<? 

call here/ i.e., 4 to one’s self/ 

c. is the verb which is most commonly found 

combined with Intransitives: as, ZZ 5TRT> ‘to be broken; 
first *THT ? ‘to meet/ 4 to unite;’ ‘to arrive; 

but it is also used with Transitives : as, x§T 5TRT> ‘to cat up; 
^ 5TRT, ‘ to tell/ 

d. Occasionally, takes the place of ^T«TT in Intensives, 

when the action of the verb is regarded as directed toward, 
instead of away from, the speaker : as, cfiSt gpfi ^ > ‘ (thy) 
shoulders have become stooping/ ^ ^ 

^|^y, 4 to-day this thief has come back safe from the 
house of Yama (the God of death)/ 

c. Compounds with are common, but for the most 

part arc used in the tenses of the perfect participle. As 
above remarked, these compounds exhibit the action of the 
verb, emphatically, as continuing or permanent. Thus, 

XlV ‘ sit still/ tergal if, ‘the two .children were 

playing/ but, qftff TW ‘the two children 

were engaged in play/ cf^ *RrfT 1 , ‘ he hears/ ‘ is hearing / 
^ k he is occupied in hearing/ etc. 
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Rem. It lias been questioned by good authority whether these 
combinations with should be classified under these Intensive forms. 

The Pandits certainly regard the present and past perfect forms of this 
combination as distinct tenses, respectively called tatkalik varttamdn, 
kal , ‘the present tense of that time,’ and tatkalik apurna bhut kdl , ‘the 
imperfect past tense of that time.’ 

/. when thus combined with a conjunctive participle, 
represents the action of the verb as terminating with, upon, 
near, or to the advantage of the agent. In many cases, 
therefore, this compound is equivalent to the Middle Voice 
in Greek. Thus, ^TRT, is ‘ to call/ in general; but WT 
ffclT, is ‘to call one’s self; 5 ‘to place;’ ^ ‘ ^ 

lav by; 5 i.e., for one’s self. Thus in the Shahuntala , 

D\ishyant says, ^ m ^ WK 

at, ‘when by my imaginative power I complete it for my¬ 
self.’ i n compounds, thus stands in absolute contrast 

with ^«1T, emphasizing the action as terminating upon, or 
to the advantage of one’s self; while represents it 

emphatically as terminating upou or to the advantage of 
another. Compare, e.g., IfaT, ‘ to understand/ i.e., for 

one’s self; and ‘to cause another to understand.’ 

approaches to a reflexive sense, but is ot much less 
extensive application than 

o*. although used with both transitive and in¬ 

transitive verbs, cannot be combined with causals. 1 he idea 
of ‘ causation * necessarily excludes that of ‘chance. lnu> 
while we can say, ^ ‘it appeared/ we cannot say 

f^TT TfT. 

h, In many cases, the same conjunctive participle may 
be combined with different secondary verbs. A tew such 
examples will further elucidate this matter. Thus, from 
X5(T^T* 4 to eat/ we have ^TPIT? ‘to eat up ;' " to 

eat duwn ‘to be engaged in eating.’ Similarly 

from <to strike/ we have both ‘to beat/ 

and *nr ‘to strike down/ ‘to kill.’ 
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429. While the modification of the first verb by the secondary 

member may often be expressed in English either by the addition of 
certain particles, or by the use of another verb from that employed to repre¬ 
sent the simple Hindi verb, in many cases, again, it uill be found quite 
impossible to indicate in English the slight distinction between the simple 
verb and the combination. Indeed, it is to be remarked, that combinations 
in which is the last member, even in Hindi, are often scarcely 

to he distinguished in meaning from the simple verb.^ I has, such forms 
as and f^RT and f^T ^TT, etc., are often 

used interchangeably, with no apparent intention of greater emphasis in 
the one case than in the other. But where a distinction is intended, it is 
undoubtedly that indicated above. The compound form is much more 
common colloquially. 

430. Frequently, both in prose and in the colloquial, a 
particle, especially a negative, is interposed between the 
conjunctive participle and the secondary verb; thus, cju? ^*1 

WfcTr %? ‘ nothing appears ZZ eft IS Ul( * e( ^ 

broken/ Sometimes several words are thus interposed, as in 
the following from the Shakwitala ; ift «TT "5^^ ft* 

c exactly such have I indeed become/ The words interposed 
are thus made more emphatic. Also, rarely, in the colloquial, 
the participle is made to follow the secondary verb ; thus, cf^ 
*rcn f ‘ he has fled away/ This inversion is never 

found in dignified prose, hut like the previous idiom, is not 
unusual in poetry.* 

431. The learner must not confound with these Intensive 

Compounds other combinations with the conjuncthe pai- 
ticiple in the same form, in which the final verb retains its 
individuality and separate signification. Examples of this 
idiom are: lit., ‘having, seen that 

vDLigc, conic;’ ?f ^ it? ht., c having been 

at the gardener’s house, l have come;* he., ‘I have come 
from the gardener’s house/ 


* For other examples, see the section on Dialectic Conjugation. 
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1-uund Verb . 


' tive 
Cr'rtiipound 
V( rb,. 


<SL 

[S| 432-434. 


a% may be explained either on this principle, as 

* having taken, come/ or as if a compound, c to bring/ 
Similar are, CT'TffiTj ‘to announce/ c to come 

and meet/ etc., etc. 

432. A number of combinations occur in which the conj. 

part, of ^cpn, ‘ to ascend/ is the first member, and a verb of 
motion, the second. But in these the leading idea is in the 
second member, to which adds the idea of ‘hostility 
Examples are, ^ ‘to run up hostilely; 5 ^ ^RpTT, ‘to 

attack; 5 ^ Ste*n, ‘to attack 5 (where seems to give 

the idea of irresistible attack) ; ^fr^TT? ‘ to rush up 
hostilely. 5 Thus, e.g., eff ^ ‘he 

hastened up with all (his) army; 5 

‘ one more also, the king of Kashi, made an assault.’ 

433. Potentials are formed by adding to the con¬ 
junctive participle of any verb, the verb ‘to be 

able,’ which may then bo conjugated throughout. This 
combination denotes ability to do the action expressed 
by the primary member. It thus often takes the place 
of the potential mood in English. 

The following are examples: — gftff ?rat«n, ‘to be able 
to speak % ‘he can run ;’ % aJT ta^ajT, ‘ 1 

shall be able to go;’ % tiqi, ‘they may be able to come.’ 

a. Sometimes the verb JE^rlT takes the verb which it 
modifies in the oblique form of the infinitive, instead of the 
•onjunctive participle, thus; ^cTT "g, ‘I am 

not able to go.’ But this, although often heard, is regarded 
as less elegant, and about Mathura is called incorrect. 


434. Co.nplelives are formed by adding to a con¬ 
junctive participle, the verb which may then 

be conjugated in all its parts. The imperfect participle, 
is rare. This combination denotes the completion 
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of the act denoted by the primary member of the com¬ 
pound. It is never identical in sense uith the peifect 
participle, hut denotes the completeness of the action 
in a more emphatic manner. Thus, e.g., <7 ^7^(T, 

‘he ate,’ hut, V77 W, ‘he has done eatmg.’ 

a. Very often the force of will be expressed in 

English by the word ‘already;’ as, 5JT f, 

‘he is indeed already gone.’ men in the absolute 
future, this combination often nearly corresponds to the 
English future perfect; as, sra ‘when he 

shall have eaten,’ or, ‘ shall have done eauug. 

Class II. Combinations formed with Verbal Nouns.* 

435. Frcquentatms are formed by combining witfcgggj" 
the verbal noun in m, the verb which may then 

be used in any tense. These denote the- habitual oi 
repeated performance of the action express ed by the first 

* It has been customary to speak of compounds of this class ns formed 
with the perfect participle. This, however, is not acuiiate. 
have in these combinations is not a perfect paiticiple, but a £' 
verbal noun in a, equivalent to the common Hindi gerund or infiuitne 
t id. The coincidence in form with the pert, paib ,na c * I 
accidental. This form of the gerund, restricted in High Hind to this 
combination, occurs in Bangj'ili, where we have, as time equha ei t 
alternative forms, e g., chalan , = H.H., chalnd ; cfodibd ih.ij nc nau , 

and chald . This same gerund in its inflected form in ai (,)I1 tant * 
in E. Hindi in these compounds: as, e.g., E. H. t.udtn ht„a 
chains lagd; sunai chaha = H. H. suna chdhd. lheie is no ie%\> n, 
therefore, to doubt that such forms as chald and chalai in these com¬ 
binations are tr ue gerunds or verbal nouns, exactly equivalent, respectively, 
to chalnd and chulne , which latter n forms are indeed sometimes 
substituted iu them for the more usual form in a. This view’, first 
suggested in the 1st ed. of this Grammar, has beeu abundantly confirmed 
by the writer 3 * more recent studies. It has since been maintained and 
supported by many apposite illustrations from the cognate languages, by 
Hoernle: Comp* Gramm, pp. 388, 32b, 147. 
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member of the compound: thus, ust sjnryrr, ‘to read 
often; ’ <btt , 1 come often; ’ br^cTT %, ‘ be is 

in the babit of saying.’ 

a " ^' us j whenever in an English phrase, the adverb 
‘always’ denotes, not duration, but repeated or customary 
action, it must be expressed in Hindi by using the verb which 
it qualifies, in the frequentative form. For example, the 
phrase, ‘ lie always bathes in the morning,’ must be rendered 
m Hindi, sjf rP£% fgrqi f. But, on the contrary, 
‘jve shall be always happy,’ is in Hindi, jR 
XfJT. Other examples arc: ^cfT jf, ‘ I am 

in the habit of reading the Shdstra ;’ htr WRT 

e always obey my words;’ cR Wf yui f^T ft, ‘why 
do you always do so ?’ The idiom may be illustrated by 
such English expressions as ‘ he does washing,’ ‘ he does 
much talking/ etc. 

cSSSE! 436 - Desideratives are formed, like Frequentatiyes, 
witb a verbal notui in combined with tlie verb 
as tbe second and conjugated member. These denote, 
primarily, desire to do the action expressed by the par¬ 
ticipial member; secondarily, the immediate futurition 
of that action. It can only be known from the context 
v liich of these may be intended in any particular case, 
but there is not often ambiguity. Thus, wIrt ^TTfrlT W, 

‘ lie wishes to speak,’ or ‘ is about to speak; ’ wt srt 
£ the clock was about to strike.’ 


a. Frequently the first verb is put in the inflected infinitive, 
f s ’ ^ ^TftTT f, -he wishes to go.’ The uninfleeted 
infinitive is also, rarely, used in this combination, even with 
'!"• perfect tenses of WtlRT, though this has been denied, 
lids form occurs in the Shakuntold : as, 

% yY^i«fT ^T^T, * 1 wished to hinder the 
leimits daughter from going (away).’ 
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.1 i« tn be regarded as a verbal noun 

Rem. In these cases the infinitive is to ue i t, 

.r ^«t,....'»f“*““ b .7* ““ 1 " 

Cl... .11., tta, cm... »i.i >« •»“ e-H«7 


437 The Desitlerotivo compound, in tlie respectful 
form rvith | idiomatic|y U*d to express Ma¬ 
tt™ or Mr : as, yu * u ? , ‘ (one) ought to 

road this book;’ or, with a noun or pronoun crossed, 
aif <nt attn 'Ulftn, ‘you ought to go there. c con¬ 
struction of this idiom will be explained in e yn ax. 
In this combination, the direct form of the mtotaon, 
very commonly substituted for the verba form m m 
Thus we may say, uTl U 1 UT ullyu, ‘(one) oug r o - 
there.’ 


Class III. Combinations formed with the Inflected Infinitive . 


438 Incentives consist of an inflected mfinitiA e m Com P ounds 
construction with the verb WIT, and d ^e, prm^ y, 
the action of the infinitive as beginning. f } •- 

used when that action is interrupted. In 1S Ava > 

be explained the common use of the plua-c, ’ 

lit, ‘he began to say,’ in the narration of conversation 

Examples of these combinations an abum < ’ , 

OTl, ‘to begin to beat;’ W, ‘ he *'&j u ° ^ ’ 
etc, etc. This use of ^ is almost, if not wo y, to - 

lined to the tenses of the perfect paitii iph • 

439. Permissives are formed by combining 

inflected infinitive, the verb ^«n, " f ' u ' \ h 

permission to do the act denoted by the hifinilru . nn, 

gn% ^T, is ‘let me go;’ ‘ ,iavc tlie 

goodness to allow me to speak;’ ^1% f^T, 

‘ he allowed him to eat.’ 
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440. Acquisitives are the exact converse of the pre¬ 

ceding, and are formed in the same way, substituting 
’TRT for t^TT. Thus, rm wf wnstn, ‘you will 

not obtain permission to go thereur«TT, ‘ I 
was not allowed to sit.’ It is to be observed that in this 
idiom, with trPTT, as also in the frequentative combination 
with fw, the case of the agent is never used. 

441. In all these combinations of infinitives or verbid 

nouns, the latter element is to be regarded as governed by 
the verb, in the same way that a noun would be in the same 
place. Thus, not only the verbs and trrBT, but 

other verbs may be combined with infinitives in a similar 
way: as, e.g.,in such expressions as TTPRT, ‘to ask leave 
t° go;’ ^ BlfBT, ‘ to wish to give ;’ % »p*Y 31TBBBirnif > for 
It Bsfif ^TT BBiBT ST,' I cannot go,’ etc. The use of the inflected 
infinitive in the last two cases, however, although heard in 
the colloquial in many places, is not regarded as elegant. 


Class IY. Combinations formed toiih the Imperfect and 
Perfect Participles. 

442. Of . these combinations, those have been called 
Continuatives in which the imperfect participle of any 
verb is connected with the verb yfBT, ‘ to remain.’ The 
participle, which is really a predicative adjunct of the 
subject, agrees with it in g< nder and number. This 
combination denotes the continuance of an incomplete 
action: as, arnft Vffft if, ‘ she continues singing bit 
sbb tsH TjPt, ‘ why do yon keep laughing ?’; oft 
BtfBt Tf rft %, ‘ the stream of the river keeps 
flowing on.’ 

*• WTBT very commonly means ‘to die.;’ thug, ftTBT 

^IBT %, would he, j n English idin.-n, ‘my father ha- passed away.’ 
ltalso !,setl of things: ns, BB BTUT ‘every thing is gone.’ 
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Rem. 2. It will be instructive to compare these forms with others 

closely similar. Thus, TOT 1 '» si, 'Th> ‘ he ' s r ^ ad ^ ; ’ ** 

TfT i U, ‘he is engaged in reading;’ ^ TOT TOT t <lle «>- 
y*' - , _JLi, «to flow away,’ from the speaker; TOTT 

tinues reading, cTT ^T«iT is* 10 ~ ’ , 

i,, ■ u> flow m; continually, a. it w.cc, io/.re the tpenkcr. 

443 Although combinations with shut and TOT * 5 -™ 
have always been grouped together as Contmmdwes, 
they cannot be interchangeably used, and should be 
separately classified. The combinations with WOWS 
be more accurately termed Program*. The action of 
the participle is thus exhibited as steadily 

or advancing. Thus we may say: US 

• •• . > s srefarqt ^T<ft ‘tho&e 
is going on writing , ^ ^ ? T ,w • ~ { t1 

girls were going on reading;’ UoFt Uipn snm 4, 

“water keeps flowing away. 

444. Closely analogous to the above, is a COI “mon 
combination in which the perfect participle “ 

the imperfect, takes the first place, and a verb of mohon 

the second place: as, non STUT, ‘to *. ™ 

won. ‘to go along;’ spat sum, ‘"T., imperfect 
As in the case of the above combinations of «»_ >“F , 

participle, the perfect participle agrees ™* U J* 
of tho verb in gender and number ; as, 

1 the girl was going along.’ 

«. Sometimes in these combinations the 
apparently takes the obi 4ng. inflection, as m Statical 

Compounds mentioned below. Tims, wc have, m *1, 

, * , . K „i,i_ pmnhatic, contracted as above, 

on/ But the form is probably empnauv, 

e.g., front m- 

R„., It is perhaps impossible iu all cases to give in English idiom the 
force of tins combination. But it will be found to lie in the distinctive 
idea of the perfect participle; i.e., the subject is represented as having 
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completely come into a certain state, in which state it is then represented 
as remaining or moving. Thus, in the phrase ITcR > 

the compound, (from Tp-f^TT, *to fall/ and ftfi» <t0 move around/) 
represents the lion as first ‘ crouched, / and then in this state moving 
around ; hence we render, * a lion was prowling about/ Hence these may 
he termed Perfect Progressives , and those with the imperfect participle, 
Imperfect Progressives. 

445. The verbal combinations which are called Sfati- 
cals denote motion while in the act or state of doing 
any thing. They are formed by combining a verb of 
motion with an imperfect participle in the inflected masc. 
sing. The participle suffers no change for gender and 
number. Thus, ft* VU f, ‘he comes weeping ;’ 
Tjcfi ^ ?nh Writ ‘ a woman was coming singing-.’ 

446. The so-called Heiteratives scarcely need a special 
mention. In these. two verbs ot the same or siniilai meaning, 
and often similar in sound, are conjugated together in the 
tenses of the participles, and in the conjunctive participle; as, 
e.g., favf { without having explained;’ tr? ITt"? 

‘ having left everything;’ ‘having seen,’ 

etc. The latter word adds little or nothing to the former ; 
but, in accordance with the taste of the Hindoos for rhyme 
in sense or sound, is added simply to please the ear. 

447. With regard to all the above Compound Verbs, as well 

as these other various combinations, it is to be remarked, 
that vvhen several roots, infinitives, or participles, thus succeed 
one another in the same construction, the finite verb is 
written only with the last. Thus, 51^ ^ ht 3TQ, 

‘ when they had eaten and drank everything up ; ’ w «! US «T 
f*pa 1?, ‘ I am able neither to read nor to write;' 

^rrST WT> ‘he was in the habit of coming and 
going;’ if tra gijf'li, ‘they have done singing and reading;’ 

* so far as 1 know, is only u.>ed in this combination with * 
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a. It should be noted that the Mapvdri forms of these and other verbs 
are often disguised by the addition of various unmeaning letters and 
syllables, such as efi, <51, etc. Thus in the * Plays’ we find ^ 

‘you are that same,’ where is for lft = H.H. These 

letters are added, indeed, not only to verbs, but to ail other parts of 
speech.* 


470. The Garhwali forms given in Table XVIII are those which pre- jg^Verb in 
vail in and about Tiri, the capital of native Garhw&l, and are commonly ar " J • 
understood (though not exclusively used) throughout that province. The 
form <jfr is used for the present tense in some villages of Garhwal, both 
alone and as an auxiliary. Thus l have often heard ^ft M-H. 

^T = H.H. ftf ^ ft, *«» you coming?,’ etc. 

The longer forms given in the pres. plur. belong east of 1711 . 


471 . In the archaic Baiswdn of the Rdrndyan, as in Su^-Verb in 
poetry generally, the copula is very commonly omitted, both 
in the present and the past tense. When the copula is 
necessary, in the past tense the indef. perf., of the verb 

iftsj, c to be,’ is often tlius used. But occasionally in the 
Rdrndyan, as regularly in all the modern eastern dialects, the 
indef. perf. of the verb ‘to remain,’ is used both as a 

copula and as an auxiliary, instead of the H. II. W- l bus 
We read in the Rdmayan , cfT CT'T CT 

‘(Brahma) has done whatever was proper;’ ^ 

H*fTVT, ‘then your name was SatV 


472. With the Avadhi and old Baiswdr* f,,rms of tl,c P rcs f nt may Jj e iu 

compared the almost identical Mariithi conjugation, viz., Sing. ^TT^, 

; Plur. ^T?T, The common negative, ^TfT, 

Be. Wlff, has arisen from the combination of the negative «T, with the 
3rd sing., ^fg, of the subst. verb. 

473. Bhojpuri has two forms of the present and past tens, of the BMfgrf 

substantive verb, answering to H.H. f?, %, etc.; derived respectively 1 * 

from the roots and ^ or Fragments from the root also 

occur on tho borders of the Maithili. The preterite auxiliary of this verb 
token from the root as to Avadhi and Iliw&i. The indefinite 


T See § 100, a. ^()r is ^ here, possibly, an old inflectional ending?!. 
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perfect from the root etc., is never used as an auxiliary. It 

is conjugated as the inflected perfect of other neuter verbs. With this 
exception, the forms derived from the root are used in all their 
tenses as auxiliaries ; those from only occur in the present. 


a . Connected however with this root is an emphatic conjugation, 
formed by prefixing to the present throughout, an inflected verbal nouu, 
from the same root; thus: 


Sing. 


Plur. 


ri. m. <sr?% wraf. 

\i. f. wwwwpw. 

* <K 

f 1. m. cpg^f wrzt, 

| i. f. wnsi, 


2. m. Wit, 3. m. eng?* WIZW, 

2. f. WtfeW, 3. f. 

2. m. WTZv, 3. m. ^TZ«T, 

2.f. 3. f. wwwwrfew- 


This tense may be used as a present, couting. future, or an imperative. 


Rem . The root often becomes and 

b. Besides the auxiliary = II.II. ^T^TT» Bhojpuri also uses a 

strengthened form from the same root, This is regularly con¬ 

jugated throughout, and may be substituted for the other auxiliaries at 
pleasure. 

c. In the region west of Bhojpur, % is used for f|, ‘is.* * s not 

confined to Bhojpiir, hut is used for all persons in both numbers, botli 
in W. Bhojpiir and as far west as Allahabad, Thus, ^ ^T, 4 he 

is coming; ’ %ff Wt *ft?TT3fT WT, 1 whom are you calling ?’ Ac¬ 
cording to Beames, the Bhojpuri declinable forms, wnfl. and 

are used in questions and replies, while the other forms given are 
preferred in narrative. 


Lh. Negative 474. Besides the above, Bhojpuri also possesses a negative auxiliary 
Auxiliary. S ubst. verb, assigned to the root or This is conjugated 

only in one tense, which follows the inflection of the inflected present given 
in Table XXI, and, like the emphatic form of the verb, may he used either 
as a present, a coating, future, or an imperative. 

475. For the past tense of the auxiliary substantive verb, Bhojpuri 
uses the root instead of 8k. ns in the H.I1. There is no 
dillercnce iu meaning between the longer and the shorter forms of this 
tense given in the Table. 
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476. Mfigadhi presents two auxiliary ver s, the one defective, the 
other complete in conjugation. 

(1) Of these, the former is derived from the root , Sk. In 

the present, a few fragments also occur, from a root formed from 

Why the elision of the initial and the additmn of the Prakr.t.c 

Unlike H.H., Mfigadhi forms also its preterite from th.s «me 
root, by the addition of the usual terminations of the mflected mdefimte 
perfect, giving etc.,= H.H. ^TT- 

(2) The second in.xilii.ry verb is H.II. end is coo- 

jugntrd in .11 tenses. The only de.ln.i.n f»" "*■<*»» » *«- » 
inflected indeflnite P er«, .here, beside the regul„Htorn, ft,. . 

„ older form, 5*J, etc., 1. .to ««* A. in Bh.Jinn, this ...fleeted 

perfect is never n>cd as an nuxiliarj. 


477. In the various Maithili dialects, five different roots are used for MaithUi^ 
the different forms of the auxiliary verb. 


(1) The first of these is which appears only m a f 

preterite, = H.H. * and ^T; the initial ^ is lost, except m the 3rd smg 
w N Mt ‘he is.’ In the present only, appears a strengthened 

Zrm^f thiT L, whence, f** etc, conjugated regularly 

throughout. 

(2) Tim root *f. for Sk. in most parts of the Maithili area, 

appears onlv in certain fragments of the 3rd sing. masc. present, v.z 
JrfL % ns, ^, Ho and f*. But on the borders of Bangui, 

iu Central and Western Puraniya, is heard also a tuture from ibis root, 

which i? conjugated as follows: 

Slug. 1. 

Fbr. !.*.%*! 3> Not inn*. 

a. In the W. also occurs a form of this root strengthened by the 
addition of H, which is conjugated after the analogy of Table X \ 1 1 1, 

with the addition of some alternative forms with Maithili term matrons : 

thus, sing. 1. left. 2. VW’ 3 ‘ ^^’ etc ’ 


(3) In N. Maithili is used also a present from the root 'faeG. strength¬ 
ened from fa, for Sk. WT- This is regularly conjugated, faiS? or 
f^ar^RT, etc., as in Table XVIII. 


* Anusvfir optional. 
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(4) Besides a preterite auxiliary derived fro ‘he root , Maithili 

very generally uses, like other eastern dialects, a form from the root 
This is conjugated both in the form of the present and the perfect tense, 
Xlff or etc *; hut always has a preterite sense, = H.H. *^T, ‘was/ 

All these various auxiliaries, present and preterite, are used inter¬ 
changeably, with no difference of meaning; and two or three different 
forms will be heard even in the same district. 

(5) Besides the above, Maithili, like all the Hindi dialects, uses as an 

auxiliary, certain tenses of the verb As in other 

eastern dialects, the ^ of the original root, is still preserved in one 
form of the inflected perfect, etc., as also in the perfect participle, 

and the conjunctive participle, ff This inflected perfect, however, 
in none of these dialects, is used as an auxiliary. 

478. The very numerous forms of these two auxiliary tenses are pre¬ 
sented in Table XVIII. 


Conjugation in the Western Dialects . 

S**" 4^9* The tense system in Brnj corresponds essentially 

with that in High Hindi. For final and ij. the Braj 
characteristically exhibits ^ff and tt (§ 101). Thus, e.g., for 
we have ; for gggt, g%ff; for gs ?T , etc. 

in the 1st sing., and ft in the 2nd plur. of the future 
tenses, are also vriddhied to ft; as, e g., in fgff, ;T*(T, 
WT, for H. II. fgf, TTT^irr and gift- But for gi, we 
occasionally find 'ft; and after a vowel f is sometimes 
retained. After roots ending in giT, or we commonly 
have g; not only, as in High Hindi, before TT, but also 
before ft, occasionally before gjr, and regularly before all 
terminations beginning with a consonant. Thus, e.g., we 
have gnft, gjRff, TRW, SRt, *g>, for H. H. gnft, gfRT, 
TTrlT, V^T, Similarly, g is inserted after roots in ^; 

as, e.g., fR fgft, ‘who will touch (it)?.’ 


480. 1 lie Braj Infinitive or Gerund has two forms, the 
one in ft or ft, the other in gt or gf. Before the latter 
termination, J is often inserted. This latter form is especially 
common in the oblique singular. For the common inflection. 
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TJ, of the infinitive, the Braj, after M has not only it, but 
which, again, is often dropped, leaving «T as the final letter. 

To illustrate, for H. II. cfi^vrr, Braj has or 

or inflected forms, =PT;%. or and 

3 iT% or cRfT%. The vowel of union, after "?IT is often 
hardened to " 77 , as in fJT^TRRT, = H. H. fJ 7 *rRT. But still 
more commonly it combines with the preceding '3TF, forming 
TJ, whence such-common Braj forms, as, e.g., TJ 3 3ft> for ^ 1 ^"% 

3fiT, = II. II. ^5T, ‘of coming;’ for or 

^n^)=H. H. tort, ‘to show,’ ^ or f° r ‘ to 
give,’ etc, etc. But before «ff, after 317 .* ^ is more commonly 
found than as in ^p^tTOt, ‘to steal,’ for II. II. ’gKT^TC• 

Further examples are: *t «[7 ^iT¥ 7 #f ‘there is no 

remaining always with any one ;’ <pt TOf*T 3ftftT 3i’Pc=J 
5ftJT ift, ‘you are competent to make my sons wise men;’ 

TRt ‘the king began to say;’ TO *ff «fit 

^■Rff iff, ‘ I have come to tell you.’ 

481. Instead of the High Hindi terminations rtT and 35T Braj^mpc rfect 
fal) of the Imperfect and Perfect participles, the Braj has <j p^^ples! 
and ■qt. Before 7 j, roots in 3 J 7 sometimes take or 
instead of 3 , as, e.g., in 337^33 for 33 T 3 <J. ‘seating,’ dr-MH, 

‘ finding/ The 3 which in High Hindi is inserted in the 
perf. part, only after open roots, is always inserted in Braj 
before 3if after all roots whatever. Examples of these 
participles are, ftH, 3 TO, 37T3T, TOT3T, for H. H. fpIT, 

IpaT, 3T^T, TOT3T- 

«. The final 71 of the imperfect participle is occasionally 
topped even in the singular, and often in the plural. Tf is 
substituted for 3 in the feminine. Sometimes for the 
imperfect participle in 3 or 77 , longer forms in TVt or eft, 

Piur. tt, occur; as, e.tr., ?TlTrft, for ftTO flTTtH* 

482 The Conjunctive participle is formed by the affixes ^ Braj Conjunct. 
ur 3R °r 3if7j; but, much more commonly than in High 1 >arti ciple. 
Hindi, by the root alone, or by the affix 75 ;. If the root end in 
tl vowel, is very commonly written instead of but the 
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pronunciation is not perceptibly different. Even when ^ 
or % is added, this % or ej is often retained after the root. 
Examples are, from , mfr t, nf?; from 

^-RT %, etc. 


Afe'ency!° Un ° f ^ 1C ® ra J ^ oun of Agency agrees, in general, with 

the High Hindi form; except that for final, as usual, we 
find ^ft; and the suffix TTsfr or fnff is added to one of the 
dialectic inflected forms of the infinitive. Thus, e.g,, from 
come the various forms of the noun of agency, 
^rPfffPCf, etc. 


Fut J ure Conting ‘ 484, The usual Bra J terminations of the Contingent 
Future are: Sing. ( 1 ) ^T, ( 2 ) ( 3 ) p ; Plur. ( 1 ) 

( 2 ) ; (3) "ir. Besides these we also have the older forms' 

of these terminations, in the Sing. (2, 3 ,) ; PUir. (I, 3 ,) 

ff, ( 2 ) 5 ?. Both forms are common in the Prem Sugar. In 
the 1st sing., gj or is used after vowels. For ft, ^ j s a ] so 
found in the 2 nd plur., as in 3JT^, ‘you may go.’ ff and ff 
often appear, metri gratid, as ft and ft. 

Br^Absclute 485. In the Absolute Future the Braj exhibits two classes 
of terminations. 


(I) The- first variety of the future is formed as in High 
Hindi, by adding the syllable *ft, for H.H. *n, duly inflected, 
to the several persons of the contingent future. Thus, e.g., 
we liave^ from TOT , Stag. (1) fTCPlT, (2, 3) ^J T; Plur. 
(1; 3) qn;f}, (2) fpffS}. This affix ?ff is also added to the 
longer terminations above noted, as, e.g., in the Plur. ( 1 ) 
for H.H. fif; (2) for H.H. wntif= 

II.II. The short penultimate vowel is often length¬ 

ened, metri gratid; as, e.g., in ^ft'jj. 

( 2 ) The second variety of the Braj future is formed by 
adding to the root the following terminations, ^ being regu- 
htrly employed as a vowel of union :— Sing. ( 1 ) ff, (2, 3 .) £• 

P/ur ‘ (1 ’ 3 -') t i (2) ft. For ff, we occasionally have ff- ?t 
or w, and for ff, ff. * * 
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a. Observe that, as in the infinitive, so in the future, after 
roots ending in ^5tT, i; either becomes if, or more commonly 
combines with ^(T to form it. Thus arise, e.g., such forms as 
fatjrrefT, = fwFSTJn, ^TR*ri; and ^|,^lie 

will come,’ ‘you will go,’ for siTTft, = H.H. ^TW, 

WTWi- 

h. More rarely this ^ combines also with the short a in¬ 
herent in the final consonant of a close root ; giving, e.g., 
such forms as ^?T ( = ^ + T + IT) for (H.H. ; 

*?hfT, for ^rrfYt («.h. *f&)- 

c. The following passages will illustrate these future forms. 

c so will I bring a beautiful woman;* 

cdi TnfTIT? ‘I will kill this (snake) immediately ; 5 
c^T cfifrt ‘who will form an alliance with us?; 5 

rgH cftfl ‘ when the rains are over, you shall go 

home;’ ^ WIT *rfr;%', ‘we shall all starve to death;’ 

Wf fit Y? ^fYsT, ‘ with this (snake) how will you be 
at enmity;’ ‘they shall dwell in heaven.’ 

Item. 1. In some Braj books, printed under English supervision, these 
terminations iff, etc., will be found separated from the preceding 
root. This seems to have arisen from a confusion of these terminations 
with the substantive verb. Similarly the terminations fff> nud ol tin 
contingent future, are often printed separate from the root, having ap¬ 
parently been confounded with the emphatic particle. This not infrequent 
printer’s error should he noted. 

Rem. 2. Observe that there is no difference of signification whatever, 
between the two forma of the Braj future here given. They both alike 
express the absolute and unconditioned futuridon of the action. 

486. The Imperative, as in High Hindi, agrees in form Braj 
with the contingent future, except in the 2nd pers. sing, l uatlHl 
which consists of the root alone. But a form in ff is fre¬ 
quently used in poetry and archaic prose, instead of the root; 
as, *(7FT *T ‘ labour thou not in this ; 5 

q c be thou not anxious. 5 





Braj Parti¬ 
cipial Tense3. 


Passive Con- 
f fraction of 
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a. The Respectful Imperative commonly agrees in form with 
Higli Hindi, except that, as usual, ^ and final become 
TJ and ^ft. ^ is occasionally doubled; thus, 

* afterwards kill (me)/ Occasionally appears instead of ^ 
in these forms, and ^ before ^ or is sometimes lengthened. 
Examples are: WTfff, c abandon grief;’ qff 

‘regard him as a brother; ’ *rrfr ?‘ kin 

and eat this/ / 

Rem . These j forms are the original of the modern y forms. The 
lengthening of the i is in compensation for the loss of the first consonant 
in the original Prakrit termination, ijjai. 

487. The Participial Tenses are all formed as in High 

Hindi, by combining the participles with certain tenses of 
the substantive verb; i.e., in the tenses of the present, ft , 
etc., in those of the past, ft, in the presumptive, or 

, etc. Examples are : ^ %, ‘ the snake speaks; 5 

H ^if| ri TRcT t> ‘why art thou crying?’; ^ %' 

f , ‘he is seating him in (his) lap;’ 
f, ‘death comes near;’ ff Miff trnirj, ‘I do not 
find a place;’ ft, ‘the queen was crying;’ ff 

^TRfT ft, ‘I have come;’ ffa, ‘he may have 

come;’ ^ fft; If ft, ‘he had walked for some 

distance,’ etc. 

488. The passive construction of the perfect tenses of 

transitive. 1 with the case of the agent, is regularly employed 
in Braj, as in High Hindi. But it should be noticed that 
while %' is often used with the case of the agent, it is also 
often omitted, both in poetry and, more rarely, in prose; 
and the noun or pronoun is used in its oblique form, where 
such a form exists. Thus, ^ suit wnff, ‘ he settled 
a city;’ c?tr ‘the crow cawed.’ In a French 

Braj translation of the Hitopades,* a special inflection of the 

* Vid. De Tassy's • ChrettomatMe ’ Paris, 1840, and compare the 
Marwari inflected case of the agent, § 108, a. 
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substantive in this construction occurs, as, e.g., ^ 
the hare said,’ where is the inflected case of the agent, 
»om gtTT, and perf, fein. sing., agreeing with 


489. A number of common verbs assume peculiar forms 
tu ' " hich the student will do well to notice. 

0 ^ root 0|C the substantive verb, ‘to be,’ in the 
: nd form of the absolute futore, in the infinitive in <fr, and 
»i the conjunctive participle, becomes jj. Thus, the abso- 
'■te future becomes tfT, If, etc.; the inflH^ve, and 
tbe conjunctive participle, % etc. In the perfect 
participle and all its tenses, *^ff, (mase. infl. or Hit, fern, 
or is the common substitute for ^5fT. 


Hem. The same form, with only the change of to is universally 
employed in Kannuji, where it is even shortened to or 

«• fn one place in a Braj work I have noted a perfect, ftfi, 

i Sk ' W ‘ "'as,’ for II.H. also occurs, 2nd plur. 

ft| t-, for fr5f. 

(-) In the verbs ^«ff, £ to give,’ and %*rf? ‘to take,’ the 
^anskrit roots, and ^n, are substituted for ^ and %, in the 
~nd foi in ol the. future, the infinitive in ^t, and in the perfect 
participle. In the participle, the final W is shortened to ^j. 
n ^ lc ^ llture an d infinitive, the radical ^n, combining with 
the union vow eI gives Thus, the Braj forms of the 
above tenses of these verbs are as follows: inf,, ^qft. 

f ° rm > Wi fat., etc.; perf. part., 

j obi. forms, or or etc. Thus, e.g., we 

| ( ad, cTT ??y qfisp cT*? off c we will give some of that 
' 0l] ‘ Similar forms occur in Kanaujf. Sometimes the 
),° u< 1 °* uu * on is omitted in the future of these verbs, and 
a e loot of the tense becomes ^ and *r. Thus, e.g,, 

^ rf ‘they will take all joy and wealth away.’ Similarly, 
/° a PP°^ n V makes the perfect participle, tT^ft fern. 

ttimo 1 r .T tl ! e f ° Uowiug: ‘Kdhdtd has 

111 Lf 'bis.’ Iu one place in the Freni Sugar (Ch. I. , 

19 
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[§ 490. 


we find a fat. 1st sing., for H.H., from ^TT, 

‘to give; * thus, ||pk ‘ I will curse him/ 

a. lu a Braj commentary on the Bhakt Mala, I have found, m com¬ 
pound form, an imperative 2nd plur., from for 01 ~ 

H.H. thus, TETf W f?P* 4l f?RTff ‘give this daughter ui 

marriage to him.’ The form has evidently arisen by sandhi bm T^H > 
from the root for 

(3) The verb Wf4i, ‘to <W or ‘ make/ in Braj often forms 

its perfect participle regularly as > instead ot 

which, however, also occurs. Similarly the Kanauji makes 
^^,-Yor H.H. f^^n. In the future of this verb, besides the 
more common and regular forms, etc., the Biaj 

also has fi%, etc., (for WITjl, etc.,) from the rootjgr, 

one of the Prakrit substitutes for IT.* Thus, ^ 

‘ I will sway Indr a? s sceptre/ 

(4) In the perfect tenses of the three verbs, 

we often find, besides the forms already mentioned, 
the forms or often, with f dropped, j 

<*Wt, 4\4t- Thus, fW! ^ I 

^ 4 some one in a former birth has 

practised virtue, hence Brahma has given this vision as a 
reward/ Prom the root eft, for ^rc, we also have a rare 
infinitive, oft iff. 

490. Besides the regular tenses corresponding with those 
of the High Hindi, the Braj, as also the Kanauji, the old 
Baiswari of the Rdmdyan, and the other eastern dialects, 
presents, in addition to the common regular analytic present 
imperfect, formed by means of the participle and auxiliary, 
also a purely inflectional form of the same tense, exactly 
agreeing in form with the contingent luture. \ ^ bile not 
infrequent in prose, it is especially common in poetry niul 


* Vnraruclii, Pr&k. Prak. VIII. 17. 

f In Prof. East nick’s edition of the Prem Sdgar, Anusvdr is added to 
the final vowel in this passage. 
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in proverbial expressions. It is occasionally used even in 
literary Urdu, in such common expressions as 
Khuda jane, ‘ God knows/ etc. Examples of the Braj tense 
arc: ^ ft?; Sit ^ ^ «T ‘ he who is wise regards 
neither sorrow nor joy; 5 ^ > ‘ he abandons 

the society of all; 3 ^ c there Pundits are 

reciting the Vedas.' This tense is very common both in 
literature and in the colloquial of the Ganges Valley. Further 
examples will be found in the Syntax. 

With this inflected present is combined occasionally, in 
Braj, the several persons of the present of the substantive 
verb, ef, f , etc. Thus, e.g., the following forms are found in 
the Prem Sugar: TTsTcfR 4 1 recognize;' ‘it 

appears;' % ‘they come.' Further west, in Mdrwar, 
this becomes the rule. There seems to be no difference in 
meaning between this and other forms of the present. This 
idiom is even more common in the colloquial about Ivanauj, 
than in common Braj literature. Thus we often hear, HTffR 
‘the Sdhih is calling;' C I am coming.' 

Rem. Misled by the less common occurrence of the present than oi the 
future sense of this form in modern High Hindi, most grammarians have 
stated that the contingent future ( ‘ aorist 5 of Forbes and others) is soine- 
times used in the sense of the present. It is, however, more accurate to 
regard the present as the original, and the future as the secondary 
meaning of the tense, which in fact is the worn-ont remainder of the 
Sanskrit pres. ParasmaL 


491. Besides the above tenses, yet another is found Braj ‘inceptive 
occasionally iu Braj prose and poetry, formed by the com¬ 
bination of the imperfect participle with the indefinite perfect, 
of the substantive verb, jpfi fl f. The nature of this tense 
be best denoted by the term, ‘ Inceptive Imperfect: It 
nidi cates the subject as entering upon the action expressed 
bj the verb. Examples are: iffacl ‘he began to 

tinnU the sour milk;’ tff ^ ^T7f ‘so lie 
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[§§ 492, 493. 


began to think on this matter.’ Further illustrations will be 
given below, in treating of the dialect of the Itdmdyan. 

492. The Braj commonly adds ^Tef to the root for the 
First Causal, and, like High Hindi, <?T (or cj'R) for the Second 
Causal. But a long vowel in the root of the primitive is 
sometimes retained where High Hindi shortens it. 

«. Many verbs which, in High Hindi, make the Causa! 
irregularly in or <?n, take the regular form in Braj. If 

the root end in a vowel, ^ or u is inserted before the causal 
affix, Thus, e.g., Wyivff, ‘to forget,’ makes and 

jpfcffVfX; ‘ to speak,’ and > 

‘to eat,’ (or i§^rR«fT)j and (or f^TCPITOff); 

‘to drink,’ fwR*ff and fqTjPTRT- TO is very rarely 
in poetry shortened to ^ ; thus, in the Prem Sagar we have 
a causative form, ‘who will 

fill the desire of my heart? ’ where gsjff is for g51T<4- 

493. The Braj forms its passive with the verb ‘to 

go/ precisely after the manner of High Hindi. 

a . But while this is the common form, we also meet in 
Braj with fragments of an inflected passive, formed by the 
addition to the root of the active verb, of the suffix ^ or 
To the new root thus formed, the usual conjugational ter¬ 
minations are then affixed. This chiefly occurs in the inflected 
present, in which tense it frequently occurs, e.g., in the Rdjniti. 

Thus we read, *ft faSTT ^ 

< the knowledge which is taught in childhood is not forgotten ; 
where 5 s 3rd sing, present inflected passive of the 

causal verb, f^T^rf or fa<=Uq|^ft • 

Item, 1. In many instances, doubtless, it will be found possible to 
render such a form as the above either ns a present passive, or as the 
respectful form of the imperative active. J3ut in this case, as in not a few 
other instances, the latter rendering seems impossible, and the true passive 
character of the form appears quite clear* 
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Rem. 2. The existence of intlectionnl passive forms in Braj, so far as 
I know, has been hitherto unrecognized, and all such forms have been 
regarded as respectful forms of the imperative or contingent future. 
Careful study will show, however, that it is impossible in all cases so to 
render them, and that we must recognize as still remaining in Braj, 
fragments of the old inflectional passive, which in Marwdri, Naipdli, and 
some other Hindi dialects, still retains a complete conjugation.* 


494. Very closely allied to the Braj is the Kanauji conjugation. ^RT Kanauji 
and XT are preferred to the Braj and f; ^3 final is dropped from the <Ju “ lu o ari0U 
termination of the imperfect participle; ’£f is only inserted before the 
termination of the perfect tenses of pure verbs. au d ^^Tf 

form the perfect regularly from the root of the infinitive, making 
and ‘did,’ ‘died,’ for H.H. fcf|*U and 3p8T. For H.H. H, 

‘ became,’ K. has or like the Braj. The remaining details can 
he learned from the tables. 


495. The dialect exhibited in the Baghelkhandi N. T.fis related much Baghelkhandi 
more closely to the Braj in its conjugation than to eastern Hindi; and \- u r ^ r - 
exhibits the peculiar construction of the case of the agent with H.H. 
transitive verbs, which is characteristic of all western Hindi. The 
infinitive ends in fY, and the noun of agency in ^TTY or The 

luture tenses correspond exactly to the Braj, except that XJ nnd are 
preferred to XJ and as, e.g., in iff , = Br. iff, H.H. ^H^PTT, 

‘I will go;’ if , = Br. if, H.H. TnTnTT, etc. The imperfect 
participle ends in B, as in Braj, and the perfect in as in Kanauji. ^ 
is however preferred to ^ before the termination of the perfect, as in E. 

Hindi. Thus we have, e.g., Tift, ^Y, for H.H. ‘gone,’ and 

ff^n\ ‘ given.’ ^xfY is regularly used for H.H. ‘become.’ 

Quite peculiar is the termination m ^ ie conjunctive participle, 

which is added to the root, like % in H.H. however, is inserted 

before the terminations when the root ends in a vowel ; thus we find 
= H.H. This termination is 

evidently connected with the iMcwdri termination, of the same 

participle, to be noticed below. 


* St * e § ;>1 1, and compare remarks on the H.H. chdhiye in the Syntax, 
in which section will be found additional illustrations of the Braj inflected 
passive. 

t Bapt. Mission Press, Serampore, 1821. 
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Dialects : 
Infinitive. 
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[§ 496. 


1 496. As one general type of conjugation prevails throughout 

Rajputana, it will be convenient to treat Mdrwari and Mewdri, 
etc., together, noting local differences as they occur. 

Two general forms of the Infinitive prevail, the one in ttjY 
or the other in Between these there appears to be no 
difference in meaning, but only in usage. Both forms are 
heard everywhere, but among the Mairs uff and are much 
the more common. In W. Rajputana the final vowel of lift is 
usually dropped, giving, e.g., for ^Ywf , etc. But ^uft 

and ^zrft retain the final vowel. Both Tiff and eft are used in 
an inflected form, eft is regularly inflected to but nft is 
changed to %, never to ttjt, and that only among the Mairs. 
The dat. postposition, ir, is never used after this inflected 
infinitive. Elsewhere, if any inflected form be required, the 
oblique form in is used. Thus, the Mairs would say, 

= H.H. efprif cjjr, ‘ of doing/ ‘ by doing; ’ 

but the Manvdris, qSY, 3T. So also in the ‘ Plays’ 

we read, ^*rY ft^T ^T*fr,==H.H. wr ft^ ‘I have 

come to be a disciple/ But the High Hindi inflection of the 
infinitive is also employed, in the Play of ‘ Dungar Shjgh / 
%*TT (sic) snft «fiY WRfy ‘ there is no hope of your 
remaining thus/ 


a. The infinitive in ijf is used by the Mairs, in the Fre¬ 
quentative form of the verb only, where High Hindi employs 
the verbal noun in ^$T. Thus for the Frequentative verbs, 
^T^TT WTyn, 3ITTT ‘to go often/ ‘to beat often/ (lie 

Mairs say, *rnrf qRTTrft, *rn;uT ^WY- The Marwans also 
use the infinitive in the frequentative verb, but in the other 
form, saying, e.g., Wlft The infinitive 

iu Tfj (ir) is employed in the Marwari ‘Plays/ in the same 
manner as the other forms; thus, in the Play of ‘ Bharatri? 

^FtTpfY 9 ‘believe my word/ lit., ‘my saying/ The 
infinitive in 13 ft is sometimes used adjeetively like the Urdu 
infinitive, and may therefore be inflected to tjjY to agree with 
a feminine noun, thus: WR# %, ‘bread must be 
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cooked ; 5 and in ail imperative sense in <X)ungar Shigh> 

cfiWt* c make no delay/ But the infinitive in eft is 
never thus employed.* 


497. The Imperfect Participle everywhere in Rajputana Imperfect and 
ends in eft, and the perfect participle in ^ft. But when the Rajputana? m 
perfect participle is used adjective! y, in Marwar the suffix x§ft 
is added. Thus, from ‘to read/ the perf. part. adj. is 

, = H.H. ; from iiTWt, ‘ to beat/ = 

H.H. etc., etc. Before this affix ^ of the ter¬ 
mination is sometimes dropped, as in , == H.H. 

^^rf. To the imperfect and perfect participles, when used 
adjeetivelv, is also optionally added, either the perfect par¬ 
ticiple, fofsft, of o^ft, ‘ to be/ or vjeft, or ^f*ft;t as, ^fKT 
% WRcft ‘I saw the boys coming; 5 ^ft^TT ^T3VT 

TQX fa^ft, ‘their father died in (their) childhood/ etc. 

a. Before the termination ^ft of the perfect participle, <j; is 
often inserted in the ‘ Plays; 5 is also often written tor 
■^ft. Thus, ‘the stin has risen; 5 rtTf^T^ 

‘(I) have forsaken (my) kingdom; 5 *1 

have brought a paper (i.e., a letter). 5 

/>. A) r hen the participles are used as verbal nouns, or 
absolutely, final becomes ^T in the oblique form. f l bus, 

R ftsPjt ‘I will take (thee) about the country; 

so also, Sfnft TTT^T ^f^TT^cTt ^ ‘ lle wiil 110t 

make an hour’s delay in sending for niy property. Hut 
otherwise the oblique form ends in sing., plur. 


* Do Tassy mentions an infin. in cjTt 1 as > e, £*> * 01 

This looks like a Western form, and is therefore noted heie; hut I have 

no further information about it. 

t is evidently a perfect participle from the root strength- 

cued from ^ (Sk. ^JT)> which appears in the 11.11. VTT- ^ith this 
may be compared the iuij. subst. verb, alR l th f ^R* strength* ned 
pres, forms, fsfcfi, etc. Vid. § 477, (3). *f*ft is used chiefly in Mewar 
and Mairwara. 
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c. The various verbal forms are often disguised by mean¬ 
ingless enclitic additions. Thus we find ^TRrTRT for 
= H.H. ^TTcfT; for ^f?^T,= H.H. 

for H.H. etc., etc. 

hi°ialjlmtana!* ^98. The Conjunctive Participle exhibits several forms. 

(1) The root alone is used; or (2), if is added to the root; 
as, e.g., c*n;iT, *rr^ = H.H. *tr; 3}. Both of these 

are used throughout Rajputana. The former often occurs 
in the c Plays/ In Mewdr, the conjunctive participle is 
formed (3) by adding to the root; as, e.g., in ^nj^, 
*rn§^, = H.H. ?pt%, or (4) by adding cfiif to the 

imperfect participle, as in ‘ having cut/ = H.H. 

(5) Again, in E. Rajputana, this participle is formed 
by adding ^ to the root. Tims we have *rrc;%; 

o|t, = H.H. ^tt 3 = II.H. etc., etc. This 

last form occurs in the ‘ Plays as, e.g., Tfjrf 
‘(although) thou wilt eat (it), sitting in a corner;* and in 
‘ Randhir aur Prein Mohani / = thus, if rft 

cTPilft ^TTTj ‘ this (fellow) bringing (his own) weights and 
scales/ (G) I have also heard repeatedly from a native of 
Rajputana a conjunctive participle formed by the suffix 
or as, e.g., HTrr5fif^TlTTT, = H.H. 

6 having heard/ etc. This is said to be also used in poetry, 
but I have not met with any example. 


Koun of 
AiroBcy in 
ttttjpntaua* 


499. The Noun of Agency is formed by the suffix 
which is added to either form of the inflected infinitive. In 
this combination the infinitive in irft, inflected to un, seems 
to be the more common, but the other form of the infinitive 
is also used, as in the following: ^TT^T ‘the 

robber of my property/ (Play of Dungar Singh.) 


Compare the Bugli. con/ part, termination, given above, 

§ 4!Jo. 
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500. The Margin tenses may be distributed in the same M&rw&ri 
three groups as those of the High Hindi; though I doubt Temes ' 
whether examples can be adduced of each of the twelve 
participial tenses. f is inserted before the terminations as 
in High Hindi, but much more freely. Thus, e.g., it is con¬ 
stantly inserted alter a vowel in the contingent future, 1st 
sing, and 2nd plur.: as, tjnf W Sjtjf, 4 shall I bring Ganges 
water?;’ 5JT^T> 4 go and get tidings (of him):’ 

also before the termination of the imperfect participle, as 
in fmeft, <5rre<fr, = H.H. fmi, *rr?rr: also cv r en after a short 
vowel in the perfect; as, tjrafhft, ‘I had taken up 

the life of a mendicant/ But in the tenses of the perfect 
is more common. Thus, although we find ^^7 in the 
e Plays/ = H.H. ^T^rr? is more frequent, as, e.g\, in 

c lie became a jogi.’ The common colloquial form 
of this word is fofnft or 


501. The terminations of the Contingent Future in Mar- Conting. Fut. 
wan, Mcwari, etc., are, Sing. (1) ^ or (2, 3) tj; Plur. mL ^ I)Ui ' tn:i - 
0) (2) (3) tj. A single example will suffice, in 

addition to those given above; ^cPCT> ‘we will 

rest (lit., alight) wherever it may please us/ (lit., ‘may come 
into the mind 5 ). 


502. Three forms of the Absolute Future prevail in Raj- Absolute Fut. 
putana. in Iia ^ utana ' 

(1) Two of these are formed directly from the root, by 
adding the following terminations, viz.: 

'Terminations of the 1st Future. Terminations of the 2nd Future. 

Sin S’- l - ^ 2. ft- 3. ft- 1. 2. ft- 3. ft. 

Plur. 1. 2. ift- 3. ft- 1. ft- 2. ft. 3. f>. 

■^and ^ft are sometimes corrupted to or f, and ft- 

(-) 1 he 3rd form of the future is formed after the analogy 
ol the tuture in High Hindi; i.e., by adding a syllable, viz.. 
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(instead of H.H. ttt), to the several forms of the contingent 
future. Like 3TT, this is inflected for gender and number, 
and therefore becomes in the masc. plural; in the 

fern, singular and plural. But *?rr is sometimes used for 
in the masc. singular. Thus the full terminations added to 
the root are as follows:— 


Terminations of the 3rd Future . 

Sing. 1. Bfsft- 2. irsft. 3. Trsft. Plur. 1. ^at^TT- 2. ^rt<STT- 3. %5fT- 

Rem . These forms appear to be substantially identical in signification, 
except that the future in is said to express a slight degree of dubiety. 
This future in is especially common about Jodhpur. Further east, 
in eastern M dr war and Mewar, the 2nd form in etc., is chiefly used ; 
while in Bunda, Kotah, along the river Chambal, and northward to 
Jaipur, the future in ^$5T, etc., is the usual colloquial form. The use of 
this form of the future, therefore, is territorially co-extensive with that of 
the substantive verb, etc. (§ 41>0), and, like that, appears to be the 

O- 

common literary form ; while the other futures are used in the same dis¬ 
tricts as the substantive verb, etc. 

h. The following illustrations of the literary future in ^ are 
from the ‘ Plays.' rrnri c afterward I will bring 

(him) to (your) feet;’ ‘ thou wilt eat (it) 

sitting in a corner;’ ^ m TpR; ‘there shall 

be (to thee) a son like Gopi Chanel ;’ f*T5f ‘we 

all will go together;’ fare % trpc, ‘by which you shall 

succeed.’ The final Anusvfir in these future forms is often 
omitted in the text, but I judge it to be a printer’s error. 
The * Plays’ do not, that I have noticed, give any examples 
of either of the other two futures. 


itttjjputftmu m 503. The Imperative, in the 2nd singular, consists of the 
root alone; and adds to the root for the 2nd plural, as in 
High Hindi. When the root ends in a vowel, ^ is inserted 
before thus, if iiTf ■g^rnsr, ' take up the tent;’ sit^T 
go, mother!’ In a few words, final jf in the root is 
oheu hardened to ^ before thus, <3ft rf^T\T 
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‘take swords .in the hand;’ T^cIT =1717 3lt, ‘point out the 
way.’ Occasionally in the 4 Plays,’ the 2nd sing, terminates 
in ^; thus, ^rsft RTW, ‘mind my word.’ 



504. In the Respectful forms of the Imperative, the ‘ Plays’ 
exhibit the terminations or 55 ft, and ^ or These gj 
forms are added not. only to a few verbs, as ^»rr, %vrr, etc., 
as in High Hindi, but to all verbs whatever, even when the 
root terminates in a consonant. The form in «fr or sft, at 
least, is used even with the singular of the 2nd pers. pronoun. 
Examples of these forms occur in the following : 

•^rrawt, ‘ immediately on reading the paper, come ; ’ v? 

‘hear ye, chieftains;’ h spill, ‘make thou 

no delay;’ ^ITW *n\, ‘bring (him) to my feet.’ 

a. In the colloquial, the respectful forms of the imperative are or 
and oft or tjt- Thus from ‘ to eat,’ the respectful forms 

are sft?J51 or sft?ft§T, ami sffaisft or aftsTHt. In the ‘Plays,’ also, 
is sometimes inserted before the termination ; thus, 5j 3J5I 
*nff, ‘ make you no delay/ 


505. I 11 the tenses of imperfect action, the imperfect par- Tenses of tii 
ticiple alone is used, as in High Hindi, for a past contingent i{ U a \Jputa U t .. m 
tense, and not unfrequently in the fc Plays/ as a present tense; 
as, e.g., ‘ lie who is perfect, dwells 

not (here)/ 


506- But the Present Imperfect is regularly formed, both 
in the colloquial and in literature, by adding the several 
persons of the present of the substantive verb, cither of the 
^ or the 3 series, not to the imperfect participle, as in High 
Hindi, but to the contingent future forms. Illustrations are: 

‘a jogi is calling “ A lakh” •* h ^ 

^ ‘why dost thou send (me) afterward?;’ 


* Alahh / is * 0 (thou) Invisible/ 
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TETRft 1TW? ‘why do you lay hands upon the merchant ?’; 
^ eft c why do you eat poison ? / 

a. The auxiliary is often omitted, especially when several 
verbs occur in the same construction; so that the present 
imperfect is often identical in form with the contingent 
future. Thus, in the following, both the first and the second 
verbs are to be regarded as in the present imperfect; 

‘ be is playing the lute, 
singing a song, standing without the palace.’ Similar is the 
verb in the following; cfc ‘what do you 

command me ? 

507. The formation of the Past Imperfect is analogous to 
that of the present, except that the auxiliary past tense, 
or of the substantive verb, is added both in the singular 
and plural, to that form of the verb only, which is found in 
the 3rd sing, of the contingent future. Thus, for the H.H. 
^pTrTT STT, we have ^ Tjfir ^t, ‘I was hearing;’ similarly, for 
WT ‘what were you doing?’ % oRT^ WT or 

^ ^ 7 , etc. 

a. These forms are colloquial throughout Rnjputaua, but the tense is 
sometimes also formed as in High Hindi, by adding the past tense of the 
substantive verb (iff or to the imperfect participle. 

Trnses of the 508. The tenses of the Perfect are all formed with the 

Perfect in 

liajputana. perfect participle, in combination, when necessary, with the 
various tenses of |[Trft ; an <l transitive verbs construe 

these tenses with the case of the agent, taking the object 
either in the nominative or dative, exactly as in High Hindi 
(§ 412). Thus in the following we have both the active and 
passive construction : ^T. 

4 a dream came in the night,—I saw (thy) head flying.’ The 
following are illustrations of the more common tenses: ^ vj 
% ‘I had sent thee;’ ^ IN 5 !, ‘he must 

have mounted (his) horse; ’ cfiHT ' 3 TTf % ‘ some 

one must have struck him.’ 



misr^ 



509. The irregular verbs mentioned at § 391, are irregular also in the 
Rajputana dialects. In W. Rajputana, ‘to do,’ makes the perfect, 

WNft, or ; so %nfr> ‘ to take,’ perf., and ; 

^fT> ‘ to give,’ perf., and • So also, , ‘to eat,’ 

makes the perfect, 5TWT, ‘ to die,’ makes the perfect, 

or 3P 5 3ft. But in E. Rajputana, as in the ‘Plays,’ qf^Tlft, tjJTTff, and 
have the perfect in *J, ^ft, or »1T» fem. as in the following 
passngcs: SJT3JT ‘ my brothers have been careless (lit., 

done carelessness);’ TRcfiVft, ‘(I) l‘ ave taken U P t,le life of a 

faqlr ; ’ ‘Ram Jl hath given sorrow and joy ;’ 

^ q-nnor *rtfV ^rnlf f>> ‘ 1 * ,ave not let 

my children go to school;’ ‘l*‘t 't go. ‘to go, 

makes the perfect *rY«fr- 

Rem. These perfect forms in and <^T are we H illustrated by such 
archaic Hindi perfects as ‘given,’ ‘taken,’ cited by 

Beanies from Chand, who lias also l• an, l , 

and fq?W?T = As he observes, al “l ^tfT have 

here oddly borrowed a form properly belonging only to , which in 

Sk. makes the perfect passive participle ^faH, Pr. So also TsTTUft* 

which he does not mention. A similar confusion 1ms given rise to the 
forms of the perfect participle of ^Ttft aa <l *» Mapvdri and other 

dialects, as also f^T »nd f^T in High Hindi.* 

a. Besides the verbs that are usually irregular in other Hindi dialects, 
all verbs of which the root terminates in f, often lose that letter before the 
various verbal terminations, and thus appear as irregular. Tims the 
perfects of the verbs ‘to say,’ Tpff> ‘ to remain,’ ‘to 

flow,’ become T^ft. <> s in Hie following : IHlCf 

‘regard what I have said;’ qffffiqi HlH • ‘in tlte 

month of Kdtik we remained without salt; ’ *tr;t Mmlt, 

‘water has flowed in your eyes.’ Sometimes the ^1 of the termination is 
doubled, In compensation for the loss of ^ ; thus, oft ctfSIT ^RT%, 

‘ if thou regard my word.’ Sometimes, again, is inserted in the hiatus 
caused by the elision of f, giving such forms as : X^cft = 

etc., etc. Thus we have, e.g., cJRt ‘ rcma ‘ ln in happiness;’ 


* Vid. Beanies, Comp. Gramm, vol. iii. 144-147. 
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^TcT> ‘ sa y Oie word ;’ RcJ?fr ^ VJTpft % ^Ttf;, ‘ that 

(man) dwells not in this village; ’ eft ^ft ?R^ cficRT ^T, * that man 
also was saying.’ Sometimes in the imperative, being dropped) the 
concurrent vowels are united, so that we have gft for and Rf for 

Similarly, % stands for q;ff, and % for ^ or , as, e.g,, 
sj}R> ‘the river flows away.’ 


b'lttjJutaM. 510 Causal verbs in Marwdr and Rajputanagenerally, are 
formed as in Braj, by adding -^r to the root for the First, 
and ^R for the Second Causal. A long vowel in the root 
of the primitive, is shortened as usual before the heavy aflix. 
These forms therefore require no further illustration. But a 
few verbs with monosyllabic open roofs, shorten a final long 
vowel in the root, and insert r before ^jr for the 1st causal. 
Thus ^uft, ‘to give,’ makes its first causal, f^RRTlft , and 
^nfr, ‘to take,’ as, e.g., gfR f^TTTf, ‘I will 

cause (him) to take up jog',’ i.e., ‘to become an ascetic.’ 
Alternative forms, ^rRTtft and tjRRpft, also exist. 


a * Verbs with ^ final in the root drop this ^ before the cauvsal termi¬ 
nations, as in the primitive conjugation ; thus we have the following 
examples: f^Eft Trnift, ‘the water caused (all) to flow away; * 

xwr t, ‘I am called a king : 5 where 

WRcft respectively = H.H. f^£fT, cfi^rTcTT ft- 


Inflect^ rW&ri Tbe cl),, oquial Martvdr! west of the Aravnll! hills is distinguished 

Pc ivr. h y a Aguiar inflectional passive verb, the root of which is formed by adding 

the syllable to the root of the primitive. Roots containing a long 
vowel shorten that vowel before this affix. Verbs which take R before 
the causal, insert it also before the passive affix. Thus, to illustrate, 
from afiTVTT . ‘to do,’ is derived the passive, ^pft^uft= H.H. fqj-jjr 

5?T»fT. ‘ to he done ; ’ from RRlft, ‘ to eat,’ the passive * to 

he eaten ; 9 from wt, ‘ to take/ and Wr. ‘ to give/ the passives, 

‘ to he taken/ and ftrCtwr, * to he given/ Even neuter 
verbs may take this passive form. Thus, we have from ‘to 

come/ the passive ’srffwr. i«< the case of such verbs, however, the 

passlve is 0,,] y «sed impersonally in the 3rd masc. sing. These passive 
veibs are conjugated throughout like regular primitive verbs. Thus, i%‘ 
^ = li. II. gpirU, ‘ it is not come by me/ 
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i.c., ‘ I cannot come; 4 i was beaten ; ’ ^ 1 *nff 

‘it will not be eaten by you/ i.e., ‘you will not be able to 
eat it/ These forms are rarely beard east of the AravalH hills. 



512. In the dialects of W. Rajputana the various forms of Intensive Intensive 
Compound verbs, explained §§ 427-432, are but rarely used. Instead of ^ 

these forms, q^ or q*^* is prefixed to the verb. Thus, for 
the Mdrwaris say, q*^ ^TRT> ‘to go away,’ q^f 

SfTWt; for 5TRT, ‘ to rise up/ q^ Bllt when the action 

is regarded as terminating with, upon, near, or for the agent, qift is used 
instead of <ifr- Thus, q^ 4 to take for one’s self’ — H.H. % 

%rr» etc. These compounds with q^t therefore approximate in use to 
the Middle Voice in Greek. vvr and arc inflected to t}TT and 
obi. inase., and and ^Tt, fern., to agree with the subject of 
neater verbs, or with the object of transitives. Examples are, 'Vj 5iT » 

or (fem.) ^ ^Tf = H.H. H *TT or WT- Kllt " itl1 

a transitive verb, in any tense these must agree with the object. Thus, 

'Si TfVsfV ‘let him take the book (i.e., for himself);’ 

q^ ‘ I take the book (for myself) ;’ qY^ft » 4 lie 

will give the book away ; ’ etc. 

Rem. Hence there will evidently be some verbs which can only be used 
with one of these prefixes. Thus, while one can say, 

q^ ^Tqft or qift would be a contradiction iu terms. 


a. In M&rw&r, when the Imperfect Participle of any verb is combined Mfeywari 
with ^^“qT, as in Continuative Compounds in High Hindi, the coni- pounds^ 0 ^ 0m * 
hi nation has, not a continuative, but a negative sense. Thus, in the 
Rajputana colloquial, qTcft is not ‘ to continue singing/ but ‘to 

be kept from singing/ ‘ not to sing.’ So, again, 

^TRT is ‘ shut the door that the people may not come in/—not, 

‘ may continue to come in/ 


513. Before leaving these Rajputana forms, we may briefly Forms used by 
indicate a few peculiar forms of the Rajput bard Chand , as Cliaud * 
noted by Beanies. (1) The Imperfect Participle occasionally 
ends in ; as, e.g„ Tf = H.II. fUn* Tf>TT- (2) The 

iVrfce' termination, is transformed into or 

as, C.;r., ‘gave,’ for H.H. f^n; ‘wandered,’ 

tor H.H. 4 spoke,’ = H.H. sftisn, etc., etc. 
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(3) The final of is sometimes shortened, thus, jr *; 
SHjis used as a conjunctive participle. (4) For ‘given’ 

and cfitvft, ‘done,’and fwf occur; and for ^T, 

(5) The Conjunctive participle is sometimes made to terminate 
in *3, XV or YT, as, e.g., in for H.H. for 

H.H. for H.H. 



Gnrinvali and 514. Tiie verb in the Himalayan dialects of Gnrhwdl and Kumaon 
Kumaon'i Con- p resents m any respects a suggestive resemblance to the Marwari conju- 
jugation. g . atio[)> Thus, the auxiliary substantive verb lias g> for its radical 
consonant; ijft (fem. Ijft), instead of 3JT, is in many places the termination 
of the future ; «T in the infinitive, as elsewhere, is changed to ITT- ^ 
in a root is very commonly rejected and the concurrent vowels combined ; 
but the consequent sandhi is to ^sff and not IT; as in G. tWT for H.H. 
TfVJT; so that ^3, instead of T- appears to be preferred as a vowel of 
union before the infinitive termination. But with these resemblances, 
there also are some variations from the Mdrwdri type. Most noticeable 
is the Imperfect Participle, which often ends in <^T or phir. or 

^T, instead of <ft, HT, thus resembling the Panjabi. The eft forms, 

however, are also used, also sometimes retaining the ancient before 7f> 
as in cTHISrft, ‘raining,’ for H.H. SR^GIT. In the tenses of the Im¬ 
perfect Participle of some verbs with a vowel final in the root, Kumiioni 
rejects the participial termination before the auxiliary, and shortens the 
final radical vowel, giving, e.g., 3>, for H.H. ^cTT ' he gives.’ 

The future termination, wft, in GafhwfiH is often added, not to the con¬ 
tingent future terminations, but to the root. I have sometimes heard the 
negative particle interposed between the conting. future and this suffix *ft, 

thus: 1J*ft W* ^ = H H ‘ W ™ tl^ft. <S '"' U 

a thing will iiot he.’ Of the. two Gai-hwdH forms often given in the 
< Tables,’ the first belongs to Tiri, the second is used further east. The 
causal affix is softened to ^ft; giving, e.g., from the intransitive 

verb, cfWT, ‘to float,’ the causal I should es P ect tl,at in 

these dialects there would be an inflected passive conjugation, ns in the 
closely-related Mdrwan, and the Naipali dialect, contiguous ou the east ; 
but I have not been able to secure examples. 


NnipMIConju- 515. The Naipali conjugation, so far as I have been able to procure 
material, is exliihited in the Tables. In the case of the verb ^, ‘ to he,’ 
I have been obliged to supply a number of forms from the aualogy of othei 
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verbs in the dialect. The following remarks are added in further expli¬ 
cation of the peculiarities of Naipdli conjugation, which, as will appear, 
are numerous and important. The usual termination of the infinitive is 
3* which is inflected to ; as, in obi., in 

* from not finding moisture.’ But both tlie direct and oblique 
forms also occur in ; as in ‘to know/ both dir. and obi. 

This oblique form is preferred to that in *fT, in those combinations called 
Intensives, Permissives, etc., in which an infinitive enters as the first 
member: as in ^?Ro ‘to begin to say;’ f\*T, ‘to 

permit to go/ But in cases where High Hindi lias the inflected infinitive 
with the postposition cRi, Naip&li adds to the of the infinitive the affix 
which is then followed by = H. H. «p®; as in the following: 

•r wh ^ fa, < doth she not seek until she finds (it) ? * 

516. The imperfect and perfect participles are formed by the addition ^aip^U Im- 
to the root, in the former case, of the suffix or in tlie latt er, Parddplli 0 ^’ 
the suffix Thus we liave, from 3IT«R, ‘to know/ the imperfect 

participle, SIRft or *n^To, the perfect participle, Before the 

of the imperfect participle, after a vowel final in the preceding root, 

Anusvar is commonly inserted; as in ‘going, 9 from ‘to 

coming/ from ‘to come/ 

a. In many verbs, however, cfY or <T5 is added instead of or ^ 0 . 

My list of illustrations is not complete, hut the facts gathered seem to 
show that the choice of one or the other is determined by the character of 
the fiualletter of the root as hard or soft. If it be hard, the termination 
retains the original hard initial, 7f; but if it be soft, then the rf of the 
termination i s changed into the soft Thus, from ‘to seek,’ 

the imperfect participle is or from ‘ t0 find,’ 

*TF3i^t or hut from ‘ to be able,’ it is ,)r '>; 

from ‘ to see,’ ; etc. * 

51/. Both participles inflect the strong termination '?ft, •<> ^TT, masc., 
and fern. But the weak form in or is unchanged for gender 
or number. Beside the above-named inflections, very frequent is also an 
inflected locative of these participles, in TJ; as, from the verbs, *37«T, ‘ to 
eat,’ and fqsj, < to drink,’ in the following: ^ ftZt *1 
* nit 'srnfi » ‘he came neither eating bread nor drinking wine/ This 
fo -. i is most common iu such statical combinations ns the above, and also 
in the absolute construction combined with ‘being/ a locative form 

ot the imperfect participle of 3R, «to be/ iu which the ^ of the locative 
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is shortened to Tj as in ‘ " hi,e thc >' were 

But the oblique form in WT is also used in this construction, withun 

apparent difference of meaning; as in f?TCt3T«ft3T rHX 
‘ as they were going toward Jerusalem. 

Adj. Suffix of 518. When the perfect participle is used adjectively, the suffix °5T IS 
1>art - ad ,ied to its obi. masc. form. Thus, in the attributive construction, 
tg TRtZVZl Wt WiRTT-‘ bring (arnl) hill the fatted calf; ’ and, 

in the predicative construction, WTt TTT^IT ^iT f^T^TT. ( ,ls 

thy brother was dead.’ This ^ is inflected to when referring to 

a feminine noun; thus, ^ W* ^ ™ ‘ '“ S 

mother-in-law was sick with a great fever;’ and to cfiT, when the reference 
is to a noun in the oblique masc., singular or plural; thus, , 

„o ^ fWT3WT *TT ^(®fT eR- ‘ '»>’ children are asleep with me 

in bed.’ * 

a. The participle thus combined with may again he used as a noun, 
and may then take the plural affix 1^, which is added to the inflected 
form, cfiT. In this way the affix is sometimes appended to whole 
clauses, which are thus treated as substantives. Examples are : TR 
^•wt ^ ‘ to hind up the broken-hearted;’ WT <!fU*T 

^T^T^rr ‘those (who were) afflicted (by) being posscsse 

with devils came.’ 

519. The substantive verb, 1R, ‘to be’ or ‘to become,’ forms the 

imperfect participle regularly, but in the perfect participle and the tenses 
derived from it, it reverts, like many other dialects, to the more primitive 
form of the root, *o; so that we have a perfect participle, Wt- “» 
inflected perfect tense s-1. sing., ‘ I became ; ’ 2. sing., etc . 

It is to be noted that Naipffli possesses also an imperfect participle, 
‘being,’ belonging to the root ^ (^), which appears in the present of 
the substantive verb. It chiefly appears in the absolute construction, 
as in the following : ^T. ‘ in the “bsence of the multitude. 

520. In the Naipali Gospel no instance occurs of the Noon of Agency 
in TIwiT or tTiTT, or of any form that could be connected wit., these. 
Instead of these, is used a form derived from tlm root by the addition of 

the suffix ^rr: as from 4 10 sow ’’ ^ T ’ <a 

from 'SH'J, ‘t° rise,’ ; etc. The plural is regu ai y 


Naipali Subst. 
Verb. 


Naipali Noun 
of Agency. 


* With this idiom may lie compared the exactly analogous use of the 
affix vspf in Mdrwfiri. Vid. § 497. 
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formed by the suffix ^; as in < those finding salvation.’ 

Tliis appears, however, to have a somewhat broader use than the High 
Hindi noun in ^T^TT- Thus, we have, Luke xv. 12, nfa ^T 

‘g' ve me the portion that is to be mine;’ where, in n 
Hindi, would scarcely be used. Other illustrations are: 

'^Rl'jft, ‘ the time of its becoming desolate is 
at hand; ’ HTW *P$T ^PC ft, ‘ my house is a house of 

prayer. In tliese last, as in other instances, this form seems to be used 
where High Hindi would prefer an inflected form of the infinitive. 



521. Hie conjunctive participle in Naipali is regularly formed by Naipali Coni, 
adding to the root or to which the suffix ofi^, H.H. or ^j, is Partici P le - 
very commonly added. Thus, from «J. ‘to go,’ ‘to move,’ we have 
the conjunctive participle, fff%, or fffg oR*T; from ‘to 

gather, or ^eft.} . In the case of a number of common 

verbs whose roots terminate in if, the root alone, or with ^5} added, 
forms the conjunctive participle ; as from fag. ‘ to take,’ eonj. part., f*cf 
<>r f*f tfiiT; f^rg, ‘ to give,’ conj. part., fa or ; etc. In a few 

monosyllabic roots ending in a, the ^ of the conjunctive participle unites 
with this final inherent a, giving forms in If. The most important ex¬ 
amples of this are found in the case of the verbs, WT^T, ‘ to go/ and 
* to be/ in which, respectively, the roots Tfo and ^o, which in other 
dialects are confined to the perfect participle, are substituted also in the 
conjunctive participle; giving the forms, f| or if ^i«T, ‘having gone/ and 
or 5* ‘ having been’ or ‘become/ 


522. The contingent future and imperative are identical in form, except JVaip^Ii Con- 
in the 2nd and 3rd sing., and the 3rd plur. In the imperative, the 2nd an d 

^ing. consists of the root alone, as in High Hindi, to which in the 3rd 
sing*, the suffix and in the 3rd plur., the suffix is added.* 

1 Ims, from ‘to speak/ we have the imper. 2nd sing. 3rd 

sm 8‘*> 3rd plur., *f*f*f. The respectful or precative forms of the 

imperative, so common in other dialects, I have not found in Naipali. 

I heir place appears to he taken by a combination, in the honorific style, 
the infinitive of the verb with the 3rd sing, imperative of the verb 
‘ to be/ as in the following: ‘be pleased 

look upon my son;’ c^Tf^ ‘your excellency 

"ill be pleased to go to my house/ 


I 


Hoernle ( Comp . Gramm, p. 333); but in the Naipali Gospel, 
have found both these forms also in the contingent future* 
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523. In the absolute future, Naipali agrees with Kumdoui and Garh- 
wdli, in using the type in (<5T, or ; in which, again, is 
optionally changed to «f. As will appear from the Tables, these termi¬ 
nations, which in certain cases take personal endings, are added to various 
forms of the contingent future. To the forms in ^ are also added, some¬ 
times, the several forms of the present tense of the substantive verb, 
etc.; as in ^ — H.H. qi^jj|. 


Xaipali 

Present. 


524. Naipali has three forms of the present, which do not appear to 
differ in meaning. The first, and most common, is formed by adding to 
the unchanged root the present of the substantive verb, d>4;T, etc. > 
the second, by adding to the weak form of the imperfect participle the 
several personal endings ; the third is formed as in High Hindi, by 
combining with the imperfect participle the present tense of the 
substantive verb. In this last case, the weak form of the participle 
is used, and suffers no change for person, gender or number, which 
are indicated by the substantive verb alone. In the Gospel, at 
least, this third form is infrequent. As examples of these three forms of 
this tense, we thus have, from to do, 4 to make,’ the 1st plur., 1st 

form, 2nd form, 3rd form, JlTgo The full para¬ 

digms are given in the Tables. 


Naip&lt Past 5$5. The past imperfect in NaipdH exhibits two forms, having no 
Imperfect. apparent difference in meaning. Of these, the first, and much the most 
common, is formed after the analogy of the 1st form of the. present, by 
adding to the root the past tense of the substantive verb, etc.; the 

second corresponds to the 3rd form of the present, and, like the imperfect 
in High Hindi, is formed by combining with the imperfect participle the 
past tense of the substantive verbs. As in the present, the participle is 
used unchanged throughout in its weak form. Thus the first form, e.g., 
of the past imperfect of the verb. 4 to speak,’ is as follows Sing. 

0) *JWT, (2) (3) *[Wt; Plur. (1) sprpsj, (2) 

(3 '*j»JdT. The 2nd form of the same Is, Sing. (1) . (2) 

*1^° fW, etc., etc. 

a. In the periphrastic form of both the present and the past 
imperfect, for the weak uninflected form of the imperfect participle, is 
often substituted throughout an inflected loc. form in iK In some instances 
it is not easy to see any difference in the meaning of the two forms; hut 


* I supply this from analogy. 

t i‘or 32Tf, Hoernle gives or^J. Comp . Gramm, p. 366. 
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commonly this latter form seems to be preferred when it is desired to 
Sl, g£est the action of the verb as a permanent condition ; as in the words 
of the Lord to the messengers of John the Baptist, W 5f, ‘ the 

blind see,’ etc. 



In the first form of both the present and the past imperfect, roots 
ending in a vowel take Anusvdr before the substantive verb; thus, from 
^ T ?’ , ‘ I go ;’ from ‘ thou takest;’ from 

}e aie; from TTT^i?, * they find/ etc. So in the past 

imperfect we have, from f^*T, 4 he was giving;’ from ^Tn5«T, 

^^^4, ‘we were coming,’ etc. Also Xjph * to remain,’ and 
to burn, sometimes takes Anusvar under similar conditions ; as, e.g., in 
‘they remain ‘I burn/ 


^26. In the tenses of the perfect , Naipdli chiefly uses an inflected NaipMSPerfect 
perfect, given in Table XXI. But sometimes a periphrastic present and ^ ens€s * 
past perfect are used, formed by combining with this inflected indefinite 
i feet, the present and past tenses, respectively, of the substantive verb, 
is to be remembered that in these tenses Naipali follows the idiom of 
Eastern Hindi in making the transitive verb always to agree in per on, 
gender, and number, with the subject of the action, even though after 
lb- analogy of Western Hindi the postposition is appended to the noun 
"bi(h denotes that subject. The periphrastic definite perfect is given 
10 ^‘ble XX; of the past perfect the following is an example, from 
Ibej-erb ‘ to s to z'—Sing. (I) fWh (2) fa*, 

2 Wt; n«r. (i) ftraf, (a) (3) ^r?n 

^T. or^f^. 


52 S', Nnipali forms First and Second Causals after the analogy of the Naipfdi 
° t,ler f l««di dialects; adding for the First Causal the suffix (Br. Caasal8 - 

H H. and reduplicating this for the second or double Causal. 
h t.inces of irregular formations by internal change of the verbal root 
<U ' a * 8 ° found, as in High Hindi. Examples are i—from * to die ;* 

‘to kill;’ ‘to cause to be killed;’ ‘to do/ 

^oahe ; 4 to cause to make/ But I have mot one example of a 

Euusal formed by adding XJTT to the root, in *pZ^TPsft* ‘loosed/ 

. The only passive which is used in the Naip&Ii Gospel is au Xaipffli 

lll flected passive, formed by the addition of to the root of the active ^dedPassive. 
x uh. From this secondary root the several tenses are formed by adding 
same terminations as in the active verb. This T* is reduced to ^ 
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before tlie terminations of the* perfect participle, and before *1 in the 
infinitive and the verbal noun in S3JT • Thus, from the infinitive TTPf^T, 
‘to beat’ or ‘to kill/ is formed the passive infinitive, ‘to be killed, 

and the passive verbal noun, Other examples are the follow¬ 

ing:—‘when tliou shalt be turned;’ 

‘be shall be beaten;’ ^TfVT^THT, ‘ye shall be destroyed;’ ^ f?RT‘ 
Tt eftTf ‘ 1 am lll)t worthy to be called thy son 

^TTf^ft» ‘that rich man, having died, was buried;’ 
xrrS^T, ‘ they were found/ etc., etc. 

529 . The various forms of compound verbs which are formed in High 

Hindi with the inflected infinitive, are formed in Naipali with the 
uninflected infinitive in its weak form ; as in 1 > ‘ it began to be, 

etc. But in the formation of the Frequentative, (H.ll. ^rC«TT) is 

combined, not with a verbal noun in , as in High Hindi, but with the 
inflected (loc.) form of the imperfect participle in IT, as in the following: 
c3R3^ ‘ the dogs were wont to lick his sores/ 

This same form of the imperfect participle is used in the formation of 
Continuatives; thus, =^H.H. ^TI^I ^TF> ‘ was 

staying awake.’ In Continuatives formed from the verb the root 

is substituted for this, as in ft ^ = H.H, 71 *ft ^1T- 

530. It is important to note a peculiarity in the use of the negative 

with certain of the verbal forms, in that, instead of following the verb, it 
is regularly inserted before the final letter of the terminations. Ihus we 
have ‘ they believe/ but T, ‘ they believe not;’ 

‘thou knewest/ but ‘tliou kuewest not/ So also I have 

noted 4 tliou seest not;' 'they were not found ;* 

4 tliou didst not deliver/ etc , etc. 

* 

531. For the High Hindi forms, and 'HI, ‘ ought/ 

Naipali has, for the former, (5°, and ’tnfi^ 0 i for 

the latter, Ml, and Ml- 

Conjugation in the Eastern dialects . 

> 532. In the old BafswAff of the Rdm&yan, as in all archaic 

Hindi poetry, the tense-system is not so fully developed, nor 
are the distinctive characteristics of the various tenses so 
uniformly and distinctly marked as in modern High Hindi. 
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But on the other hand, we find a great variety of termina¬ 
tions, and some tenses which are unknown to High Hindi. 
W e begin with the tenses corresponding in general to those 
of High Hindi. 


533. The Infinitive or Gerund presents two forms, analogous 
to the two in Braj, viz., one in *f, and another in Examples 
are: ^ ^ ‘when (he) told him to give up 

Vaidehi ;’ flpj ‘it is not well to 

return without Ram and Sita.’ The inflected forms also 
occur; as, e.g., ^ vj ‘it is not so to be.’ = H.H. 

3iT; 'It rlW <^«r cftfr^ ‘I am able to break thy 

teeth.’ 


534. T he Imperfect Participle is formed by adding ?I to the 

root; as from ‘to behold/ fwT^irT; ‘beholding/ 

1 bis is often, though not invariably, inflected to frt for the 
feminine ; as in from ^prn^7T== H.H. ^T^ITrft. There 

is no other inflection. In the following we have the longer 
Hraj participle in eft; w VR ‘the cow 

drops milk satisfying to the heart/ 

535. The Perfect Participle regularly consists of the root 
•done; inflected in the feminine only to Thus from 

come the perfect participles, tem., wff, 

But the longer H.II. forms in ^1 and t are frequently used 
where the metre may require them. In the case ot verbs with 
roots in the ^ which in High Hindi has only been retained 
in the tenses of the future, maintains its place before a or r. 
in the perfect participle also; thus we have ‘sung/ for 

II.H. ^n^nr; or ^n^T, ‘coine/ for H.H. But the 

common forms in also occur. 

536. The Conjunctive Participle is regularly formed by 

adding ^ to the root; thus, rftff 6 seeing 

thee, (my) breast has become cool/ As in the case of all 
short final vowels, tins \ may be lengthened inetri gratift. This 
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is especially common at the end of a line; as, 

tn^j ‘receiving such news, the assembly sat down.’ 
Much less frequently we find the Braj form in §fi, after as a 
union-vowel; as, Jjsfte'snvfg ‘receiving the great sage’s 

command.’ The root alone is occasionally used; and the 
final inherent a may be lengthened metri gratid, as in the 
following, where xffaj |7 is not the perfect, but the conjunctive 
participle; 5P3T ttrt W ^IT, ‘recognizing the lord, 

he regarded his birth as having borne good fruit.’ 

537. For the Noun of Agency, the affix HTT, (phir. qTT> 
fern, is added to the root, as in the following; nff 

rTRT ‘these are the watchful guardians of this 

lake.’ 

538- The Ttamayan exhibits forms of the Contingent Future 
identical with the longer and archaic Braj forms ; viz.. Sing. 
(l)<f or^T; (2,3,) If; Plur. (1,3,) ff; (2)*. Forthelonger 
forms with f andlj,'ti, are sometimes used. Examples 

are: —Tjr^^i , ‘I could burn in the fire;’ ifcff JTJ SiTfY, 

‘by what road shall we go?’ tfif, ‘who can tell?’ tg is 
sometimes inserted after ^ final in a root; as, f^RlT , 

‘as long as I live,’ 

a. But instead of these final diphthongs, their elementary 
vowels often appear: as, e.g., sfT %T 3RT3 ‘when 1 

prepare food;’ sjfaf ‘it mingles with the mire.’ The 

final vowel of these forms, again, metri gratid, is often 
lengthened; as, wt ’STO*! ‘if 1 should tell all 

my faults;’ W *VT5R ‘whoever may eat that 

food.’ 

/;. Before t&, in the 1st sing., i is sometimes inserted; 
thus, vpfff tpupg Rfff, ‘that same T will make known 
to you.’ 

c. Or, again, the final diphthongs, f, ij, are reduced to 
their cognate vowel, f, as in ^rff for ’fff, and especially in 
the substantive verb; thus, ft*;, ‘if the order be.’ 
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d. Again, even this final ^ is often dropped, leaving the 
2ndjuid 3rd sing, in form like the root; as, ^ ▼TTf^ 

^ ^ ‘ base (is) that woman, who will not serve her;’ 

f%f^T ‘how could he sleep? 5 And this final a, again, 
may be lengthened, metri gratia, giving a form identical with 
thc H H * Perfect participle; as, ??TO f^cpa ^ cfifj *TRT, 
c il in a month's time thou obey not what is told (thee); 5 

*iT*? ‘ whose name, (if it) come into the 

mouth ot one dying.' 

e - For XT of the 2nd and 3rd sing., appears sometimes in 
passive forms ; as, ^ ^ ‘ not even in a 

dream is heard Ved (or) Piirdn / ^3 is sometimes substituted 
ior if in the 2nd and 3rd sing.; as, gfT WSRJ ffa, ‘if it be so/ 

/• Finally, for ff , we often find the still older form, f%; 
as ’ ^ff%, ‘if thou wish;’ TRft ‘ wilt 

thou not worship him, O dull heart ?.’ Sometimes H appears 

f «>' f%. 

Su9. Besides the above forms, I have found in other archaic literary 
Astern Hindi, a conjugation of this tense with cf as the characteristic 
htttTj to which the regular terminations are then added; thus, Sing. (1) 

(2, 3,) Plur . (1, 3,) % (2) ^ or With these v or b forms, 
fts " e h as those (to lie hereafter noticed) of the absolute future, may be 
c °Wpared the Baugali future terminations, ibo , ibd or ibe, iben, 

540. It may be observed, finally, that although, very often, 
Hie forms above noted indicate, in the Rdmdyan, a degree of 
dubiety, and for the certain futnrition of the event, the forms 
01 ‘he absolute future, as given in § 541, are preferred, yet 
uow and then these forms arc unquestionably used where 
'here is no contingency intimated. Thus, ^*3 ftnjfijr '^TT*T 
^ ‘ beholding the feet of 11 dm. all sorrow will cease ;* 

I will give Bharat instruction in 
' Vi, r; 5 tt»j fwwfttj ‘the lord will remove the 

terrible calamityftftf B ^ ‘thou slmlt be 
distressed because of a monkey/ But illustration of this 
belongs rather to Syntax. 
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Absol. Fut. m 541. The Absolute Future exhibits three varieties of 

the liumayfin. 

conjugation, of which i\, and are, severally, the 
characteristic letters. 


(1) The ij forms are not often used, and cannot be regarded 
as belonging properly to the dialect. When borrowed from 
Western Hindi, the suffices, sfr, etc., are added commonly to 
the longer forms of the contingent future; as, e.g., 

, c he will make thee free from fear;’ 
c of this thou shalt receive the fruit hereafter/ 
But as these archaic Braj forms will be quite familiar to the 
student of the llam&yan , further illustration is not required. 

(2) The 2nd form of the conjugation of the absolute future 

exhibits the following terminations: Sing . (1) |ff; (2, 3,) 
ffa; Plur. (1, 3,) ffa; (2) As in Braj, ^ is sometimes 
used as a union-vowel before these terminations; whence 
after final in a root, we have, by sandhi , it. Illustrations 
of these future forms are:—^T5f fa ‘ I will do thy 

work;’ % irff jp ‘I will carry you off;’ 

*rrfafff 3 ‘ they will believe the wonders ;’ jftf? 

‘when you shall give me the kingdom;’ ^Rf^T 

sSWlTt WIT rnt) ‘ you will laugh, hearing my foolishness/ 

Of this general type of conjugation there are several 
variations:— 

a. An original fa appears for fa ; as, xjfaflffa ^fa 
*O luckless (woman) ! thou wilt repent it in the end/ 
Analogous is for ^fa, as in the peculiar form, fa^g,= 
H.H. %stt; thus, fjpf f^g ^Vf5T> ‘to him thou 

shalt show Situ.’ 

h. The first f of the future is sometimes rejected; thus, 
M , ‘ if one shall regard neither,’ lit., ‘not regard 

bothwhere is for . 

<’■ f liaving thus been rejected, is sometimes inserted; 
as j TTTcT ‘ in the morning you shall see 

iny exploits/ 
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(3) The 3rd variety of the absolute future is formed by 
simply adding ^ ba to the root in all persons and numbers. 

This, it will be observed, is the usual type of the future in the 
modern eastern colloquial dialects. Examples of its use in 
the Rdmayan are :—^ ‘ the fourth day 

1 will come and meet (you); 5 ^ f ! 

^f^rf qif xjf^cf ‘hearing this, Ram and Vaidehi 
will obtain joy, nor will any wise (man) call it wrong. 5 

Variations from the general type occur as follows ;— 

a. After final in a root, or ^ is sometimes, but not 
necessarily, inserted; thus, 5TR , 6 where I 

shall obtain that same, there shall I go; 5 eft <J*T 
4 then you will find sorrow; 5 *IT$> 'thou wilt puff 

out the cheek. 5 So also, more rarely, after a consonant ; as, 

4 I will fulfil thy desire. 5 

A. For fa occasionally occurs; as, % -HKf^ ITTRI* 

4 drawing the sword I will kill thee. 5 

542. The Imperative exhibits two terms of conjugation ; imperative hi 
the one, identical with that of the contingent future; the the 
other, with that of the absolute future in In both the ^ 
and the ^ forms, we find many of the same variations as have 
already been noticed in these tenses. 

(1) Examples are, of the ^ fa) forms:—TTR^ 

^lf?| tftTT? 4 may I obtain their terrible fate ; ^ifa 

\fRT, 6 do not lose heart; 5 *ifa f^cTT? h be thou not 

anxious. 5 Before fa, “5 (c) may be substituted tor a ; as, 

X%fa 4 contrive that plan. 5 TJH esu 9 also occurs; as, 

fatff tpr xBiRTTT, * try me for a fortnight. 5 Or, 
eliding *f, in the 3rd sing., ^ may be the termination; us, 
gffwf 6 let no one wonder. I he most 

common termination in the 2nd sing, is ^3; thus, cf 
‘go thou and see: 5 lit., 4 having gone, sec. 5 Ihe same 
termination is found in the 3rd sing.; as, tjffa, 
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‘ may (mine) be a reign of a hundred kaljuis? As in the 
contingent future, the final vowel may be reduced to a, so 
that the root alone appears in both the 2nd and 3rd sing.; 
thus, jftff cRtt;, ‘let no one know me/ In the 2nd 

plur., is the common termination ; as, 

c tell me the deeds of the lord;’ ^^5 ‘cease 

(your) anxiety.’ But t l (e) is very often substituted for a , or 
inserted before J?; as in ‘clasp (his) lotus 

feet;’ ‘ come in a month’s time.’ And 

^ is sometimes rejected ; as in %f*T *rt f 

‘do quickly, what may seem good to you/ The 1 st and 3rd 
plur. regularly end in (|ff); thus, 

‘ let. me love thy feet,’ where f n is used for the sing., % 

(2) The Imperative may also, like the absolute future, 
terminate in ^ throughout, ^ or ^ being optionally inserted 
before this termination. Thus, TWT3T> 

‘know (that) it (is) from the virtue of good association;’ 

‘ fulfil my desire/ fa or eft may be used 
for cj; as, qptfa xn^I Rfa fa^*I> ‘make entreaty, falling at 
his feet; ‘bring JanakV More rarely *ft Is 

used, in the 2 nd plur. only; as, faifsft, ‘pardon (my) 

transgressions/ One hears this last also in the colloquial 
near Allahabad. 

iu : >pc t. Ira- 543. The Respectful form of the Imperative commonly 

E/yLI ! 1 the ends in ^ or ; as, fm WTC SR ST*, ‘go and 

make entreaty of the ocean;’ ^ ‘be pleased 

to take care of me/ From this form, the letter ^ is some¬ 
times omitted; as, g*? vftfa^qre ‘devise a good plan/ 

Sometimes *5 or ^ is added, as in Braj and High Hindi. 

a. For the forms in ^f, the older forms in are occasionally 
used, not only as in High Hindi, after roots ending in ^ or Tf, 
but even after consonants, as in Braj and Mdrwarj; thus, 
cjjxjfa, ‘make him free from fear;’ faeffa sftlf, 
f (d he) preserve thee alive, live/ To this termination in § 1 , 
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& is sometimes added; as, TJcR cRT tmft, ‘give 

this letter into the hand of Ravan’ 

544. The present imperfect, in the dialect of the Ramayan, The Pres. Im- 
oceurs under two general forms ; the one, like the inflected V sdmtyan. 
present previously noted (§ 490), is precisely identical in form 

with the contingent future; the other is formed by the 
imperfect participle, either alone, or, as in High Hindi, in 
combination with the present tense of the substantive verb. 

a. There'appears to be no difference in signification between these two 
forms of the tense, except that the participial form is restricted in use to 
denote an action ns occurring in the actual present ; whereas the inflected 
form is extended, as will fully appear in the Syntax, to comprehend all 
imperfect or incomplete action, not only iu the present, but also in the 
past and future. 

545. The first or inflected form of the present imperfect, 
exhibits all the variations from the general type, which have 
been noted in the ease of the contingent tuture. It will not 
be necessary to refer to these again in detail; the following 
examples will abundantly illustrate the various forms. 

TT^fi j ‘ one faith I hold ; ? ^ , 

‘I salute the lotus feet of all;* ‘ dost 

thou not know me, the enemy ot the gods r ^rf, 

‘the reed neither blossoms nor bears fruit. is especially 
common as the termination of both the 2nd and 3rd sing., 
and before this, a short TJ may be inserted; thus, trpT 

6 thou drinkest and sleepest day and night; 
ifcrQ* ‘he declares (his) doubt. In the following the 

3rd sing, termination i^ ^ (metri gratift, ^ 

|frt% ‘day by day (his) body becomes thin. 
commonly occurs as the 3rd sing, termination aftei a radical 
and also in the following; ° hi (her) heart 

(she) shrinks not/ f; may precede ^ in the same form. ^ 
also occurs in the 2nd and 3rd sing.; as, Wt '^'X *TPJ ‘the 
gift thou askest, I bestow; ^TT^J difficult it is 
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to me. 5 Finally, the root alone is found in the 2nd and 3rd 
sing*; thus, ?jff f%«j wt vtr, ‘without that, illusion flees 
not away/ The final a is lengthened in the following 
facST ^ff^T ‘ the soul is immortal,—why weepest 

thou? 5 Of the plural the following are examples:—1st 
pers., ^ ‘we make our supplication; 5 2nd 

pers., WKW cR ‘why are you doing (this) 

heavy penance? 5 3rd pers., Si ‘who gaze 

upon another’s fault. 5 In the following, one of the first two 
verbs must be rendered as a present, the other, as contingent 
future; it ^rfig ‘who see, shall see, who 

have seen. 5 

546. In the following passages, the imperfect participle 

alone is used as a present tense:—*ft cfiijfTj, 

6 who beholds the lord of the world ; 5 ^ 

f she, as it were, applies salt to a burn. 5 

«. But to this the present of the substantive verb is 
occasionally added, as in High Hindi. Examples are:— 

* ‘I understand religion; 5 fqfq ^ ^ 

‘whom, 0 divine one, you worship night and day; 5 
*TtfT they deride me.’ 

547. Besides the common form of this participle, we also 
find the older form in cf? used as a present tense ; thus, 

‘all the holy walk happy on the earth.’ 
The final vowel is sometimes lengthened; as, ^-Rot TlT^fT 
^fTT> ‘ cursing (and) upbraiding, men say.’ 

Rem. This is not peculiar to the Rimdyan. It is also found in the 
writings of Kaldr, as in the following from the Sdlchi ; 5?ff 3jff Tjj - ^ 

ITT; c?ff c?jf SfiT 7 *! Ta^lfT, ‘ by so much as man goes about unconcerned, 
by so much Death laughs and also in the colloquial of interior Garhwal, 

1 uere, for example, I have heard a villager say, TJ7.fl 7j\Cp^ 'll *lTf^ 
lit-, * water rains not from above.’ Vid. § 514. 

imperUu’^;. The ^.mdijdu exhibits a Past Contingent tense 

Mu„,r Jull . uenved from the imperfect participle by the addition of 
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abraded fragments of the substantive verb. To form this 
tense, in the 1 st sing., ^ 3 , and in the 2 nd plur., gr, is added 
to the imperfect participle. I have noted no special 
tei minations for the other persons. Before the above tense- 
end mgs xr (e) is commonly inserted; thus, ftnrff 

, ‘having eaten thy father, I could then eat thee.’ 
for p. ^ is employed for the fern., as in the following, where, 
in the first stanza, ^ is omitted before in the 2 nd plur.; 
^TT MSRf XpftXTT I fw $<Ff tfT ^fr 

‘ bad you met me first, great sage, I, bowing my head, would 
have heard your advice.’ jr, again, is sometimes hardened to 


^ET, and or substituted for ^3 in the 1 st sing.; thus, 
sifiiHff Urt *{z *jt 1 ?fr tw ^ ‘had i 

known that the earth had become destitute of warriors, then 
I had not (by) making (this) decree become a laughing-stock.’ 
One more example will suffice; ^ ^ eft ^ , 

^ TW ftnj ‘had you come like a sage, the 

youths had placed, O Lord, the dust of your feet upon 
their heads.’* 


549. The Past Imperfect is formed in the Rdmdyun 

by combining with the imperfect participle instead of 
ILL. vjt ; thus, TT?i 5j*Rrl TW ih, ‘(his) heart was 

keeping guard at the women’s apartments.’ The tense is 
much less frequent than in modern Hindi. 

550. 1 he tense mentioned under § 491, as an Inceptive 

Imperfect, is much more common in the Rdmdi/an than in 
Braj prose. Examples are ^rnifT JTTZj ‘ they 

began to bury (it) there in a field;’ ‘they began 

to inquire/ 


i his inflected archaic tense, derived from the Sk. present participle, 
dialectic in Hindi, is much more extensively used, in various senses, in some 
of the cognate languages, ns Sindhi, Marathi, etc. See Bournes: Comp. 
Gramm*, vol. iii., pp. 126-131. 


The 
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thf jid^n D 551. The Indefinite Perfect, is commonly employed in the 

Rdntdyan to express action completed, whether in the past, 
present or future. The compound participial forms employed 
in High Hindi to express the various temporal and modal 
modifications of such completed action, very rarely occur. 

The most of them, indeed, are quite unknown. As in the 
case of the imperfect, two forms of the perfect tense occur, 
the one, consisting merely of the participle, the other, 
inflectional. 

552. The participial form of the perfect differs from that 

of High Hindi, precisely in the same manner as the imperfect 
participle; viz., by the substitution of a for the final long d. 
Thus, for cfifi, - said,’ we have sjjf for ^r, * remained,’ Tf 3 
etc. This is inflected to ^ for the feminine, giving, e.g., such 
forms as Wlf*!, for H.H. But the final ^ is 

often lengthened for the sake of the metre. Further examples 
are :— ‘ he went and entered a cave 
in a great mountain ;’ qjf HWlf, ‘ Sugriv said, Hear ! ’ 

a. In the masc. plural the. inflection -5 is very often 
assumed, so that the form of this tense thus frequently 
becomes identical-with that found in High Hindi. 

h. Observe, that after roots in w or ^ft, ^ is commonly 
inserted; as, ?r cRTf ‘what have I destroyed;’ 

Wfr fiPflWT> £ he struck him to the earth.’ 

553. It will be observed that an exceeding ambiguity characterizes 
many verbal forms in the Rdmiyan. What with the extreme attrition of 
many once distinct forms, and the frequent prosodial modifications of final 
vowels, one and the same form has come to represent several different parts 
of tlie verb. Thus, e.g., may he 2nd or 3rd sing., of the cont. or 
abs. fut., or of the imperf. or pres.; or 1st, 2nd or 3rd sing. perf. Again, 

may be 2nd or 3rd sing, of the cont. or abs. fut., or of the imper. or 
pres.; or 1st, 2nd or 3rd fem. perf., or the conj. participle ; or, again, it 
may be used to represent the H.H. perf. part. masc. in the passive con¬ 
jugation, as, e.g., if < it cannot at all be told.’ 
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a^ain, may he 1st, 2nd or 3rd fem. of the perf., or it may be the conj. 
part., with the final vowel lengthened metri gratis. This remark 

^ill he abundantly illustrated by referring to the citations made in the 
preceding and the following paragraphs. 



554. In the case of active transitive verbs, the passive The Passive 
construction mentioned in § 412 (1), is often employed; i.e., 
the verb is made to agree, not with the subject, but with the 
object of the action in gender and number. As the post¬ 
position % does not occur in this dialect, the subject, when a 
pronoun, is simply put in the inflected form, where such form 
happens to exist. But as no nouns are inflected in the sing., 
it comes to pass that very often, (as where, e.g., subject and 
object are both masc. sing.,) the construction is in outward 
form identical with the active construction of intransitive 
verbs. Examples are : sft U*J ‘that 

lord whom you (sc. Pdrvati) saw wandering in the forest ; 5 
Wlfil rf srtaft, ‘thou hast asked piety 

‘ I have beaten those who have beaten me.’ 


555. Besides the more common passive construction of 

this tense in transitive verbs, the active construction also 
very often occurs, after the regular idiom of all the 
modern eastern dialects. Thus, . . . cftf% *rpT 

‘for three thousand years she ate bcl* leaves,’_ 

where the reference is to Umd^ afterward the wife of Shiv. 
Similar is the construction in the following: qng 

‘one said, take (them) alive;’ ^ gjrij, ‘blessed they 
who bore them7* ^ ?* T7rr , ‘ they beheld the two 

brothers/ 

556. Instead of the above forms of the perfect, which are 
to be regarded as characteristic of the dialect, the forms (K. 
and B.) in ant i qf tj ^ and ^,) also occur. Thus, qsfq 

‘the monkey fell at (his) feet;’ *rf?j 

tlie .TZglc marmelos, the leaves of which are held sacred to Shiv. 
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UTRff> ' Narad the sage sent Garur? 6 to give/ 

and %*rr, ‘to take/ sometimes make the perf. and %^jt, 

also and 


Infl. Perf. in 
the ltd may an. 


557. The inflected perfect is formed hy adding to the 
perfect participle, in the Sing., (1) ^; (2, 3,) and in the 
Plur ., (1, 3,) or (2) ^. For the feminine, these 
terminations are added to the fern, form of the participle. 
Before all these endings, TJ eis often inserted or takes the place 
of a final short a. This inflected perfect is used in the active 
construction only. Examples are:—*1 ^3, 
‘ through the sight of thee, I (fem.) have become free from 
sin;' cp 5TR;ir ‘you know for what 

reason I have come;' ^ ‘until now 1 

have remained a virgin ;’ TETrft ‘ Bhavdrn 

remained in the body of Satif Vi *1113?, 'the 

lord of birds went to Biranchi ;' ‘ he 

declared his own name;’ rfnj tlT? ‘they 

cast upon him trees (and) mountains;’ Tftfl 3n\f ^ 

«rrt', ‘you have slain me like a hunter;’ ‘you (O 

Umd) have forgotten good.’ 


a. In the 2nd and 3rd sing., the termination f^T is often 
substituted for ^; thus, f^tj ?ftf^ |nrfo, ‘he has beaten 
nie like an enemy.’ And this sometimes becomes f\|, as in 
the future; thus, ^ sflff sUTT^ff HfiTfT, ‘now for what 
hast thou come and waked me?’ In the following, ^ is 
possibly the emphatic participle; tfiff vf m 

tWgT^Tj ‘ he could not tell the sorrow as it really was.’ 


b. Observe that these terminations are in like manner 
added to the irregular participles noted in § 560. Thus, 
•tT'O • ‘ he has robbed me of property 

and wife;’ 3 iWT, ‘you have accomplished aU 

(your) work.’ 

Oth^r Tenses fi/SQ * . - 

15 ibt- Perfect. 1 s remarked above, the indefinite perfect, in its 

various forms, commonly takes the place of all the tenses of 
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the perfect in High Hindi. Very rarely, however, we find a 
contingent perfect, and a past perfect formed by the com¬ 
bination of the perfect participle with the verb as an 
auxiliary. Thus, ^ c the two 

brothers had gone to see the garden / and, again, 

f^fTT ‘one maiden companion, sporting 

with Sit a, had gone. 5 


559. The irregular forms of the perfect of certain verbs, irregular ?er- 
already noticed in Braj and High Hindi, occur also with 
dialectic variations, in the Rdmdyan. Tlius, from ‘to 
he/ we have in the perfect, Sing., or ; Plur ., 

S|, etc. ; from TR^T, ‘to determine/ in the perfect 'E^. 

‘to go/ sometimes makes the perfect ipspS, (H.H. ?P3rf), 
plur., etc.; and also, more rarely, plur. Besides 
these, note also, or f|rTj, ‘killed/ perf. plur. from and 
perf., (for H.H. WT), from Examples are:— 

^T, ‘the sorrow which then was; 5 

‘people were slain by diseases and 
bereavements. 5 The Rdmdyan, besides the common present 
and future forms from ^utT, also exhibits a present formed 
on the base or , from the ultimate root, of the 
perf. ?r*n. Thus, ‘seeing the bow, 

they went away. 5 


560. The verbs ^»rr, %*IT, in the Rdmdyan, 

present not only such forms of the perfect as f^f, 

etc., but also, as in Braj, ‘did/ ‘done/ 

‘given, 5 ‘gave; 5 , ‘taken, 5 ‘took;’ very often 

apocopated; as, e.g., ‘whom has 

not greed jnade mad ? ’ 

«• As elsewhere remarked, the final f of these forms is 
dioppcd by many old writers, whence etc. 

1 bus, m the Sabhd Bilds, f^?? ‘ (he) has made 

affliction a touch-stone/ 
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[§§ 561-564. 


b. Similarly, in the Rdmdyan, and other archaic poetry, 
the perfect of pure verbs in also often terminates in vj: 
as, *jfir ^?sfa ‘ hearing (this) the Ten-shouldered was 

enraged;’ c all rejoiced.’ Or the termination 

may be ; thus,, oiiTTft fi^T^ * (lie) went around the 
whole world.’ 


561. In one instance, again, in the Udmdyan , the perfect 
is made to terminate in as in the Bhojpun, Maithili and 
Mfigadhi dialects; thus, ^tfq angrily he 

rushed toward heaven;’ where is for H.H. from 

^T?!T, ‘ to run,’ ‘to rush.’ 


562. In one passage, again, we have a perfect terminating 
in 7 ; (for the just mentioned), as in the following;— 
again roared the Ten-headed.’ 

^ n Verbal 563. Sometimes, for the modern forms of the perfect, 

1‘ orma in the 

iUmdyan . Sanskrit or Prakrit forms are employed. Thus, for II.H. 

fw, ‘done,’ and ?T7n, ‘gone,’ we often find the correspond¬ 
ing Sk. forms, sSJH and 31??, as in the following:—ffi ufa 
?i?T «T ‘whose understanding have these not defiled ?’ 

(lit., ‘made unclean’); ?;ff WT 317? WT41T tf?Bi, ‘in this 
way passed that day.’ 

564. Besides the participles, referred to in the last para¬ 
graph, various other Sanskrit conjugational forms occur in the 
Rdmdyan. It will be sufficient, for the most part, merely 
to notice them, without giving lengthy examples in each 
case, Most common (1) is the Pres. Parasmni, of the 1st 
eonj.-. thus, 1st sing. MSTffi? or TRTnf*?, ‘I salute;’ Wlf??, 
‘I behold;’ gpnfir (for sr^nf*?), ‘I repeat:’ 3rd plur. Wf?7l, 
‘they behold;’ ‘they speak;’ ‘they roar;’ 

fMTJifrfi, ‘they behold.’ Thus, 3? *?7?3? 

‘whom ascetics, having toiled, behold;’ WflTfTffatTR' ^Tt?»i, 
‘ I salute without ceasing the glorious Rum .’ The 2nd sing, 
ot the Sk. subst. verb, occurs in the following, in com- 
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bination with the relative and correlative pronouns : 

cf^T ^*1 «hRT«Tt, ‘ thou art that which thou art; thy 
feet we adore! 3 


(2) The following forms of the Pres . A'tmane also occur: 

1 st plur., «ror*n|, f we salute ; 3 ‘ we remember ; 3 

*T5n?Tf ? c we worship . 3 Examples are:— VTcHiq 

‘that lord of existence we remember ; 3 ftcST , 

‘ Hum's lord we ever worship . 3 

(3) The following Sk. imperatives, 3rd sing. Parasmai , are 

also found, viz.: cr^tcT, ‘let him extend ; 3 ‘let him 

dwell ; 3 ‘let him save . 3 More frequent is the 3rd sing, 
imper. of the subst. verb, usually in the formula of per¬ 
mission, ‘let it be so ; 3 as, 

‘ Let it be so, said the Treasury of Compassion. 5 

(4) The 2nd sing. Imper . Parasmai of two or three words 

is not infrequent; as, xnff, ‘do thou protect ; 3 ‘do 

thou save ; 3 thus, xnff ‘Protect, protect 

(me) 1 O thou deliverer from the dread of existence ! 3 

5G5. The following Prakritic verbal forms also occur, rmk. Verbal 

. _ ^ ^ ^ c i , «r Forms in the 

viz.:— for Sk. flifacr., ‘composed;’ as, XTOTER 
fspfart, ‘who composed the lldmdi/an ;’ for H. qi%, 

Sk. 3rd siug. pres., ‘ he tellsfr\%, for Sk. f?TCJf?!j 

3rd sing. pres, from root ^n, ‘he stands;’ qf^[, ‘I salute,’ 
for Sk. 1st Sing. Jttmane ; as in Tqqr*I«T, 

‘again, I salute the wicked;’ for Sk. «?Tnf?T, 1st sing, 

pres., ‘I adore;’ as in c * adore with¬ 
out ceasing the glorious llaghuhir ;’ and also • 

Finally, in a single instance, we have a Prakrit reduplicated 
perfect, for Sk. from qvi, ‘to increase;’ as in 

tlie following; falfR, ‘as sensual enjoyment 

grows (even) on one serving (the gods).’ 


* For the elision of 'qj initial, see §§ 52, 59. 
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Passive in the Kg's* rr . u . , 

Ji a may an. ^oo. i He passive is commonly formed by conjugating the 

verb 3 n»rr, ‘to go,’ together with the perfect participle, or, 
more commonly, with the root of the verb combined with 
the suffix Thus, 3j^j *?ffxr ^rf?I Stiff ^ ‘(the deeds 
of Ram) cannot be sung in ten million kalpas ;’ 5TTtT 
‘that is not told,’ i.e., ‘cannot be told.’ 


a. But besides the above, a Prakritic present passive often 
occurs, which is formed by adding to the root, after f as a 
union-vowel, the termination unchanged for gender or 
number; thus, ‘even these are wor¬ 

shipped in virtue of their disguise;’ TOmrftttal m 

‘with the servant of the lord of deception, deception 
is employed. 5 

567- Causal verbs are formed in the Rdmdyan, by adding 
or to the root of the primitive, for the First, and <?x 
for the Second Causal. Many verbs, however, as in High 
Hindi, instead of adding these letters to the root, form the 
First Causal by lengthening or gunatmg the medial vowel of 
the root. Both Causals occur in the following: ife- 

I fffaf qfviT^T, ‘he caused the 

body of the king to be washed according to the Fed, (and) 
made a most beautiful chariot.’ and make their 

causals, f^RT and f^RRT. 


a. Observe, that many verbs, which in High Hindi form 
ihe Causal by the addition of a syllable, in the Rdmdyan 
follow the other method. Thus, e.g., for H.H. gpsTRT, ‘to 
>urn,’ and ‘to call,’ the Rdmdyan often uses 

, ( 0r and as, e.g., § *ff* T ^IT, < V vho 

;r bu T “ f Brahmans ;’ ^ . he called 

ls u pnght servants. 5 

na t °™ SiMa " y "’ ot of " ,e C ™ s ”> '» to termi- 

is for aS fo !‘° wln g’ " here JVISr, 

3 ’ 3 W • • • «. fulfil iny desire.’ 
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c. Occasionally, again, the characteristic or of the 

Causal, is contracted to ^T- Thus, in the following, f^rT? is 
for f^rreff; W fwt, ‘Ws Tips quiver, (and) 

angry are his eyes.’ 

d. When a syllable is added to a close root, to form the 

Causal, the usual shortening of a medial long vowel in the 
primitive, is not infrequently neglected. Thus, lor H.H. 
ftjTRT, ‘to call,’ and ‘to show,’ we have sometimes, 

as, c.g., 'ci ‘thou, calling a 

Brahman.’ 

568 The various .Compound verbs explained §§ 425-465, Compound 

# r . D \erbs in the 

also occur in the Rdmdyan and similar poetry. r>ut it is Edmdyun, 
important to notice that the parts of the compound are 
separated at pleasure, often by many intervening words, or, 
again, are often inverted in order, as the exigencies of the 
metre may demand. All these various compounds, more¬ 
over, present forms more or less divergent from those of 
High Hindi. Thus, 

(1) In all such compounds as are formed in High Hindi 
with the conj. part., the termination ^ (or %) is retained. Ex¬ 
amples will be found on almost every page. Thus, 

^ s[ * how can the moonlight forsake the moon ? 5 ; 

*ncT %rf ‘ calls, as it were, the passing traveller/ 

So also, ^ft ‘ as tbe servants 

Hari rectify (all) these; 5 where cannot be separately 

translated, but must be connected with as a com¬ 
pound, =H.IL . In the following, again, the 

parts are inverted and the final ^ of the primary verb length¬ 
ened, metri gratui; Wt loveliness 

of the river, who can tell? 5 ; where eft lor ^ 

H.H. aft*| ^cTT !• 

Rem, The student will do well to take especial notice of the separation 
and inversion of the parts of compounds and the frequent lengthening of 
this final ^; as these are among the marked peculiarities of the poetic 
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style, whirh, until recognized and understood, greatly embarrass the 
reader who is familiar only with prose Hindi. 

(2) ^ alone is often appended to the root in participial 
combinations, where in High Hindi we should have or it. 
Thus, ^IRT, lit., ‘seeing Ram and 

Ripudal are coming along;’ where High Hindi would have 
the first has become x> and the last is changed 
to to rhyme with the following stanza. 


569. Desiderative, Inceptive, Permissive, and Acquisitive 
Compounds present in the Ramdyan a variety of forms. 

(1) The Desiderative is sometimes formed with the perfect 

participle, as in High Hindi; as, fwf ’qTfT ‘ I 

wish to marry.’ 

(2) All these are also often formed, as in High Hindi, with 
the infinitive in Thus, ’SR ’tnpft, ‘ dost (thou) now 
wish to die ?’; ?ftff WR j*, ‘let me go;’ 

^IT?IT, ‘ he then began to seek for Sugriv.’ 

(3) But especially common in combination with the 

secondary verb is an inflected verbal noun in -gr or % 
Thus, YTTiTF ‘you desire to hear the 

mysterious attributes of Ram ;’ ^ s? ‘ for 

what reason didst thou not allow (me) to do (it) ;’ 

*R ‘when the keepers began to forbid them.’ 

For the final if, is sometimes written ; thus, cfj^, ,« he 
began to tell.’ 

(4) This tj is sometimes further reduced to \ (metri gratid, 

% ; thu RW xf* *TC ‘ if thou wish to bathe in 

this lake, brother;’ *rrg ^ URT, ‘whose 

exploits no one was permitted to behold.’ And it also 
becomes as, THT ^ *pt siRT, <he began t0 

i e learse the virtues of Ham Chandra .’ All these forms may 
sn ci-^separation or inversion like those above mentioned: 
2 ft Wl? srRT, ‘many arrows began to rain;’ 
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^fTO«T 5ITO ^5f«l H=f ^RT3 Jj ‘ lie then begun to repeat liis own 
name.’ * 



570. The Avadhi, it will be observed, in the verb ns in the pronouns, Avadhi and 
closely follows the Old Baiswdrl of the Rt'mdyan. The dialect of Riwd Con 3 u * 

does not differ widely front that of Avadh. In both we may notice in ° 
some words, the extreme abrasion of the leading verb before the 
auxiliaries, already noted in Kumaoni. This is well illustrated by such 
formsjis Av. 3J (f em . *| Xff. *T Tff>) for H H - 

’TO $5 It. f, 7tT, = H.H. SHSITf. ^IT- In the dialect of 

Riwa, If final in a root is often changed to '-gT before the terminations. 

Thus, ^T, ait<T» = H.H. ^3TT, iflij, I» both the 

dialects of Avadh and Riwa, the verbs i*«n, %*IT, and add the 

terminations of the perfect to the irregular forms, aiK ^ 

. In the dialect of Avadh, ^ is often inserted instead of ^ before 
the terminations of the perfect. Thus for 11. H. ‘ gone,’ Av. has 

5 for ^«TRn> 4 made,’ etc., etc. In both Avadh and Riwa, 

Me find a past contingent imperfect tense analogous to that mentioned at 
§ 548, as occurring in the R<inn'ujan:\ As previously remarked, neither 
in these nor in other Eastern colloquials does the Western Hindi 
construction with % occur. 


571. In the Bhojpuri, Mdgadhl, and Maithili dialects, we have a still BhojpCiri 
wider divergence from the High Hindi type of conjugation, and an * ull .i u o a ^° n - 
increasing approximation to the Baugali conjugational system. Each of 
these dialects, like the Avadhi, Ri\v6i, and the Old Baiswari, is marked 
l>y a much larger use of inflected forms than we tind in High Hindi. 

bus, in addition to the periphrastic form of the present, each of these, 
like many of the western colloquials, has also an inflected present. 

Similarly, where in western dialects, the perfect participle alone is used for 
the indefinite perfect, these dialects have all retained for this tense a lull 
set of inflective endings. After the same analogy, the imperfect participle, 

"bich in Western Hindi is employed without personal affixes, ns a 
past contingent tense, in these dialects is furnished, for this tense, with a 
complete set of personal terminations in both genders. Especially note¬ 
worthy, again, is the large development of honorific forms of conjugation. 


* This is a corruption of the ^ marking the place of 

the elided . Compare the remarks in § 90. 
t See Table XXII. 
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While in the western Hindi these are restricted to certain persons of the 
imperative and, rarely, the future, in these dialects they are employed in 
all tenses. In Maithili, indeed, one may say that we have two complete 
conjugations, the one honorific, the other non-honorific. 

a. While singular and plural forms occur, much confusion exists as to 
their use. In particular, plural forms are constantly used for the singular 
in an honorific sense, where no special honorific forms exist. r Ihe rules as 
to the shortening of long vowels under certain conditions, with theii 
exceptions, as given in §§ 117> 118, are to be carefully noted. 'I hey 
receive illustration in all the following Tables. 

572 . The paradigms of the inflected present and preterite, in Bhojpuri, 
etc., are given in Table XXL It is to be observed that the rule for the short¬ 
ening of an antepenultimate vowel, which is applied in the preterite, is not 
applied in the present. Thus, we have ‘ I see,’ but ^^ff, * I saw.* 

Besides the forms given in the Tables, the inflected present has honorific 
forms in f^TT and for the 2nd and 3rd persons. In Saran, besides the 
forms given in the Tables, the inflected perfect indefinite has the following 
honorific forms. The 1st person, to express respect to an object in the 3rd 
person, takes the termination ; as, ifi *1 

saw the king;’ aud, to express respect to an object in the 2nd person, it 
takes the termination ^I^o; as, ^ ‘ I sa ' v your 

honour.' The 2nd person, to express respect to an object in the 3rd 
person, takes the termination ^ ‘you 

saw the gentleman. 5 

a . To form a non-honorific plural, Wo may he affixed to the plural 
terminations in the verbal conjugation throughout; this W° is written in 
Grierson’s Grammar as a separate word ; thus, W ‘ they saw.' 

Also, in S&ran, the 2nd person plural of the inflected perfect indefinite 
takes the termination ’WSTW* when it is intended to show contempt to an 
object in the 3rd person; as, H » ‘you heat the 

barber;’ where ‘the barber’ is spoken of with contempt. 

573 . In the inflected perfect indefinite, neuter verbs commonly, though 
not invariably, drop the terminations and in the 3rd masc. 
singular, and also take in the 3rd fern, singular, and in the 3rd fern, 
plurak Thus while the active transitive verb, has the 3rd mnsc. 

singular, 

‘ he saw3rd fern, singular* ‘ she sawand 

drd fem. plural, ‘ they (fem.) saw ;* the neuter verb, ‘ to 
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fall, more commonly has, for each of these respectively, f^prf^f, 

and 


5/4. The periphrastic present imperfect in etc. (Table XX), 

differs only in appearance and not in meaning, from the full periphrastic 
form with the present participle and auxiliary. It has been formed from 
it by the omission of the initial ^ of qTT£» according to § 89, and the 
common change of ^ to T, and fusion of the auxiliary with the principal 
verb. 


575. Bhojpuri makes the Noun of Agency by adding to the root either 
the suffix or fnj; thus, from ‘to see,’ we have 

one who sees/ or also Three forms of the 

verbal noun occur. The first consists of the root alone; the second is 
formed by the addition of <jjf; the third, by the addition of ^ to the root. 

Of these the oblique forms terminate respectively in JJ, and (in the 
only) p, or <?jf. Thus, from ‘to see,’ we have the following 

f»rms, vms obi., ^l|, (in the \V„ ^*|,); obi., 0“ 

tlle XV., obi., (only in the \V.,) 

a. Beames makes the acc. singular of the verbal noun in if; 
givingas examples, *\o « they would not give a hearing;’ 

» it will probably be/ But this idiom, it may be remarked, 
ls not confined to Bhojpuri, as I have often heard in the Central Doab 
such expressions ns %% *\ o « he will not drink i} ♦nf^l *\o 
the} >vdl not mind. According to Beames, for the conjunctive participle 
as given in the Tables, Bhojpuri commonly uses the oblique perfect 
participle with a postposition; thus, TP[, ‘on knowing,’ etc. 

5/6. In the present imperfect, besides the periphrastic form with the M&gadhi 
imperfect participle, common in other Hindi dialects, M&gadhi also ^ un J ll - ati(m * 
substitutes for the imperfect participle, an oblique form of the verbal noun, 
hi combination with the auxiliary; giving such alternative forms as 

‘I am seeing,’ and ^ or ift, etc., ‘ I see.’ An 

analogous periphrastic tcusc is also formed with the same oblique verbal 
noim in combination with the past tense of the substantive verb, , etc.; 
aS ’ V& 1^, etc., rendered by Grierson simply, ‘ I saw,’ etc. 

57 In the P ast contingent perfect, f ^ may be added to emphasize 
u ea of past time. In the inflected perfect the following differ- 
ences obtain between active and neuter verbs, lu the 2ud singular, 
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besides the terminations used in the active verb,* neuter verbs also have 
"TT and as or ‘ thou didst fall.’ In the 3rd singular, 

instead of the terminations tJTf and of active verbs, neuter verbs 

have tjf and <3^ ; ns, e.g., TTFfTM or ‘he struck,’ but fjR^T 

or ‘ he fell/ In the 3rd plural, neuter verbs do not use 

the terminations and In the periphrastic tenses with the 

perfect participle, where active verbs take the oblique form of the 
participle, as in ‘had I seen,’ and TfTT^T ‘ I shall have 

struck/ neuter verbs use the direct form, as, ‘ had I fallen ; 5 

f*n;^ i shall have fallen/ 


578. Tiie Noun of Agency, in Magadhi, is formed by the addition to 
the verbal noun in or f% of the affix ifR\ The verbal nouns, except 
that in ^, as iu Bliojpun, liave an oblique form, in JJ and 

Conjugation. Tlle Maitbili is distinguished from all the dialects exhibited in 

this Grammar, by the extraordinary exuberance of its verbal forms. 
Although only a part of the tenses are exhibited in full in the Tables, it 
possesses all the tenses which are found in High Hindi, aud in each of these 
uses a bewildering variety of diverse forms, equalled in no other dialect. 


580. As already observed, Maithili is remarkable among the dialects 
of North India, for its frequent use of that Prakriric 5fj, of which we have 
had frequent occasion to speak, and which seems to have had so much 
influence in determining the form of a large number of Tadbhava words in 
tiie dialects of North India. Hut while in most of the Hindi dialects this 
where once used, has disappeared, giving rise to new combinations of 
then concurrent vowels, in Maithili, as to a much more limited extent in 
M&gadhi, it still maintains its place, and most of all in the verbal forms. 
In these it is sometimes added to the root, as, e.g., in the substantive verb, 
f^^i for Sj; sometimes to the tense stem, as in , ‘ he saw’ 

(tense stem, ^?T), 3TTOftf*f, ‘th#y struck;’ and sometimes, again, 
to the personal terminations, especially those in ^JT and as, 

_>ou will see;’ ‘he fell;’ and occasionally to others, ns] 

’ ‘ nd P lur - imperative, ‘sleep ye;’T^cfi, ‘you will obtain.’ 
ff is similarly added; as in the strong form of the present of tiie 
•<-. tne auxiliary substantive verb, j??T, etc., for H.H. 


* See Table XXL 
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581. In MaithiK conjugation, a long- vowel preceding- ^ or in a 

nal syllable, is regularly shortened in any tense but the contingent future, 
hus for the^M&gadhi inflected perf. 3rd sing., 5*%, ‘be became, 5 
ait nli has *1%^; so also the imperfect participle of ‘to see, 5 

with a light final syllable, is but with the heavy termination in 

TJ is shortened to JJ, giving ^|cl. 

In the Tables will be noticed many terminations containing an 
aspirated mute, ns etc. These have arisen from the union of ^ 

'vitl^a preceding smooth mute. Thus, is for 

° r , for , etc., etc. 

582. All the periphrastic tenses denoting perfect or complete action 
<ue formed in Maithill after a two-fold manner; viz , by the combination 
*>f the auxiliary, either with the perfect participle, as in Western Hindi; 

' ith the inflected perfect, peculiar to these eastern dialects. In the 
mtr case > *be direct form of the participle is used in the neuter verb, 
blique foim in the active, and the auxiliary alone is inflected; in the 
r case, the inflections attach only to the leading verb, and the 
auxiliary is used throughout in the 3rd pers. singular. These two forms 
a' e used with equal frequency, and appear to have the same meaning * 
Maniples nre:-f^t *1°, or gfjf, ‘I ],ave fallen;’ 

^°> or ‘lie has beaten.’ 


583. In tiie inflected perfect, the terminations differ to some extent in 
tiie case of active and of neuter verbs, as follows: 

In the 2nd niasc. singular, besides the terminations of active verbs, 
neuter verbs may take W, f, and f f. 

^ In tiie 3rd masc. singular, transitive verbs take the terminations, Tjg;, 
; neuters either take no termination, or else IT, ticfj, 

WT* or^ft^R. 

In tiie 3rd masc. plural, transitives take the terminations, cfif, TF, 
and ^TTcf ; neuters, •sm, 

* Tt- W, and 

In the 3rd fem. plural, transitives take tiie terminations, cjft, 
and neuters, , and |cf. 

584. It is to he noted that the majority of Maithill verbal forms to 
some extent may be used interchangeably, the difference .being merely 
a matter of local or personal linbit. This remark, however, is not of 
uni\ crsal application, and the use of certain forms is determined by another 
principle. W hile in a il the Hindi dialects, different forms are to some 

* See Table XX. 
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586 . 


extent employed, according as it is desired to refer to the subject of the verb 
respectfully, or otherwise; in Maithili, this distinction is extended so as 
also to include reference, honorific or non-honorific, also to the object of 
the verb. Grierson gives the following principles as regulating the 
preference of verbal forms in so far as they are determined by this 
latter consideration. 


(1) When the object, direct or indirect, in any person, is referred to 

with much respect, the terminations in or TJoT) are commonly 

employed. In the 2nd plural, when an object in the 3rd plural is referred 
to with respect, the termination is used. 

(2) When the object, direct or indirect, is in the 1st or 3rd person and 

is regarded as inferior, the terminations iu x[, and TJcR are used. 

(3) When the object, direct or indirect, is in the 2nd person, and is 
regarded as inferior to the speaker, the terminations ending in ^ft or 
^I'Tqfi are preferred. 

When it is referred to with respect, is employed. The same 

terminations are used with reference to an object in the 3rd person, 
regarded as inferior, when the subject is in the 2nd person. 

In the contingent future, negative contingent imperfect, and the 
iuflected perfect, the 1st personal forms are often used in an honorific 
sense for the 2nd.* 


585. In those conjugational forms which are formed with the imperfect 
participle and an auxiliary, it is to be observed that the c? of the 
participle is often elided, in which case the participle and auxiliary 
are written as one word. Thus one may say and write, either ^?|cT iff , 
or^wif, ‘I see;’ , or , * I was seeing; ’ fJTtcT 

Tit. or fjitrft, ‘ I was falling,’ etc., ctc.f In the w r est, this is 
sometimes changed to giving such forms, e.g., as for 

or , ‘ he sees.’ But this change is not made in the 

1st pers. singular. 

^ 586. In Maithili, the Noun of Agency is formed either by the affix 
added to the root, or by the affixes or added to the 

For full explication and illustration of these rules, see Seven 
Grammar*, part vi. pp. 32-36. 

t <:i, l ”Pare the Analogous formation of the Bh. pres.imperf.,^(3crWf, 
> ■, fvi srrgrY, etc, where, however, the initial letter of the auxiliary, 

ln8t<M< uf ti,e ^ of * he participle, suffers elision. Vid. supra., § 574. 
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verbal noun in or f%. TheVerbal Nouns are formed as in Bhojpuri, 
with variants, as in for ^7^, and ^T^To for . The first form is 

inflected to JJ, or JJ, the second, to and the third, to ^T. Tlius, from 
‘ to see,’ come the verbal nouns, or ^f<=l, obi.,^7^ or ^<^'6; 
or old., ; and obi., ^7=n=TT- 

537. With the possible exception of TT^T» ‘to determine,’—as to the Bh., Mg., and 
existence of which in these dialects I have no information—the verbs noted Verbs^^ 11 ^ 
as irregular in High Hindi, § 391, are also irregular in the east. Also 
‘to seize,’ follows the conjugation of These two in 

Bhojpuri, Magadhi, and Maithili substitute <$o and for and 
in the infinitive, and the conjunctive and perfect participles, with their 
derived tenses, giving such forms as the following: Bh. inf., 
perf. 3rd sing., H.H. cfiTTlT, Mt. conj. part., ^BRo cfjo or 

^\o, = H.H. Nig. perf. 3rd sing., II.H. The 

substitution of Tjf for in the root of TRT?U, ‘ to die,’ 

often takes place in Bhojpuri also in the contingent future, the past 
conting. imperfect, aud the infinitive. The same is true also in N. and 
W. Maithili; in central and eastern Maithili, however, the irregularity is 
confined to the perfect participle and its derived tenses, and the infinitive; 
while in the extreme south, the verb is regular throughout. In some 
parts ot the Maithili area, Tfo is the substitute for giviug, e.g., such 
forms as the perf. part., or ffcfT, ‘dead,’ = H.H. i?^T- Other 

instances of these irregularities are the following : Bh. past conting. 
imperf. 3rd sing., YHHcT, = H.H. IT, ‘had he died;’ N. Mt. past 
conting. imperf. 1st sing., *T^?q£, ‘had I died;’ imperf. part., 

‘dying.’ oi of, to go, has the root for j in the 

perfect participle and the derived tenses, as in High Hindi. In all these 
dialects, the verbs or ‘to give,* or ‘to take,’ are 

extremely irregular throughout; but lack of space forbids the full 
exhibition of their peculiarities. They are given with abundant fulness 
in Grierson’s Seven Grammars. 


588. All the three dialects under present discussion, form First and Bli., Mg., and 
Second Causals from verbal roots, as in High Hindi. The mode of ^ Ulsa ^* 
formation agrees with the Braj; viz., is added for the First , and 
for the Second Causal. The last is often softened to and this, 
again, is combined with a preceding vowel, giving, e.g., from > 1 to 
see,’ == H.H. f^THTT- Variations 

from this type occur in Magadhi, which also optionally makes Causals by 
adding ^fl^ and ; and also in Maithili, which in some sub-dialects 
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adds for the First Causal, as High Hindi; or, ag*ain, hardens the 
^ of the causal to 


Ini., Mg., and 589. All these eastern dialects, like High Hindi, form a periphrastic 
Mt. Passive. , . „ 

passive by the combination of the perfect participle with the various 

dialectic equivalents of the H.H. verb, ‘to go;’ which is then 

conjugated throughout in combination with the participle. In addition to 

tliis, Bhojpuri and Maithili present also an inflected passive conjugation, 

formed by the addition of ^5fT to the root of the primitive verb. Hence 

we have, e.g., from the active ‘to see,’ the passive infinitive 

‘ to be seen, 5 as well as the inflected causal, ‘ to be caused 

to see, 5 ‘ to be shown. 5 It should be noted, however, that this inflected 

passive is not equivalent to the other periphrastic form, but rather 

indicates, not that something is done, but that it can be done; as 

in the High Hindi idiom, with the periphrastic passive, xft^ft 

®TqT ’5fTcft> ‘this book cannot be read by me; 5 where 

Bhojpuri, e.g., would have the inflected passive form, instead of 

*?ft 51T eft. 

AH.' Compound 590 ’ In £ eneral> In tensive, Potential, and Completive Compound 
Verbs. verbs are formed in Bhojpuri, Magadld, and Maithili, as in High Hindi, 

by adding the verbs indicated in §§ 427-434 to the root form of the simple 
verb. But sometimes \ is added to the root, as in the Rfunayan, and 
also, in S. Maithili, JJ. Also in S. Maithili, in Potentials, is 

sometimes used instead of Completives are commonly formed 

from the root, with or without the added \ or JJ ; but Maithili sometimes 
uses instead of this, the verbal noun in 5f, giving such alternative forms 
as and *§tJJ5f ‘tJoRoT, ‘ he has done eating.’ 

591. Frequentntives are formed as in Western Hindi, by conjugating 
the verb CT* *fiT5J, = H.H. with the verbal noup which 

agrees in form with the perfect participle. Hence we have, for H.H. 

Spft, ‘come often,’ Bh. Mg. cfix;°; Mt. 

W*T in some places Maithili uses in this combination tho 

verbal noun in nj, instead of that in 51. Desiderativcs are formed, ns in 
High Hindi, after the same analogy, only substituting the verb or 

for cjj^ej. 

^ 592. All these eastern dialects add the dialectic equivalents of H.H. 
^i^PdT, i»«rr, and xnWT, to the inflected form in JJ of the verbal noun of 
any verb, to form, by means of these severally, Inceptives, Permissives, 
Acqnisitites. in Maithili, the verbal noun sometimes takes the 
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inflection p instead of JF. These forms, it will be observed, are essentially 
identical with those found in the Ramayan, noted § 568 (1). Thus, we have, 
eg 1 ., Bh., ^TRT^T, = H.H. ‘he began to say; 5 Mg*., 

‘please let me speak;’ Mt., ‘to he 

allowed to sit,’ etc., etc. This same form is also sometimes used in all 
these dialects with instead of the verbal noun in to form 

Bcsideratives ; as in Bh., ^ ^T^rTF, ‘lie is about to die.’ But in 
Bhojpuri, when not immediate futurition but desire is to be expressed, 
these oblique forms are followed by the postposition % 01 ^n. 


5t>o. In many parts of the Maithili country, Continuatives and 
Progressives are formed, not only with the imperfect, but also with the 
perfect participle, after the analogy of, e.g., H.H. % ‘ they are 

to *° ln £ avva y* 5 It is to be noted, however, that this particular combination, 
although so common in High Hindi, is not used either in Maithili or in 
M&gadhi. Its place is taken by the Intensive compound, 

or snjn?. 

594. In the Tables of Conjugation which follow, only two 
of the periphrastic tenses are given under each participle ; 

Ut ^ ls to be understood that in most of the dialects * the 
other periphrastic tenses may be formed in the same manner 
as in High Hindi. The conjugation of the most important 
? cnsc * 0i 6 to be’ or ‘to become/ is given first, as this 

nsed in some of its forms as an auxiliary. It has not 
3eon thought necessary to give in every instance all the 
alternative forms in each dialect where such exist. They 
Ccln supplied, where wanting, from the preceding paradigms. 

N.B. It is to be noted that Bhojpun, besides the verb ftS .given 

ln ^ ie tables, has also a strengthened form of the same, which is 

Hgularly conjugated throughout, after the manner of a neuter verb, and 
lna y a ^ so h e use d as an auxiliary; also, that in this dialect the norn; mnsc. 
P*' J i*i[ i s used for both genders in both numbers} and that other forms 
specially assigned to these in the Tables are rare and poetic. It should 
nix) he noted that besides the perfect, etc., given iu Table XIX., 

Magndlu has also, like many other dialects, a perfect from the root 
regularly conjugated in both numbers. 

Xaipali seems to be the chief exception ; iu the Naipiili Gospel, at 
east ’ most of the periphrastic tenses do not occur. 


22 
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Ori in of In¬ 
finitives. 


Origin of the Verbal Forms. 



595. The various parts of the Hindi verb are either directly descended 
from corresponding’ Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, or are new modern com¬ 
binations of such ancient forms. 

596. The Hindi Infinitive appears under two general types, of which 
the characteristic letters are respectively n (n) and v {&). The ^-termi¬ 
nations are naun, no, no, nun , na or ndn, n ; the ^-terminations, van or 
vaun, vo or bo, b. Hoernle has conclusively proved that these two 
varieties of the Hindi infinitive are respectively derived from the two 
forms of the Sk. fut. pass. part. neut. ; the w-forms, from the participle 
in aniya ; the v (b)-forms, from the participle in tavya* Not only may 
all the dialectic variations of the two types he thus explained, but all the 
peculiarities of the use of the infinitive as a noun, an adjective, or an 
imperative, are thus accounted for, as originally exhibited in this Sk. 
participle, f Thus, e.g., we derive the inf. karnd ns follows :— Sk. (neut.) 
karanfyam, Ap. Pr. karanahan , archaic H. lcaranayam, Br. karnaun, K. 
karnon or kurno , M. karno, Me. karntin , H.H. karnd, E.H. karan . And 
the t’-forms of the same arise thus :—Sk. kurtavyam, Pr. kariavvam , 
kareavvam , Hr. karivaun or lcaravaun, M. karbo, E.H. karab . 

a. An infinitive, kardau, mentioned in De Tassy’s Grammar, I would 
explain by reference to another Prakrit form in davvam (for tavyam ) of 
this same affix. J 

b . We should expect the penultimate vowel in the u-forms to be 
lengthened, as in the corresponding Mnr&thf, kardve, but the shortening 
h probably due to the accent, which rests on the first syllable. 

c. Inasmuch as the Sk. fut. pass, part., when used as a noun, was 
declined like neut. nouns of tlie 1st Sk. deck, the H. ohl. infinitive in e or 
d must therefore he explained as a corrupted gen. sing.§ But the Brnj 
inflected infinitive in i has probably arisen from the Sk. loc. sing, in e, so 
that, e.g., karani presupposes an original Sanskrit form, kara\\iye. 


* Aid. Joum . As . Soc . Beng , Part I, No. 2, 1873 ; Comp . Gramm., 
\% 313, 314, 321. 

1 Vid. Monier-Williams: Sk. Grammar, §§ 902, 905, 908. 
t Vi»l. r h ■'<■ 11 : hint. Ling. Prac., § 12!), (3). 

§ Vid. § iao, a, b. 
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59^. The Imperfect Participle presents two general types; the one, Orison of Im- 
endm^ in a consonant or short vowel, as, e.g., the archaic kahant , Br. Participle. 
hzhtu, K. kahat ; the other, ending in a long vowel, e.g., G. chalanto or 
chaldo, Br. chaltau, M. chalto , H.H. c/ialtd. All these forms have 
arisen from the Sk. pres. part. Par. in at ; the n which in one or two 
dialects appears before t , belongs to the original Sk. base, and in Prakrit 
was always retained throughout the declension of the participle.* 


a. In accordance with the principles already illustrated, we must 
attribute the shorter participial forms to the simple Sanskrit participle; 
and the longer to an augmented participle formed by the Prakritic suffix 
Art.t Thus, in order of derivation, we shall have, e g., for the Sk. nom. 
masc. sing., chalan (from chalat) f Pr. chalanto , archaic H. chalant, K. 
chalntt , Br. chaltu or chalatu , E.fl. chalat;% and from an augmented 
Prakrit form, chalantako , G. chalanto and chaldo, Br, chaltau , M. chalto , 
a,l< l» final, y> H.H. rhaltd. The inflections are explained in § 190, a , b. 
The unique Kum&oni form in nun is connected by Beames with a form in 
unto. This last form I have heard in the adjacent state of Garliwal uear 
the snowy ranges, which confirms Beanies’ explanation. 


598. The Perfect Participle occurs under three general forms, of Origin of 
"bich. the 1st ends in a , the 2nd, in a long vowel, d , o , au , or e. In the Participle. 
3ul form, l is the characteristic letter of the termination. 


(1) The 1st and 2nd forms are derived from the Sk. past pass, 
participle in ta . The 1st form is to he explained, as in the imperf. 
participle, as having arisen from the simple Sk. part. The longer forms 
have conic from an increased Prakrit participle, ending in taka for ta.§ 
The y which in Br. and M. precedes the vowel-termination, has arisen 
from the i which, according to Vnrnruchi, was inserted before the par- 
ticipliil termination much more freely in Prakrit than in Sanskrit. [| To 
illustrate, the Eastern perf. participle, chain or chal, (in the passive 
conjugation, chali ,) has been reduced from the Sk. participle chalitah ; 


Vid. Monier-Williums: Sansk. Grammar , § 141 ; Lassen: Inst. Ling-. 
Pru § 127 (1). So also Beanies, except that he refers the E.H., inf. in » 
to the Sk. neut. verbal noun in nam. See Comp. Gramm ., vol. iii., § 74. 

t Vid, § 100. 

% Vid. § 85. 

§ So also Beames: Comp. Gramm , vol. iii., p. 124. 

II Vid. Prdk. Prak ,; vii., 32. 
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nliile from a Prakrit participle, chalitakah , have come the longer forms, 
thus:—Pr. chalitakah, chalitao, chaliao. Br. chalyau, M. chdlyo, K. 
chalOf H.H. chald . 


a. In the peculiar adjective form of the MdrwAri participle, formed with 
the affix ro, as chdlyoro, etc., ro is identical with tlie same affix in the 
pronominal adjectives, and is to he connected with the Sanskrit diminutive 
affix r, which in Prakrit was often added to nouns and adjectives with no 
suggestion of a diminutive sense. Similarly Sindhi adds to these partici¬ 
ples, ro or lo, and Marathi, Id, all of which affixes have the same origin. 

b. The peculiar Garhwdli participle in e, may be explained by the 
substitution of a for i as a union-vowel, and the insertion of a euphonic y, 
instead of sandhi as in the other dialects; thus:— chaldo, chalayo, 
chalaya , chale.* 


(2) It has been common to regard the l of the perfect participle in the 
eastern Hindi dialects,—found also in Gujerdti, Marathi, BangSli, and 
Oriya, as having arisen from the t of the Sanskrit participle, through cl, 

and r ' ® ut inasmuch as the change supposed, of r to l, is the exact 
reverse of that which these dialects constantly exhibit in other words, it is 
highly improbable that the law should have been uniformly reversed in 
this participle only. Nor 1ms it yet been proved that the use of this form 
in l, (which is found also in the Prakrit dialects, coexistent with those in 
d and r,) historically followed the use of the other forms. I am therefore 
inclined to believe, that in this participle in l, we have a form as ancient 
as the Sanskrit participle in t, and having no connexion with it.f 

(3) The irregular perfect participle of some verbs, ending in na, nd, 
etc., .s to be connected with the Sk. perf. pass, participle in na. Many 
verbs which in Sanskrit formed this participle with ta, in Prakrit preferred 

the affix na. Thus, e.g., we have in Prakrit, dinnu, for Sk. datta, whence 
H. dind, etc., for diyd. 

^ .in of Con- 599 . The Conjunctive Participle, in most of its forms, at least, most I 
°‘ ple - thmk) be C ° nnected " ith Sk. indccl. past act. participle in ya or tvd. 


* Vid., § 79, b. 

at th S " aS " Titten ’ fI,C Same view has bee »> suggested and argued 

: h " 

• S>ee his Comp. Gramm., vol. iii., pp. 195 , ] 3 (j. 
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(1) The Sk. termination ya in Prakrit became ia, whence, e.g., from 
t J' ° Ul ya ' 1>,% cftalia ’ Br. etc., ch&li, and chal. When the significant 

thu9 vao „ M , com f p „ d “ 

, crit Up e of the ever convenient root kri, ‘ to do,’ viz., kari or kur, (Sl“ 

IT l ? /Mn4, ;' VaS pressed iut0 service > » nd appended to the remainder 
o( , ° P ar ticiple ; whence, Br. chalikari, H.H. chalkar, etc. The 

M 101 a ffiv. ke or kai, is another form of this same participle, and has 

fu't)"- fl ° m >Wri ' tl>e elis ‘ 0n ° f T ’ and sandhi of a a“ d i* A still 
,( -‘t reduction gives ns the Gnrhwali aflix, k, for ke, as, e.g., in mdrik. 

coifiii ' ■ " " ddtdl * s added to the root in fllairwdri, to form such 

lei lln< f U part ‘ c ‘P ,es as rndrdne, sunkne, etc., we probably have the 
0 ,.' llmU Cr ° f ,he other Prakrit affix of the past act. participle, viz., tuna 
Pi. a ?"; 01 ‘ the ancie,,t Vedi(! tvunam .f Thus, e.g., for the Sk. mritvd, 

2 d " la> a/,, . la > whence, by the operation of the regular phonetic 

’ >n, “ aii S< »iarau, and maru, as in Mair. marline. 

alsewl 1 01 tl ,‘ e eX1>lanati0n ° f the s > 1,ab,e however, we must look 
this „« ’° r aUI '° Uffl ' ° ne ,ni » ht bc tempted at first thought to sec in 

l>-rticiid > V- ? 01,1 Frak,it “ ffix (ma ' as in the n ‘he similar Mardthi 
in nc U’i ' ' S C ei “ tha * tb ‘ S WOldd not account for the lengthened form 

this a,"?- r Ml0gUe 0, ‘ thiS Maimdr! P“ rtid I de is ‘a b e found, not in 
rem- s e t !! “ ‘ ^ G, ” erdtl » a,tici P le (*-). ™ which i 

has co, i r » a,,M ‘ er . 0f U ‘ C ° thCr Prakpit affix ia ’ wbi,e as Beames 
Wifi,. I, .7° >Semd ’+ ,s t0 be identified in origin with the ne or nen 
a fo ’ "i '." Jer ‘ lt ‘ “ nd some Hind ' dialects, is the sign of the objective ; 
c Pm < e,1Ved fr0m the Sk - Participle, lagya, H.H. lagi, through the 
i change of an initial l to n, an elision of g, and sandhi of the then 
a tent vouels.§ Both the Gujerdti and Mairwdri forms thus rest u 2 >on 


1 Ins is still used in E. Hindi in some phrases, for H.H. karke. 
JiV'7’ lmVe henfd a v ' lla ger sny, kus ke jut, ? = H.H. kaisd karke jdoge, 
f)( . ’ dol “® " ,,:i t, will you go ?i.e., ‘ how will you go?.’ This succession 
(J| . ° rmS 8 “ m * clearl y to show that Trumpp, in his excellent Sindhi 
Jiammar, is mistaken in identifying this ke with the Sindhi je, of the 

•“ne participle, and so with the Sk. affix, ya, Pr. ia. Vid. Sindhi 
** ram mar, p. 283, 

t Vid. Monier-Williams, Sansk. Grammar, § 555, a. 

i Comp . Gramm., vol. iii., p. 233. 

§ i or illustrations, see Beuuies: Comp. Gramm., vols. i., p. 248, ii., p. 2G0. 
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[SS 600, 601. 


tlie Sk. indecl. past act. participle; the former on the common form in ya, 
the latter on the Vedic form in tvdnam ; the former yielding 1 the termina¬ 
tion i y the other, u. Then, where the other dialects added to this abraded 
form, the conjunctive participle of kari , Mairwdri, with Gujer&ri, took 
for the same purpose the same participle of lagnd .* 

(3) With another form of this participle in iydna (§ 498) may be 
compared another Prakrit form in ddni ; ns, e.g., kariddni , whence, if d 
be elided, Rnd y inserted, we shall have kariydni, kariydna. In the sufiix 
ber of the Kuinaoni form of this participle, unexplained in the former 
edition, I now recognize, with Beames, the Sk. held, H. ber, ‘time;* thus, 
Ku. kari ber , = II.II. karke , is, lit., ‘ at the time of doing/ 

Origin >f 600. Qf the affixes wdla and hard , used with the inflected infinitive to 

-Agency. form the Noun of Agency, ivdld is the Sk. pdlaka, and hard, Sk. karaka.'X 

This etymology of wdld may be illustrated by H. gw did, for Sk. gopdlaka . 
The h of hdrd, if not organic, from kh for k, was inserted to prevent the 
hiatus caused by the early elision of the k ; thus, the order of derivation 
would be, e.g., chalanikdrd, chalunidrd, chalunihdrd . By a further elision 
of r and hardening of i, etc., ehalanidrd readily yields the Naipah form, 
chalanyd. The inflected infinitive in this idiom is therefore, in fact, au 
objective genitive, under the government of a suffix. 

Origin of Con- 601. The tense-forms which in High Hindi are used as a Contingent 

i iitm e Future (and in old Hindi, also as abf. fat. and pros.,), have all arisen from 
ana InflL Pres. v . 

Prakrit modifications of the Sk. present Parasmai. It is to be noted thnr 

Prakrit often substituted for the Sk. terminations, in the 1st sing, and 

plur., the full forms of the substantive verb, viz., sing., amhi, =• Sk. asmi, 

and plur., amho, umha, — Sk. smu/i. On the strength of this analogy, I 

assume a Pr. 3rd sing, in atthi, = Sk. asti. This will explain, ns the 

regular Pr. form in di does not, the Hindi 3rd pres, in hi.% Similarly, 1 

would postulate for the termination of the 3rd plur., a Prakrit form, ahanti, 

for asanti (Sk. santi ), of the substantive verb, as the original of the Hindi 


* In the former edition 1 expressed a different opinion, foiling to ‘■ee 
the hearing on the cjuestion, of this termination ine of the Guj. participle. 

t So Trumpp, Sind hi Grammar, p. 73, and Beames, Comp. Gramm., 
v, d- hi., p. 938. Others hove suggested dh 'raka , as in 1st ed. 

t Bean»r supposes the h to h inserted to prevent hiatus after elision 
*>f the Prakrirh: </. 





*° lrn * n Mn* The following 1 table, with the appended notes, will enable 
the student to work out most of the Hindi forms. 


TEESENT. 

Sanskrit. Prakrit. Hindi Forms. 



1 • dial ami. 

| ch ala mi.. 

chalddn , chdlaun , chalun , etc. 



( chalamhi . 


es 



i chalasi, chalahi, chalai, 

(J 

2 . chalasi. 

dial a si. 

) 

( chalai , chale. 

X 

rr\ 



" dialadi. 





dialdL 

fchalahi , chalai, chalai. 


3. chalati. 


(chalai thi) ? 

\ chale. 




(dial isati) ? 





r chalun , chdlaun, chalun , 


1 . dial amah. 

J 

| chalama . 

chalahin, chalain, chalen. 



1 

1 chalamho, - ha . 

chalin, chalun, chalin. 

■x 


1 

r dial dm u. 

f chalahu, chalhu, chalo. 

ft! 

2 . chalatha. 

i 

chaladham. 

j chald. 

S3 


i 

jchalaha. 

1 



< 

r (ch ala h anti)} 

chalahin , chalun , chalain, 


3. chalunti. 


dial end. 

chalain , chalen, chalai , chalin, 



1 

chalajja. 

ch a layyan, ch ale. 


Rem. 1 . The 1 st pers. forms, sing:, and plur., prebent a difficulty of 
which 1 can offer no solution better than that suggested by Pennies, that 
they have arisen from an exchange of the sing, and plur. forms, or perhaps 
by a transfer of the 3 rd plur. to the 1 st pers., in the speech of the 
illiterate.* 

Rem. 2. In all the above forms the Prakrit optionally substituted e lor 
a after the root, whence the frctiuent appearance of e before the tormina 
tions in Old Hindi. This may give a clue also to the explanation of other 
Hindi forms. 

602. According to Vararnehi,t Prakrit sometimes substituted jja and 
jj'i for the proper affixes of the present and definite futon-. Hence have 


* Vid. Coup. Gramm., vol iil., pp. 105, KHJ. 
t Prdk. Prah ., viL, JO. 
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arisen the dialectic Hindi pres, and fut. forms in aya and iya, as mariya , 
mar ay a = marta hai , etc. The forms in yai and ye , are explained by 
\araruchi,* who states that jja or jjd was also inserted before the 
terminations of the present, future, and imperative. 


Ori<nn of 6^3. (1) The various inflected forms of the Absolute Future , with 5 or li 

l imirn forms, as the characteristic letter, are all to he connected, not with the 1 st future, 
as lias been suggested, hut rather with the 2nd future, of the Sk. verb. 
The s7i of the Sk. tense, had already become h in the Apabhransic Prakrit.*)* 
Space will not allow us to work out all details, but the following tables 
will suffice for illustration. 


Sanskrit. 


FUTTTEE. 

Prakrit. 


Hindi Forms. 


1 . chalisjiyumi. 

2 . chalishyasi. 


f chalmdm i,-7i imi, 
ychalissam. 


r Ji 


( ch&lasydn , clidlasihi , etc. 
chdlahtin , chalihaun, 
chalaihaun , etc. 

r 7 7 . . 7 . . fdidlasi, chdlaM. 

chahssasi, -Just, 

i j t t • . . \ chalihasiy chdlihahi. 


3. chalishyuti . 


1 . cJialiskyumah . 


r 2 . chalvdyyatha, 

j i 

* i 

3. chalishyanti. 


\chulUimasuX 

[{chalmatthi) ? 

1 chalmai. 

j chalmdmo, etc. 

Z? issd m o, Je tc. 
[ chalmadha. 
\{chalmad/iati )? 
f chalmanti. 
j chalUi'manti . 


1 chalaifiaiy chali/iai . 
chdlahl. 

J c7iali7ia7ii i chali/iai , 

" dudaiJiai . 

/ chdlasydn , chdlahdn . 

) chalihahin , c/j alihain . 
[ ohalasyo, ckdlaho . 
[c/jaZiAfi/itt, chalihau, 
f chdlasf, chdlahl. 
j chalihahin , chalihain . 


(2) In the former edition I suggested that in the futures of the 6 type 
we might perhaps recognize a fragment from the Sk. subst. verb, 


* Prdk. Prak., vii., 21. 

t Lassen : /not. §§ 177, I ; 180, 2. 

I Prakrit sometimes, as here, reduplicated the fut. termination 

t noiigliout. ilence, doubtless, come the louger inflected forms in the 
ttdmdyan* 
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after the analogy of the Latin future in bo. But the considerations urged 
hy Beames in his Comp. Gramm., vol. iii., since published, have led me to 
change my mind, and I now agree with him in deriving these b futures 
from the Sk. fut. pass, participle in tavyum, Pr. iavvam, combined in 
some of the dialects with fragments of the subst. verb, as. Against the 
derivation of this fut. b from bhd, it is urged ( 1 ) that the bh of bhu in all 
other cases has become, in the modern dialects, not b, but h ; and (2) that 
it always retains the characteristic vowel, o . To these considerations I 
would add (3) that the derivation from the Sk. fut. pass, participle is 
confirmed by the fact that in modern Hindi, the inf. in na, confessedly 
derived from the other Sk. fut. pass, participle in aniya, is used in 
combination with the subst. verb, to denote futurity (commonly with a 
suggestion of necessity), after the very manner supposed by Beames 
hypothesis.* In Sanskrit, the copula was commonly omitted with this 
participle, a usage probably represented by the Old Baiswari indeclinable 
future in ba, where, e.g., mdriba, represents Pr. mdriabba , for Sk. 
mdritavyd. In the Riwal forms, Sing., (1) mdravyeun, (2) maribes ; Plur. 
( 1 ) mdrabai , ( 2 ) mdriba , we have the combination, for greater precision, 

°f the participle with fragments of the substantive verb. 

(3) In many parts of India, where, for some reason, the Sanskrit 
future failed to maintain itself, when the old present, which usurped its 
place, by reason of its great diversity of use, had become quite indefinite 
J u meaning, the people constructed a new future, by adding to the various 
forms of the present, one of two new terminations. These terminations 
how exist, the one as gau, go, or git , the other as lo, lit, or lyo. Of these, 
the former is the past pass, participle of the Sk. gam, ‘ to go,’ gatah , 
Pr. gao. Lo may be connected with the Sk. pass, participle lagna, Pr, 
laggo, of the root lug.f Their inflections are derived as in Tadbhava 
uouns of the same terminations. 

* So in Sanskrit, this participle was already sometimes used to denote 
simple futurity, with no suggestion of propriety or obligation. See 
Monier-Williams : Sansk . Gramm., § 007. 

t Beames has assigned to these future terminations in gd and lo, the 
same origin as above suggested in the former edition. He adds the 
confirmatory illustration of the latter case, that in all the modern Aryan 
languages of India, the verb lagnd is used in combination with other 
verbs in an inceptive sense. Yid. Comp . Gramm., vol. iii. 160-163. The 
relation of gd to the tense stem is illustrated by the fact that it is even yet 
oc casionally separated from it by the emphatic particle hi, as in karun hi gd. 







Rejn. In illustration of this use of a verb of motion to form a future, 
compare with the ga future the English idiom, ‘ I am going to say,’ which 
is nearly equivalent to the future, ‘ I shall say.’ 


Origin of Im¬ 
perative 
Forms. 


604. In the Imperative the £-forms, ba , bi, bo, etc., represent the Sk. 
future pass, participle, in tavija . The 2nd sing, in su , si, appears to stand 
for the Sk. 2nd sing. imp. Atm. in sva, Pr. ssu. The common 2nd plur. 
imper. in o, Br. au, has arisen from the older Hindi termination, ahu, 
which we may, with Lassen, connect with the Sk. 2nd plur. imper. Atm. 
in dhvam ; so that the order of derivation would he, e.g., chaladhvum , 
chalahun, chalahu, c/ialau , chulo. Or it may be connected, like the 2nd 
plur. present, with the Prakrit termination dham. The imp. 2nd sing, in 
hi is to be identified with the Sk. termination hi of the same, in verbs of 
Classes 2, 3, 5, and 9, and the dhi , which in Vedic Sanskrit was 'the 
universal termination of the 2nd sing, imperative. The 2nd sing, in si 
and the 3rd sing, forms in si, hi, e, ai, etc., as also the 1st and 3rd plur. 
in en , etc., have, I suspect, arisen from a Prakritic confusion of the 
imperative terminations with those of the present. The following table 
will illustrate the derivation of this teiise. 


IMPERATIVE, 

Sanskrit. Prakrit. Hindi Forms. 



1 . chalanu 

chaldmu. 

chalaun, chaUm. 

o i 
< 

Ji 

D 

C 

£ 

2 . chala . 

(chalasu, chalahu 

1 chala. 

1chalasu, chalasi, ckalahi . 

( chain, chala, chale, etc. 

•do 

3. chalatu. 

chaladu, chalau. 

chain, chale, etc. 

! 

1 . c ha lama. 

chaUmo , etc. 

chalen, etc. 

< 

ac 

53 

JV 

2 . chalata. 

chalaha, chaladham. 

jchalahu, chalatu 
j chalo. 


3. chalantu . 

chalantu . 

chalen, etc. 


rpeftfii°Fonns Respectful forms of the Imperative are to be explained by 

the above-mentioned Prakrit custom of inserting jja before the verbal 
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emulations.* The following* comparisons will illustrate the derivation : 
lu 2nd plur. imp. (alternative form), chalijjndham (or chalijjidham), 
O.H. chaliyahu , Mdr. etc., chalijyo or chalfjo, H.H. chaliyo . Or, again, 
2nd plur. Pr. challijjaha , ( chalijjaa ), Br. chalijjai or chaUje (for 
c ^ Q lfjj a yd) y H.II. chalxye . 


606. As the remaining tenses in most of the dialects are formed by Origin of 
combination with the auxiliary subst. verb, we may here briefly indicate Sub^ Verb 
the origin of its various forms. These have arisen, in High Hindi, from 
the Sk. radicals, as, bh(i, and sthd; and, besides these, in other dialects, from 
the radicals, Sk. rah, vrit , lag, and Pr. achchk. 

(0 To as must he referred the pres., hfin, hai, etc., with its dialectic 
variants. But, as Beames has truly said, it is impossible to derive these 
hum the Prak. amhi , (for Sk. asmi),^ and they apparently compel us to 
assume another Pr. form, wherein as was conjugated, like most Prakrit 
' 0 i bs, after the model of bhu, adding a to the root in the present. 

Assuming this, then the order of derivation, as illustrated in the Hindi 
dialects, will be as follows :—Sing., ( 1 ) Sk. asmi, Pr. (aidmi?) 0.13. 
aha{ln > A. ahenun, Br. haun , H.H. him, R. an. (2) Sk. ass I, Pr. (ahasi ?) 

•B. ahasi , ahahi , dhi, ahiii, ahai ; A. ahes, alias , ahe , etc., etc., after the 
analogy of other derivatives from the Sk. present. The suggestion of 
lleames that to this same root we are probably to refer the Mdr. past tense, 
tl ° (for Sk. santo), = H.H. thd, is corroborated by the fact that this 
tendency to substitute h for s , is characteristic of the Marwim. To the 
S<irne ro °t, I am now inclined, with Beames, to assign K. hato,% for Sk. 
p l<s * participle, santo; though the change from a present to a past sense, 

18 a difficulty which is hardly yet removed. 


On this topic, Lassen’s remark is worthy of note. He says: 

Conjicio . . . arctius limitatam fuisse regulam ah aliis , et relatum esse 
2nc rementum potmimum ad formas, quae potentiali et precutivo Sanscr. 
respondeunt.” Inst. Ling. Prac., § 124. 
t Comp. Gramm., vol. iii., p. 172. 

X It is against the derivation of this form from bhu —suggested in the 
1 st ed.—that it fails to explain the substitution of a for u, and the 
1 Mention of the t of bhita, which elsewhere in the modern derivatives of 
this participle is rejected. I therefore accept the above explanation of 
I3earnes, till a better can be shown. See Beames: Comp . Gramm., 
y oI. iii., p. 177- 



misr/tr 



(2) To the root b/ue must be assigned all other forms of the subst. 

verb with initial h ; as also the dialectic forms with initial bh. These 
present little difficulty, and the following illustrations of their derivation 
will suffice Sk. pres. Par., 1 sing., bhavdmi , Pr. (huvdmi ?); E. and W. 
Rajp., hvmtn ; other dialects, lioun, etc.: Sk. fut. Par., 1 sing., 
bhavMydmi ; Pr. (/luvissdmi ?) ; E. Rajp. hvesyun, hvcs&n ; Br. hoihaun, 
hvaihaun , etc. : Sk. past pass, part., Pr. (Maido ?) ; Br. ; 

A. bhavd ; O.B., R. etc.: Sk. pres, part., bhavat ; Pr. liuvanto ; 
archaic YV . Hindi of Chand, hunto ; Br. hutau , etc.* * * § 

(3) biom the Sk. past part., sthita, root has arisen the Hindi 
past tense, of the subst. verb. G. gives the earlier form thayo , where 

marks the place of the elided t , whence, again, Br. tf/w, and so H.II. thd. 
Naipdh presents this participle, inflected with fragments from the root as, 
thus :-Sing. ( 1 ) thiydn ; ( 2 ) this ; (3) thiyd. Plur. (1) t/nyun ; (2) thiyau ; 
(3) thiyd. f Beames instances as analogous changes, O.B. gd, for Sk. 
gata; the affixes M, for Sk. krita, and lo or Id, for Sk. lagna. 

With this same root, sthd, and not achchh,% I prefer to connect the 
Himalayan and Rajputana forms of the substantive verb with initial clth. 
For the Sindl.i,§ contiguous to the Rajputana dialects on the west, forms 
the present of its subst. verb from this root, thus, thirty, thien, etc. ; and the 
connection of the Garhwall and Kumdonl mountaineers with the Rajputs 
of the further South and West is admitted. The transition to the chh 
form scarcely needs exposition ; i would harden into y before the following 
vowel, and thya would pass by a familiar phonetic law into chha . 


* In the first edition I connected this with bMta ; but the intermediate 
form with Anusvdr given by Beames, together with the retention of t, 
seem to justify him in deriving it ns above. See Comp. Gramm., vol 
iii., pp. 202, 203. 

t See Beames, Comp. Gramm . vol. iii., p. 209. 

J So in the first edition of this Grammar; as also Beames, Comp . 
(rramm., vol. iii., pp. 180, 187. But a similar argument from contiguous 
forms, will, I think, lead us still to postulate this root achchh , as the 
origin of the cM-forms as in Eastern Hindi. 

§ And also Gujer&tf. See Shdpur Eduljl’s Grammar, pp. 72-81. 









PRESENT OP STJBST. VERB. 


Mar. Kumaoni. Garb wall. Naip&li. 


J 

1. thidn. 

clihiift. 

chhyaun. 

chhaun. 

chliun. 

D 

O 

2. thicn, thin. 

chhai. 

chhai. 

chhai, chha. 

chlias. 

>5 

o5 

3. thie. 

chhai. 

chha. 

chha. 

chha, chhe. 


1. thidn. 

chhan. 

chhaydn. 

chhavdSn. 

chhun. 

< 



clihon. 

chhaun. 

chhaun. 

25 

L> 

2. thio. 

chho. 

clihd. 

chhayaL 

chhau . 

£ 




chhau. 

chhan. 


3. thiani. 

chhai. 

chhan, chhin . 

chhan. 

chhain . 


(4) The use of the root rah , instead of sthd , in this tense, as appears 
from the tables, is confined to the eastern dialects ; the forms call for no 
special remark. 


(o) In the Bh. bdtin, bate, bd, appears the Sk. root vrit . These forms 
a ppeai to be connected with the Sk. pres. Atm., sing 1 . (1) varte , (2) 
vattase , (3) vartate; rt passing* into t , and the terminal syllables being 
contracted into e, etc., on the usual principles. 

(6) The discussion of the future in lo, § 603 (3), gives the key to the 
Garhwali present of the subst. verb, Sing., lo, l>l„r., Id, in which, again, 
W ® must recoguiee a form derived from Pr. laggo, for the Sk. past pass, 
part., lagna, root tag. No one familiar with the very diversified use of this 
'crb la gnd in Hindi, will be surprised to see it doing duty, as here, for the 
substantive verb. 

(/) The Mt. present of the subst. verb, Sing. (1) chhun , (2) chhc , (3) 
(f chh, must be considered in connexion with the neighbouring Oriva and 
B&ng6H, which furnish for these the forms, O. achhi , aclihu , achhi, etc., 
und Bang, deli hi, dchhis , dchhe, etc,, together with the Bh. khe, all which 
are full y explicated by reference to the root achchh , which was substituted 
In Shaurasenic Prakrit for the Sk. as, ‘ to be.’ This root was conjugated 
all Prakrit verbs; thus, Pres. Sing. (1) achehhumi ; (2, 3,) achchhui ; 
1 l up > (1) achchhdmo ; (2) achchhattha ; (3) aehchlianti.* 

* ^ ee Vararuchi: Prdk . Prak., xii. 19, 20; Lassen: Inst. Ling. Prac ., 
P- 316; and consult the full discussion of this root and its derivatives by 
Beanies, Comp. Gramm., vol. iii., pp, 180-18/. He suggests that achchh 
uiii) represent the Sk. aksh, 4 to seem/ 4 to appear.’ 
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607 - The furmation of the Mdrwdri present, by adding the present of 
the substantive verb to a form which, as lias been above, shown, was itself 
a true present, is to be explained by tiie ambiguity whicl) had come to 
attach to that tense. As it was often used as a contingent future, and 
therefore did not ,perse, any longer denote present time, Marwari solved 
the difficulty by adding again, as of old, but in a modern form, the 
present of the substantive verb. Most other dialects met the case by 
dropping the old present ns such, and forming a new present with the 
imperfect participle. 



Origin of 
Inflected 
Perfect and 
Present. 


608. (1) In the partially inflected perfect tense which is used in the 
Rdmdyan, the terminations in the sing., (1) -cun, (2, 3.) -asi, -esi, -ehi, 
masc., and -iitn, -isi, fern.; and in the plur., (2) elm, - ihu , (3) -cn, 
represent abraded fragments of the Sk. subst. verb, as mi, assi, etc* The 
sense of their meaning having been lost, the modern form of the subst. 
verb has again been added in Riwai, as in mires hai, « he lias struck/ 
just as in Marwdri it is added to the remainder of the old Sk. present, as 
in m&rai chhai, * he strikes/ 


(2) J races of the same inflectional additions to the present participle 
appear in Gnrhwalf, and in such O.B. forms as Ichdteun, ‘ I could eat;’ 
j unity am, ‘ had I known avatehu , ‘had you come,’ etc.; found in the 
Rdmdyan , always in the sense of a past conditional.! 


cS Forms 6 ° 9 ' ^ The Sk ‘ Ca " Sal affix ’ aya ' in Prakrit became e. This e was 
• sometimes added directly to the root; but very commonly, p, which in 

Sanskrit was added only to certain roots ending in vowels, in Prakrit was 
added, with 4 prefixed, to many other roots before the causal termination. 
Tiiis p, again, was early changed to b or v, so that, e.g., for the Sk. 
causal base, kdraya, from hri, Prakrit exhibits not only hire but kardve 
(for kardpe), whence, in succession, the causal bases, Hr. hardva, O. 
Icarau, H.H. hard. The o, which occurs in two or three H.H. verbs, as, 
e.g., bhigond, is a contraction of dva. 


a. The Sk. pi, ‘to preserve/ inserted a euphonic l, instead of;,, before 
the causal affix, making pdluyu (whence H. pdlnd). It is probable that 
in Prakrit this may have been used more extensively, and so may be tiie 


* Compare a similar usage in such Sk. phrases as ddishto smi, ‘I am 
commanded.’ Vid. Mouier-Williams : Sansh. Grammar, § 893. 
t Vid. sup., § 557. 
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original of the l (in many dialects, r) which is found in many Hindi 
Causals, as, e.g., pildna, bithldnd , etc. 


(2) The regular form of the Sanskrit Causal in aya, Prakrit, e , is 
represented in Hindi by many Causals of the 2nd form (§ 421, 2), in 
which, although the causal affix aya (Pr. e ), has disappeared, Hindi 
still retains the ancient vriddhi or gun of the vowel of the radical syllable. 
Thus, e.g., from the Sk. neuter base, sphant , ‘to burst’ (represented in 
H. pkatna ), comes the causal base, sphdtoya (Pr. phdde ?), whence H. 
phdrnd . 



610. The Prakrit commonly formed the stem of the passive by adding Origin of In- 
\jja to the root, instead of the Sk. pass, affix, ya* From this Prakrit flected Passive, 
formation has arisen the modern Marwari passive iu (jcino y as, e.g., 
karfjano, ‘to be doue.’f Similarly are to be explained the Naipali 
passive in inu, and also the pres, passive participles in yata , found in the 
dismay an (§ 506, o), and certain passive forms in iye ; as, sardhiye, * it is 
praised,’ for Sk. shldghyate, etc. Iu all these, ijja has been softened 
to iya . 


«. Sometimes Prakrit assimilated the y of the Sk. pass, affix to the 
final consonaut of the root, as, e.g. in dissdi , for Sk. drishyate.% From 
this torm of the passive are derived many Hindi vevbs with a passive sense; 
aa > e.g., sincknd , ‘ to be watered,’ which is for sichchand, and is properly 
a passive derived from the Sanskrit root sich (sinch ), of which the passive 
fiase is sichya , Pr. sichcha. 


The Magadld Prakrit excepted. Vid. Vararuchi : Frdfc, Prak. y vii. 
tl; Lassen : Inst . Ling . Prac. y p. 434. 

t So the neighbouring Sindhi regularly forms a passive by adding to 
the verbal root the termination ja or ija: as from karanu , pass, harijanu . 
+ Vararuchi : Prdk . Prak. y viii. 57, 5S. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF DERIVATIVE AND COMPOUND WORDS. 
I. Of Derivatives. 


. 

V 




611. The general principles which govern the derivation 
of Hindi words have been already treated in Chapter III.: 
where also have been noted the forms under which pure 
Sanskrit words appear in Hindi. It will be the object of 
this section to indicate the most common methods by which 
Tadbhava w’ords of various classes are derived, either from 
original roots or from secondary formations. 


Formation of 

Active! 

.Nouns. 


612. The following are the most common forms of Abstract 
Nouns. 


(1) The roots of very many verbs are used as abstract 
nouns: as, UTT (vb. UTVUT), ‘a beating;’ cfR (vb. wttjRT), 
‘speech.’ A short vowel in the verb is often lengthened or 
gunated in these nouns: as, e.g., WF*T (vb. ‘walk,’ 

‘ behaviour;’ (vb. ‘harmony.’ 


a. Here we must also place many words ending in 

or : as, ‘ salvation;’ ‘ adorn¬ 

ment,’ etc. 


Rem. 1. In many such words the final ^ is identical with the ^ (Sk. 
TJ) which is the characteristic of the causal affix. Although this ^ has 
disappeared from the Causal's in High Hindi, it is retained in almost all 
the dialects; so that the original Iliad) form of the causal root, e.g., of 
^lUTVJT, was not hut WWTW- Hence appears the propriety of 

placing such words as the above under this class. It should be remarked, 








rnisr^ 



however, that many words with this final labial express the abstract idea, 

not oi the causal, but of its primitive. Sucii nouns will be explained 
below (3). 


Hem. 2. It must not be supposed that nouns of this class are derived 
fiom the infinitives with which they are connected. Botli the infinitive 
and the noun are collateral formations from one primitive root. 

(2) »f (for Sk. *i, forming neuters in «f) is added to verbal 

roots to form abstract nouns: as, (vb. ^«n), 

‘Walk;’ (vb. *n;»n) ‘dying.’ 

(3) and are added to primitive verbal roots to 

form abstract nouns: as, (vb. ^«n), ‘ an ascent;’ 

(vb. ^3eT^T), ‘rising;’ ^prn«T (vb. ^stt), ‘fastening.’ 
’S'? or •gft, is sometimes written for the final 

a - is sometimes added instead of ’3IT3, giving the 
same sense; as, 


Rem. All these formations are to be connected with the Sk. affix, ^ 
or Sindht preserves the t, hardening it however to t. 

(4) A large class ot abstract nouns is formed witli the 
affixes cnr. * 3 , if cl, and These arc often added to 

causal roots: as, from w*!T, ‘to make,’ ^T<rc, ‘a fabrica¬ 
tion,’ also cR-Rcf ; from ‘to call,’ WTfZ, ‘calling;’ 

and also to adjectives; as, from ‘bitterness;’ 

bom f^r*n, f%rej«nr$z> ‘ greasiness.’ 


a. Here also properly come a number of nouns in or 
or ( tor or as, cfTtffaft or Wfzt, ‘a 

touchstone;’ ‘deliverance;’ which are connected, 

respectively, with WRT, ^fRT- 

Rem. Many of these have their origin in the Sk. ^f=cT, ‘state,’ ‘con¬ 
dition.’ In others, the termination represents the Sk. suffix frT■ 


(5) Very common is the affix (Sk. ^f), forming abstract 
n °uns from other nouns and adjectives. Thus, from 
high,’ 'Svnf;, ‘height;’ ‘had,’ ‘badness;’ 

‘a ball,’ sffwrrf;, ‘rounducss;’ *TfcfiT, ‘a hoy,’ ‘bov- 

liood.’ 


23 
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DERIVATION : ABSTRACT NOUNS. 



I 


a. When added to causal roots, (for forms nouns 

denoting the price paid for the work denoted by the verb: 
as, from ? ‘to cause to wash/ ‘the price paid 

for washing;’ ^TTR^T, ‘to carry over/ ‘ferriage;’ 

price of carriage/ etc. 

( 6 ) Other abstract nouns are formed by adding to 
adjectives and verbal roots the affix as, from x[rR^ 

^cTTTt/ ‘cleverness;’ from 3 ^, ‘cheating/ 


(7) Many Tatsama fern, abstract nouns are formed with 

the affix f?f (sometimes f%) : as, ‘the mind;’ tjfg 1 

(«pJ-f-fiFT), ‘intelligence;’ ^nf%, ‘languor/ 

a. In Hindi Tadbhava nouns also, this suffix is added to 
verbal roots; but ^ is either dropped or lengthened. Thus, 
^TR"Th ‘ price * (vb. the radical a being lengthened); 

(for ‘increase’ (vb. snpTT); 

‘rise (in price)’ (vb. gcppr). 

(8) Tatsama masc. abstracts are fonned from nouns and 

adjectives, by the affix ^: as, from ^gr, ‘ God/ 
‘divinity;’ ‘heavy/ ‘venerable/ ‘dignity/ 

a. 1 his affix, through different Prakritic modifications, has 
become in Tadbhava words, tj, trr, T?g, or Tjgj: as, from 
' dd/ or ‘old age;’ ‘a child/ gggiR, 

or, more rarely, gipfitpffh ‘childhood/ tf is very rare; 
examples are : ^rr*ni, ‘ maturity ; ’ ‘ senility/ x?*ft also, 

very rarely occurs ; as, ‘ wautonness/ 

(9) A few abstracts are formed from adjectives with cjj; 
as, *£(o y ‘ coolness/ 

(10) Many latsama fem. abstracts are formed from 

adjectives with the affix tit : as, from ‘ courtesy 

fioiu wftfyf, ‘ holiness/ Others are formed by affixiiur 



3^7TT, * beauty.’ 
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(11) Masc. abstract nouns are formed from Sanskrit roots 

or nominal bases, by adding (Sk. as, ^rf%nTTj 

c lightness ;’ ^ff^rr, ‘ greatness/ 

«. In Hindi, this termination has become ^TT: as, e.g., in 
^T 5 ‘ height;’ c length/ 

(12) Other Sanskrit abstracts (neut.) occur in Hindi, 

formed from nominal bases with the suffix as, e.g., 
‘kingdom;’ ‘ lordship/ But Hindi very commonly 

drops this as, e.g., in 


Agency and 
Occupation. 


613 . The following terminations are used to form nouns Formation of 
denoting Agency or Occupation . ^oun* of 

(1) (Sk. tpRqR). as thus used with inflected infinitives, 
has already been noticed. It is also added to nouns to denote 
‘Occupation:’ as, cj^^T^rr, ‘a milkman;’ and to verbal 
100: as, ‘a guard/ 

a% But some words terminating in have come 

directly from old Sanskrit compounds : as, e.g., ‘ a 

cowherd/ Sk. Dialectic variations of this affix are 

*rnft> *m;> etc. 


(2) From the Sk. we have ^TT^r or used with 

verbs to form Nouns of Agency, as has been already noticed. 
Ibis affix is occasionally added to nouns, when the penult of 
the noun is sometimes shortened; as in tRlTTD ‘ a water- 
carrier/ Variations of this affix are the following. 

«• By elision of f in the foregoing, we have also from the 
same Sk. affix, nouns in or denoting 

c occupationas, from ^TT, gwtT (Sk. c a 

goldsmith;’ from cr*t, ‘a trader (in grain);’ 

(Sk. ‘ a cook/ 

b. A few nouns of agency end in ft or (Sk. Wrff^); 
as > (Sk. 4 a worshipper/, 


c • Other nouns of agency are formed with aud xr^;: 
as * ^tft, for wnft, ‘a worshipper/ from 

robber/ etc. 
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Rem. The explanation of these variants is probably to be found in the 
Prakrit root for Sk fi. TTsft would then stand for Pr. and 

T^forPr. 


(3) Sanskrit nouns of agency were also formed from roots 
with the affix These are common in Hindi: as, ‘ a 
worshipper ‘ a protector/ 

a. is often corrupted to "3TT, whence Hindi nouns of 
agency in as, ^5TT (for *prei), ‘ a parcher/ 

b. In Prakrit, this ^ter often became whence the 

Hindi affix ^T, denoting ‘agency as, from ‘to 

behold/ *rf^T, ‘a beholder/ from ‘a sheep/ 

<JRf^rT> ‘a shepherd/ This again/became whence 
many Hindi nouns in ^ denoting ‘occupation:’ as, e.g., 
H‘ a confectioner;’ ‘ a carpenter/ 


c. ^|cfj also became ^ , whence, again, nouns of agency in 
or ^3P5lT; as, ‘a fisherman/ And became 

whence, finally, other nouns of agency in ^ : as %3, ‘a 
sitter;’ ‘a great eater,’ £ a glutton.’ 

(4) ipsn, (also qtftn and 'qsn,) from the Slc. suffix 

also forms nouns of agency from verbal roots: as, XT$[tlxn > 
f a keeper;’ ‘one dying.’ A long vowel is shortened 

before the .affix; as, f%%xn, ‘ a taker,’ from ‘a 

singer,’ from xiT«!T. 

(5) A few nouns of agency are formed with ??T (for sfir); 

as, ‘a shepherd,’ from . This is also added 

to nouns; as, ‘ a follower of Kubir .’ 

(6) From verbal roots, two or three nouns of agency are 
formed with : as, ‘ a giver;’ £ a taker.’ 


’ But Hoernle regards these iiist as originally possessiouul adjectives, 
anti regards the suffix as derived from the Sk. (Irish. Comp. Gramm., § *251. 
t Vid. Hoernle : Comp. Gramm., § 314. 


i 
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Ram. This is probably derived from the Sk. suffix tavya , and is thus 
cognate with the %5TT, above mentioned. 

(7) A few nouns of agency are formed with (Sk. 

as > ‘a swimmer/ 

(8) Very common in Hindi are Sanskrit nouns of agency 
or relationship in 7TT: as, ^TtTT, ‘a doer/ ^TcTL ‘a giver;* 
facTh ‘a father/ All these are Sk. noms. sing., from bases 

in r\. 

<£ 

(9) Many Sanskrit nouns of agency are formed with the 

affix In Hindi, these are chiefly found in poetry, 

as the last member of compounds: as, WiKQtR* c a sleeper 
on the ocean/ ‘a remover of sorrow/ 

(10) Finally, Sanskrit formed nouns of agency with 
after gun of the root. These are found in Hindi, but only as 
the last member of compounds: as, from the root v, = 

‘a supporter/ in ‘ a mountain/ lit., 

c an earth-supporter/ 



614 . Nouns denoting the 
verbal roots. 


Instrument are formed 


from Derivation ot 
Instrumental 
Nouns. 


(1) With *rr> or vf (from Sk. suffix as, from 

‘to blow,’ c a bellows;’ ‘to roll out,’ 

or ^5f?nr, «a rolling-pin.’ 

(2) Some nouns with an instrumental sense are formed 
!) y tl»c affix (Sk. ; as, ij^T, ‘ a fence,’ from 

‘ to surround.’ 


615 . ( 1 ) Possessive nouns are most commonly formed Derivation ot 
from other nouns with the affixes ^T5)T or fft\T: as, e.g., 5Uti ' 
‘one having teeth;’ ‘a draper.’ ^T^IT 

may be thus added to a series of words, all of which must 
’ben be inflected: as, vft% ^ ‘horses having 

c °llars and girths,’ i.e., ‘ harnessed; ’ 

4*1, ‘ with deer having eyes like her own.* 


* For derivation of these suffixes see § (513, (1), (2). 
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(2) The termination ’^TTW or (Sk. ? Pr. 

is added to a few nouns to form possessives: as, 

‘one having a stick ;> srqrren, ‘ a mixture of other grain with 
barley (WtV 

Rem. But in a few words expressive of place, stands for the Sk. 

as, 4 father-in-law’s house.’ So also, perhaps, 

<a gong,’ from 4 a division of time.’ 

* 

(3) Here may be noted a large class of Persian nouns, 

formed with the suffix (2nd root of ‘ to have ’): 

as, ‘ a landholder;’ ‘ventilated,’ lit., 

‘having air.’ 

616. Diminutives are formed in Sanskrit by adding the 
following terminations. 

(1) Very common is the affix or . This same affix 
is similarly used in Hindi : thus, from £ a small 

drum ;’ or grr (fcm.) is added; as in tntgiT, ‘a small animal,’ 
from vjTT; or ^T, as in Tpsfz?BT, ‘a toy-cart,’ from ; or 
as in ‘ a small drum.’ 

a. 3i being elided from such diminutives, ^ was often 
inserted, whence a large class of Hindi diminutives (fern.) in 
as, from fair, ‘a box,’ fsfspn, ‘a little box,’ ‘a 
casket;’ from WpfT, ‘a boil,’ ‘a small sore,’ ‘a 

pimple.’ These diminutives often express ‘affection;’ as, 

* a little daughter,’ from . 

' 

h. again, very often became ; whence a large 

number of diminutives ending in as, e.g., <a 

carnage ;’ ‘a small basket,’ etc., etc. 

c. In the east, especially, gj being elided, ^ was inserted 
instead of whence another class of diminutives in : as, 
e.g., from tjy, Tjy<n, ‘a hamlet;’ vftW, ‘a small horse,’ 
often used by way of depreciation, qf is often softened to 
whence diminutives in ; as, £ a little son.’ 

(2) Sanskrit also formed diminutives in whence have 
come (a) Hindi diminutives in as, f?Trf^, ‘a butterfly ;’ 
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‘ a wafer/ ‘a small 

bedstead/ and, still more common, (c) others in ^rr and 
as > and for and ‘ a little 

bell/ from ^T- For {j) ^ and ^ have been often 
substituted: as, e.g., in ‘a small bed/ *T^n, *a 

peachick/ etc. 

(3) A very few diminutives are formed with *5^: as, from 
‘a goblin/ ^rt»n 5 ‘a sprite / from *TZ3Th ‘ a large earthen 
J ar / ^Z^J. 

617. Nouns expressing Nativity or Relationship are Nouns of 

c 1 . 1 ^ *_ , 0.1 Nativity and 

formed from other nouns with the affix ^ (Sk. Relationship. 

Examples are, ‘a native of Marwar / ‘ a 

follower of Kahir / 

618. <*, and also ^ T , ^1, and «fT, (Sk. X)> ™ th their fcm * 

• forms, eft, and are often added to nouns to form 

derivatives expressive of various other relations difficult to 
classify. Sometimes the consonant of the affix is preceded by 
X or which is combined with the final vowel of the 
primitive according to the rules of sandhi. Examples are: 
h'om < earth/ T^ZWI > ‘ an earthen jar/ ditn. ; from 
‘hand/ come ^j^TT, ‘a pilferer/ ‘the palm ot 

the hand/ ‘a hammer/ dim. ‘ahandle, 

and « a plough handle/ 

a • and ^ (for ^), are similarly added; as, again, 
from ^n,‘ a handle/ ‘ a horse-brush/ 

619. Hindi Adjectives are derived as follows:— ° f 

(1) Many adjectives were formed in Sanskrit with the 
affixes or Before these affixes, medial a or a 

final radical vowel was vriddhied , and any other vowel 
changed to its gun . Examples are : ‘ worldly/ 

from wn:, ‘the world/ ‘inflammatory/ from 

‘ heat/ 
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«. In Prakrit, ^ was dropped from these forms, whence, Tf 
being inserted, Hindi adjectives in f <n ; as, ‘ milky/ 

from . But more commonly sandhi took place; whence, 
from came the Hindi adj. termination, ^: as, from ffo, 
‘dirt/ WT, ‘dirty;’ from for wz, ‘fat/ etc. 

Similarly, from f cfi has often come the termination thus, 
from ^n;, ‘a burden/ mff, ‘heavy;’ ‘wool/ 

‘ woolly.’ '33i also became ^ 3 T, as in a few modern adjectives, 
e-g., ‘ sloping.’ 

(2) Many Sanskrit adjectives were formed with the 

terminations <?r, ^r, All of 

tliese, perhaps, have been preserved in Hindi. Examples 
are: from ‘milky;’ from fTTPSt, or 

• merciful;’ from f tH, or ^*rttjr, ‘toothed ;’ from 

‘loaded / from cfiPT, ‘ work/ ‘ industrious ;’ from 

^Fr^Nrr, ‘pointed;’ from x;xf, ‘juice/ ‘juicy.’ 

Adjectives in f (TJX) are the less common, but other examples 
occur: as, ^‘fnc, ‘cruel/ from ‘a bite;’ ‘milky/ 

from And through the change of ^ to ^ come a very 

few adjectives in if ; as, ‘merry/ (f* + ^,) from the 

root of f*r*rr, ‘ to laugh/ 

(3) A few adjectives or nouns occur, which are formed 
with the Sanskrit suffix ff): as, fim (jrq + jfl), from f*r, 

‘seditious;’ 3}%T, lit., ‘having a spear/ ‘a spearman/ 
from 

(4) I he following* suffixes are also occasionally used to 

form adjectives: viz., (added as initial); as, f?rt, 
‘turbulent;’ TH ; as, ‘corpulent;’ andfT; as, cfiufr, 

* tremulous/ 

(o) Many l atsama adjectives denoting < possession/ are 
formed with $ (Sk. ^): as, ‘wealthy/ (Sk. 
l0m ‘wealth;’ and also with fpi or (Sk w) • 
as. from ‘wealthy;’ from ‘strong;’* 

tiom ffiXT, fitnfjft, ‘ merciful/ etc. 
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(G) Many Sanskrit participles, especially those in rf and 
are used as adjectives in Hindi: as, e.g., qpff^fcl, 
‘angry/ (from sg^t); ‘beautiful/ (from jp*). 


(7) The Sanskrit aliix ;jpf, = Engl. ‘-ful/ is also often 

added in Hindi to Tatsama nouns: as, ‘merciful/ 

‘ fiery/ 

(8) Very rarely Tatsama adjectives are found in Hindi, 
formed with the Sk. affix expressing ‘similitude/ as, 

‘ like the moon/ 

(9) A very few adjectives occur, formed with the Sk. 
desiderative affix, ^; the most common example is fq- 

‘thirsty/ Sk. perf. pass, desider. part., from the 

root tn, ‘ to drink/ 6 inclined to weep 3 (from 

also occurs. 

620 . A very large number of Onomatopoetic words occur Onomatopoetic 
lu Hindi, whose derivation is to be traced to an attempt to 

imitate or suggest a sound or action by the voice. These 
often have a reduplicated form. Such, e.g., are: ‘a 

knocking/ ‘a jingling/ ‘a rattle/ 

5 ‘a tinkling girdle / ‘to whistle/ etc., etc. 

From such of these as are nouns, are formed a large number 
°f verbs by the addition of the causal termination : as, 
e -g-> from the above nouns, * ‘to knock/ 

VtSpTRT, ‘to jingle/ etc. 

II. Of Compound Words. 

621. Hindi admits of the greatest freedom in the use of 
compound words, the length and complexity of which form a 
distinguishing featuic of Hindi as compared with Urdu. 

Urdu, indeed, from the side of the Arabic, does not admit of 
the composition of words, and even in its Persian element 
cannot compare in this respect with Hindi. 

Rem. Long and complex compounds are for the most part confined 
to poetry ; but short compounds are freely admissible in prose and in 
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conversation. Many idioms, moreover, which cannot he strictly termed 
compound words, can only be explicated on the principles which regulate 
the formation of compounds. Thorough familiarity with these principles 
is absolutely essential to the understanding of Hindi poetry. 



Classification 
of Compounds 


622. The various compounds admissible in Hindi, are the 
* same as those which we meet in Sanskrit, and therefore may 
be classified in the same manner. And we cannot do better 
in treating this subject than adopt, for the most part, the 
classification of Monier-Williams, as given in his Sanskrit 
Grammar, which will be found much easier of comprehension 
than that of the Indian grammarians. We have then five 
general classes of Compounds : 1st , Dependent Compounds, 
in which the relation of the several words is that which is 
expressed by the cases of a noun ; 2nd , Copulatives , in which 
the relation of the elements is that expressed by a copulative 
conjunction ; 3rd, Descriptives, in which an adjective is 
united with a substantive ; 4th, Numerals , in which the first 
element is a numeral ; 5 th, Adverhials , in which the first 
element is an adverb. 


Dependent 623. Dependent Compounds are of six varieties, corre- 

Compounds. _ 

sponding to the six cases of nouns, by means of which 
dependence is expressed. 

(1) Accusatively Dependent Compounds are very common; 
the second member is a verbal root or noun of agency, to 
which the first member stands in the relation of an accusative 
case. A long vowel in the first member of Tadbhava 
Compounds is very commonly shortened, and a diphthong 
reduced to its characteristic vowel. 

The following arc examples of Tadbhavas: 

+ ‘oil-licker,’ ‘a cockroach ;* (^FTcT + 

6 wood-borer/ c a woodpeckerfWfanT, ‘ a fowler;' 

6 butter-stealer * (an epithet of Krishna ). Similar 
latsamas are: 9PHUT? ‘ world-savioursnrpgTflT? c merit- 
discerner; ‘life-giver‘purifier of 



the guiltyvrrflp^n:, ‘cry for mercy;’ (*T*W + f^, 

§ 59,) ‘ heart-ravishing.’ 

O 


a ' * n m any such compounds, the verbal root consists of a 
single letter or compound letter: as, e.g., t} [Sic. qj, <to 
protect’), in lit., ‘earth-protector,’ ‘a king;’ or ^ (Sk. 

‘to give’), in ‘pleasure-giving;’ or (S/e. ^x, ‘to 

know,’) as in ‘ all-knowing,’ etc. 

Compounds in which Tfrf, ‘ gone,’ is the last member, 
belong to this class; but 3 nx often appears to have lost its 
specific meaning, and implies mere connexion or proximity, 
without any suggestion of motion, as in the following from 
the Ramayan : ‘ water in the divine river ;’ 

yiq, ‘a flower lying iu the hand.’ 

c ■ The accusative member is occasionally last in the 
compound ; as, Tf^sftRtEfq, ‘ destroyer of Mayan.’ 

(2) Datively Dependent Compounds are those in which the 

hist word of the two is equivalent to a dative case. These 
aie rare ; a common illustration is ht., ‘having 

come lor refuge,’ ‘ a refugee.’ 

(3) Distrumentally Dependent Compounds are those in 

"l'*ch the first stands to the second in the relation of the 
case of the agent. The last member of these compounds is 
always a Sanskrit perf. pass, participle. They are com¬ 
paratively rare, and are all Tatsamas. Most common are 
those in which im (perf. pass. part, of Sk. w, ‘ to do ’), is the 
second member ; these are chiefly used in the titles of books ; 
as > XTRTSPf, ‘the Ramayan by Tulsi Das’ 

(4) Aklatively Dependent Compounds are those in which 

the first word is related to the second as an ablative case. 
Examples are, of Tadbhavas: , ‘banishment;’ of 

Tatsamas: ‘ born of ignorance;’ TEPSlfecT, ‘ inlaid 

W| 4j jewels;’ ‘void of wisdom;’ 

‘composed of the five (sc. elements).’ 
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Rem. It should be observed that many of the functions of tbe Sanskrit 
instrumental case are in Hindi assumed by the ablative; so that many 
compounds which in Sanskrit would be classed as instrumentally 
dependent must be reckoned ablatively dependent in Hindi. 

(5) Genitively Dependent Compounds are those in which 
the relation of the first member to the second is that of a 
genitive case. These are exceedingly common, both in poetry 
and in prose. In such compounds, if Tadbhavas, a long vowel 
or diphthong in the first member is commonly shortened, and 
the laws of sandhi are neglected. Examples are, of 
Tadbhava compounds: <jft§rrf?T (^TFsT + tjfa), ‘a millionaire,’ 
lit., ‘ owner of a lakh (Tj-pft + Wt), ‘a water¬ 
mill ; ’ trfTn^T, ‘ a stable (for horses); ’ of Tatsamas: 

‘Lord of the world;’ ‘ water-fowl;’ 

lit., ‘a wood-woman,’ i.e., ‘a puppet;’ ■^Trr^fFSTT, 

‘ the story of Ram' 

a. , in the second place in these compounds, may be 
often rendered, ‘because of:’ as, ‘because of fear;’ 

‘because of affection.’ 

h. Ihese compounds are especially common in titles of 
persons : as, ‘incarnation of virtue;’ 

• lord of the milkmaids:’ and also in proper names: as, 
lit., ‘feet of Jldm ;’ ihft^T*T, lit., ‘servant of the 
goddess:’ also in the titles of books: as, Tt *011*14., ‘Ocean of 
love;’ ‘sport of Braj.' 

c. Under this head come many idiomatic combinations in 
which a numeral is the last member: as, lit., ‘a 

death-W,’ ‘ a crore of deaths;’ q-ppra, £ tbc three penances;’ 

‘a thousand men/ Similarly is to be ex- 

Plained in the compound, WfWNl ‘ the beauty of 
eounlJoss Kum l)evs .* 

d : TT3! or the lust member in many 

Shell compounds, denoting eminence or superiority = as. 
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‘the prince of sages;’ ?ffa^T5r, c tlie chief 
0 Siiuod places;’ ‘the prince of the seasons,’ i.e., 

‘the Indian autumn.’ 

e ' ^ iese compounds, an adjective occasionally occupies 

tile last, place; especially, (wt?l), ‘worthy,’ ‘fit;’ as, 
‘marriageable.’ 

/• Ihe colloquial combinations of (for Sk. 

MKh a preceding noun, are originally genitively dependent 
compounds: as, e.g., f^afarqrr, ‘a man of Delhi;’ ^nfTqrr, 
a milkman,’ etc. 

(Ii) Locatively Dependent Compounds are those in which 
^ le telation of the first word to the second is that of a 
ocatwe case: as, lit., ‘horse-mounted,’ ‘a horse- 

n,an i’ ‘dweller in heaven;’ ‘im- 

oieised in joy;’ \RTnfkf, ‘bow in hand.’ Here we may 
note especially a large number of Tatsama compounds, in 
' 'ich qj, < born,’ is the second member ; as, 5R5I, lit., ‘ the 
water-born,’ ‘the lotus;’ also others with as, 

1 ‘night-walker,’ ‘a demon;’ ‘aquatic animals;’ 

.. a * e ' v ’I, ‘going;’ as, (*W + ^T)j ‘moving in 
le at mosphere,’ ‘ a bird.’ 

624. Occasionally the first member of Dependent Com- Copulative 

pounds is in the plural : as, ‘love to worshippers;’ ' P ' ' 

< friend of the afflicted’ 

625. Copulative Compounds include all compounds the 

•uioji between whose members might be expressed by a 

copulative conjunction. Under this general class we may 
“otice, especially, 

(l) f wnpl&mmtary Copulative Compounds, in which the 
member may be regarded as complementing or supple- 


* But much more commonly, 
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menting the other. These are the most common. Examples 
are: ?TRTTj, ‘ parents ; 5 ‘food and drink;’ lit., 

‘grain, 5 ‘water; 5 TJOJIftl, ‘Ram (and his) younger brother, 
i.e., Lakshman , lit., iichn-after-born. 5 

a . Words of opposite meaning are often thus coupled : as, 
‘loss and gain; 5 tTTRT + 

‘ moveable-immoveable, 5 i.e., c animate and inanimate. 5 

h . Under this head also comes the common colloquial 
idiom in which a word is repeated, either with its initial 
letter omitted, or another substituted, or with a different 
medial vowel, to denote indefinitely the remainder of a class. 
The repeated word gives a sense exactly equivalent to the 
Sanskrit or ‘et cetera. 5 Examples are: %T TIT? 

‘ tents, etc., 5 i.e. ‘tents with all their appurtenances; 5 

‘horses, etc., 5 as, e.g., ‘mules, donkeys, etc.; 5 
‘ koSy etc. 5 


(2) Reciprocal Copulative Compounds are those in which 
two words of similar or identical meaning, are grouped 
together with a reciprocal force. Often the second word is 
merely the feminine form of the first. Examples are: 

‘ altercation ; 5 wfT3T WlH* ‘ mutual beating. 5 Sometimes 
the two members of the compound differ in a radical letter 
only: as, '^TfTS ‘neighbourhood; 5 

‘ facing one another. 5 


(3) Many other combinations occur which must be 
reckoned as copulative compounds; but the second word 
seems to be added merely for the jingle, and adds nothing to 
the first. The same varieties of formation occur in these as 
have been mentioned under (J) and (2). Examples are: 
SRT Thru, ‘well (and) sound; 5 ^^5fT ‘groping; 5 ^TRT 
‘whispering; 5 ^T3f, ‘search; 5 SW, ‘walk, 5 
‘behaviour; 5 xnw? ‘inquiry. 5 


626. Observe that not only the postpositions, but the 
substantive inflections, are added only to the last member of 
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r e compound: as, w? qqf Wt, ‘to ghosts and 
gobhns^rq q-ft qfft; qqr qfqqf % ^ %, 

‘ cven the trees (and) plants, and beasts (and) birds have 
become dejected.’ qjqqqyrqqtqff, ‘to Lakshman, Rdm and 
'Seta.’ Similar is the relation of the first two nouns in the 


following phrase from the Prem Sagar : qq ^5} qqqfl qj^ 
f?T5JTq fqqTq • • • qq^q, ‘all began, tying turbans and 
waistbands together, to pull at it;’ so also in the Rdmdj/an ; 
ffe’Slfqqqsfi* * he praises obstinacy and stupidity.’ 


«• In the same way, various suffixes, as WTofT? *rq, etc., are 
sometimes attached to the last of a number of nouns, which 
are then to be regarded as forming a copulative compound: 
as .’ ?*;»■ *rr qq qjT qTRlT, ‘that three-lieaded, nine¬ 
footed, six-handed creature;’ SR «R 

regarding the whole world as pervaded by Sitd and Rdm 
S^rRqq^qqq fqiq ‘ the Creator (has) made 

the world to consist (both of) the animate (and) the 
inanimate, (of) virtue (and) of vice.’ 



627. Descriptive Compounds are those in which an Descriptive 
adjective, or a word used adjeetivelv, is compounded with a Com l >oun(ls - 
substantive. In these, the one member of the compound is 
Predicated of the other. Examples are: (qq?T + 

‘courteous;’ qrqqrarr. ‘ ear-split,’ £ an ascetic with 
split ears;’ also, all compounds in which qfT (for qfq. 
great’), occupies the first place; as, HfTRTq, ‘great sin;’ 

‘great king.’ Other illustrations are: qjgqqqj, 

‘ (having) little strength ; ’ q^5rg^ (q^*f + ‘ the 

supreme God;’ *nqqftq;, ‘the middle world;’ i.e., ‘the 
earth;’ ‘of much value,’ ‘precious.’ 


«• Under this head fall compounds, common in poetry, in 
^ bich qr or qq, ‘excellent,’ follows a substantive, as the second 
Member of the compound; as, qfqqq, ‘noble sage:’ ^q^g 
excellent woman.’ The qualifying member also takes the 
^cond place in ‘ mind defiled,’ ‘ unholyand 
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regularly in compounds implying comparison ; as, 

‘ dark as the lotus flower.’ Under this head may also be 
mentioned compounds in which ‘another,’ is the last 

member; as, gjqrRn;* ‘another birth.’ 

h. Sometimes an inseparable prefix takes the place of the 
adjective; especially, ^ (also qi, qq, or qsq), ‘bad;’ as 
in q5*rq?!T, ‘a bad dream;’ qrRrt, ‘a bad son;’ also 
(Greek, iv), ‘well,’ ‘good;’ as in TjqJTf?!, ‘good society;’ 
also ^ 0§q, aTR), (Greek, So?), ‘bad;’ as, ‘abuse;’ 

‘crime;’ ^n;, lit., ‘difficult to cross.’ *r has some¬ 
times an intensive force; as in , ‘ a great distance.’ 

Rem. Regulnrly, these prefixes can only be joined with Sanskrit words; 
but in poetry this rule is not always observed. Tlius we have in the 
Rdmtiyan, 5R?rf|q, ‘the good master,’ and even, *TqTfU3 *JT%. ‘the 
noble four brothers.’ I have also noted, in poetry, (ST + 

for ‘ well opening.’ 

c. A noun may supply the place of the adjective; as, 
lit., c the king-goose,’ ‘ the flamingo/ So explain 
such idioms as the following: 3iT 

6 a king ot Mathura named A'huk ;’ where is a 

descriptive compound, in which the proper name, 
takes the place of the adjective. These might be termed 
appositional compounds. 

d> Similar is the use of ^rff^ as the second member of 
compounds: as in lit., ‘ Brahma , the beginning;’ i.e., 

6 Brahma and the other gods, beginning with Brahma 
‘ nectar and other kinds of food.’ 

e. Sometimes a Sanskrit word and a Persian word, mean¬ 
ing the same thing, are coupled together; as in 
' the body.’ 

628. Numeral Compounds are those in which the first 
member is a numeral: as, f^ 5 |, fa Brahman,’ lit., <a twice- 
^ orn > fwfab 'the three worlds;’ ‘thousand- 
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mouthed< a place where four roads meetTpq"trnjr, 
the five vital airs ; ’ ‘a century.’ 

629. Adverbial Compounds are those in which the first Adverbial 
member is an inseparable adverb or preposition ; as, e.g., Com I )olmtli - 
compounds with as, ‘according to rule;’ 

(^TT + ’SHi), ‘as spoken,’ ‘true;’ compounds with 
» abbreviated to ^ : as, ‘ with commentary; ’ 

<u 'ith (his) younger brother;’ and many others: as, 

‘every day;’ ^ifyfirt, ‘a superintendent.’ 

' ^ eie also may be noted compounds with the negative 
pciix, corresponding to the alpha privative in Greek. 

pure Sanskrit words, becomes before consonants, 

mt in Hindi words of modern formation, is used before 
Joth vowels and consonants. Examples of Tatsama words 
l* e : (^ + ^), 5 without end;’ (^+ 

‘unlovable;’ lit., ‘not-God,’ i.e., ‘created 

existence ;’ Sk. fut. pass, part.), ‘not to be 

given.’ Modern Hindi Tadbliava compounds are : — ^«raT«T 
, 5,T?I )’ ‘unknown;’ ‘uncounted;’ 

^-fortune;’ + ^tf), lit., ‘not so,’ ‘other-like.’ 

i ^ 18 ev 'en compounded with a perf. part., as in in 

** C Allowing grpre ^ ‘ the king awaked 

e, ° ^ "'as morning;’ lit., ‘morning not having been.’ 

/k Under this head also include ‘ mutual,’ from tj^, 

°ther,’ reduplicated with a euphonic 


63Q. Many of the above compounds are adjectives, and 
Jield no complete sense in themselves. Many others, 
although substantives, may also be used in an adjective 
! 'Cnse; in which case the adjective termination *\, is often 
‘aided : as, WT%sft, ‘gazelle-eyed;’ ‘having a voice 

1 v0 fbe cuckoo.’ But this ^ is often omitted, and the 
Co, »pound is iteed in its original form : as, ‘eloud- 

( "loured;’ ‘ having the form of a man.’ 


24 
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Anomalous 

Compounds. 


Complex 

Compounds. 


<SL 

[§§ 631, G32. 


Rem . These compounds used thus adjectively are constantly met with 
in poetry, as the predicates of an implied relative clause; of which the 
copula, usually, and almost always the relative also, is unexpressed. 
Examples of this construction will he found on almost every page of the 
Rdmdyan. 

a. In the very common idiom in which the word .rpTj 
‘name,’ follows a proper noun, as designating a person or 
object, the combination, although its parts are usually 
separated in Hindi, must be explained as a Dependent 
Compound noun, used adjectively. Thus, 

‘ a mountain named HemukutJ represents the Sanskrit form, 
Tpfcn. 

b. The word ‘form/ at the end of compounds, often 

has the sense of ‘of,’ ‘consisting of as, ‘sea 

of error.’ But sometimes it may be rendered literally; as, 

‘ Hari in the form of man.’ 


631. Anomalous compounds are formed with ?rHl and 

qjjffT:; as, ‘mere bone;’ , ‘another 

country.’ inflects final to q in a preceding Tad- 

bhava word; as, ‘ from the mere 

seeing of these.’ qq or xrqqj is added to nouns to form com- 

Cs C\ 

pounds denoting ‘manner;’ as, ‘words of 

wisdom/ ‘loving/ ‘kindly/ 

632. Compound words are themselves often compounded 
with other words or with other compounds, thus forming 
Complex Compounds. Examples are:—food of 
six flavours/ a descriptive, involving a numeral compound; 
•T‘dwellers in air, on earth, and in water/ a 
locative compound, involving a copulative of three members; 

lit., ‘sunbeams-water/ i.e., ‘the mirage/ *rRj- 
‘bearing various weapons/ an 
acc. dep. compound, used descriptively, in which the ace. 
member, is itself a descriptive compound. In the 

Prem Sugar, we have the anomalous quasi compound, 
for 
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«• In the Rdm&yan and other poetry, we find complex 
compounds of great length; as, 

cleanser of the filth from the beautiful mirror of the human 
soul; an accusatively dependent compound, involving four 
gtnitively dependents and a descriptive; 

‘ having (their) nails and teeth, rocks, and great trees 
ns weapons.’ 


<SL 


Rtm. Such long* compounds are often explicable by beginning* with 
he last member, and proceeding regularly to the first. They are in 
Citation of Sanskrit idiom and are not admissible in prose, where the 
I ^positions are commonly preferred even for short phrases. Still, in 
1 10 se, compounds of simple form are often used, when the two ideas are 
conceived of as one compound whole: as, ‘worshipper of the 

« ° rd;> sjpan, ‘ the story of the rape of Usjid ; 5 

Iie "ho has subdued the senses. 5 


remarked § C23 (5), the laws of sandhi are always neglected in 
Tadbhava compounds, and very often, even where the elements of the 
compound are Tatsama. Thus, e.g., we find, f‘ the will of 
for ‘ hailstones,’ forf^r^; 

C Mracted with fear, 5 for , etc., etc. 


b34. i„ poetry, the parts of compounds are 
^verted: as, e.g., lit., ‘joined with judgment,’ i.e., 

i^creet,’ for S/c. e deprived of the jewel,’ 

° r ‘destroyer of Mayan’ for ; 

, ‘every day,’ for ufaf^T; ‘ deprived of 

Judgment-.’ 


often Inversion of 
, - Compounds. 


Before leaving this subject, it is important to observe Compounds 
t UU a large number of Sanskrit words used in Hindi, are ^' l tio ^ r s e ' 
°°uipoiinds formed with various prepositions. 

following list, contains the most important:— 

m ‘beyond;’ as in ^^fvr\ y lit., ‘ beyond limit, 5 ‘infinite/ 

( 2 ) ‘ above, 5 ‘over; 5 as in ruler/ 

0/1 ^5 5 * a ^ er as lit., f after-born/ ‘ yduuger ; 5 also with 

^ in daily/ 
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(4) W£, ‘Within as in ‘the internal sense,’ ‘ the heart.’ 

(5) ^HT, ‘away,’—usually implies detraction ; ns iu * blame.’ 

(6) ^ifH, ‘ to,’ * towards ; ’ as in ^fv[?TrT, ‘ desired,’ ‘ chosen.’ 

f7j ‘down, often implies disparagement; as, , 

‘ bathing;’ (also ^TJ*T,) the opposite of 3JUT, ‘ vice,’ ‘ demerit.’ 

(8) W, ‘to,’ ‘towards;’ as in ‘ a mirror.’ With the 

derivatives of (and also «f T and ^,) ‘to go,’ reverses their 

meaning; as in *^n?T7T*T, ‘ coming,’ contrasted with ‘going; 5 so 

in the verb ‘ to come, 5 from (^f -f ‘ to go 5 ). 

(.)) ^3^, etc.,) ‘up; 5 as in ‘born; 5 

‘pronunciation; 5 so also * in (Sk. ^cT+^T), lit., ‘ to stand up, 5 

‘ to rise. 5 


(10) -3TT, ‘ near to,’ ‘ down ’, ‘ under ; ’ as in ‘ prepared,’ lit., 

‘standing under.’ It often gives a depreciative sense; as in 

4 ridicule, 5 from ‘ to laugh. 5 

(11) f?!, ‘ down ’ (in contrast with ^), as in fWR, ‘ the conclusion 

(in Logic); 5 ‘subduing. 5 

(12) f%T (f%^, fif, etc.,) ‘out, 5 commonly has the effect of a 

negative; as in ‘without blame; 5 ‘ without fault. 5 

(13) ‘around; 5 as in VtfVSCtX* R, ‘an attendant, 5 lit, ‘a walker 
around. It often has merely an intensive force; as in tffTXTTTTT ‘com¬ 
pletely filled. 5 


(1^) TT»^ before, hence often indicates superiority; thus, XT^TT^T? 
‘chief;’ ‘effort,’ etc. Often its force is scarcely appreciable; as 

* rl Off + ^TT^), ‘obtained. 5 

(15) HfrL against, ‘towards, 5 ‘back again; 5 as in A 

respondent; 5 ITfatR^r, ‘recompense. 5 ^ 

(lh) fe, ‘apart,’ often denotes ‘negation,’ ‘separation,’ ‘distinction ’ 
etc.; ns in f?T?fN, ‘separation ; 5 f%5fai, ‘ discrimination ; 5 
(TW + ^P?f), ‘profitless,’ ‘ vain.’ 


(17) 4HT. ‘with,’ (opposed to f%); as in ‘conjunction;’ 

4TOT*? , ‘ fighting/ ‘ war/ But often its force is imperceptible. 

(18) Two or three Persian and Arabic inseparable prepositions and 
other words are also compounded with noons in High Hindi. Most com- 

?“ T“” '“ l * fo*)' »»|» Nm. • wi,i.„u, 

u °rk > fTf^TC, ‘ not present. 5 
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638. Of the pronominal adverbs of place, I formerly connected those 
containing t, as itai, ut, j at ay a, etc., with the Sk. series in tra. But I 
now agree with Hoernle* that we must regard these as having arisen 
from the Ap. Pr. loc. sings., ettalie , etc., of the quantitative pronouns, 
ettio, etc., which were used as adverbs of place. This will account for the 
palatal diphthong in the longer forms, as my earlier explanation did not. 
On the other hand, however, I would still refer the series in han, or din , to 
f be union of the pronominal base with the locative sthdne, instead of 
inferring the termination, with Hoernle, to the Pr. ohl. suffix, han . f So 
also 1 would still refer the J\J ar. series with th, athai , etc., to the same 
[ ri « ln > but not the Me. forms in dai, etc., which Beames has well 
Illustrated by reference to the Oriya expression, e are , ‘ in this direction/ 
** ie fr l Hcr Marathi, ikade, = i -f kade, loc. sing, of had, for the Sk. 
hip. + In such longer forms as the Av. ethiyan, Bh. inhavdn, etc., 
" 0lI ld assume as the second (dement a loc. sing., thikdne , analogous to 
thane, but derived from the strengthened Prakritic root thik, for Sk. 
sthu. Indeed the word thikdnd from this root, meaning ‘a support/ ‘a 
^ng-pla Ce / i s common in Hindi. It is an analogy which supports the 
^lm\e derivation of these adverbs from sthdne and thikdne , rather than 
jooi Prakritic terminations, that Bhojpuri presents an alternative series, 
°hijd, etc., in which the Persian noun, jd, of the same meaning, has 
substituted for sthdne . 

^69. The adverbs of direction, idhar, etc., and their dialectic equivalents, 
are # 

. r ‘he most part difficult of explanation. Hoernle $ would derive 

cn i etc., from a form idaha, connected with the Prakrit qualitative 

° n ° un > edriha (Sk. (dps ha), an old locative suffix, r, being added. 

Quines is ineliued to connect them with the Marathi, mhor, ‘face/ dim. 

° m niukha, whence, by contraction, the second element would become 

ef l(l}y n ^ lar > dhar, har, as in the Mt. ternhar, tenhar, H.H. idhar, Bh. 

r/7 » etc.|| But the origin of these forms appears not yet to be 


Comp. Gramm, p. 313. 
t lb. 

* Clomp. Gramm, vol. in., 261. 

$ Comp, Gramm, p. 315. 

* omp. Gramm . vol. iii., p. 261. Hoernle derives these forms in 
pr <l> * €tC * ^ ,om old. stems era, etna, ena, + r, of the Pr. quant. 
Nominal, evo, for the Vedic Sk. ivat. Vid. Comp . Gramm . p. 308. 
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demonstrated. The Bh., Mg*., and Mt. forms, c?ie y emie, in?ie, etc., seem, 
however, to be clearly derived from the Ap. Pr. quantitative pronoun, emva, 
the loc. of which, emvahin, was used as a pronom. adverb of manner as well 
as time. Bangdli supplies the intermediate form, emane, ‘here, 5 ‘hither.’ 

640. From the loc. sing, of this same pronominal, I would now agree 
with Hoernle* in deriving the pron. adverbs of manner, imi, yun , and 
their variants. These come most naturally from the Ap. Pr. loc. sing. 
emv'di or emviiin, whence, first, the series, imi, im, etc., then the Mdr., iun, 
4n, and H.H. yun, etc., etc. The Mt. forms, ehandi, ehand , chan, end , 
etc., are derived from the loc. sing, of the qualitative pronominal, in the 
following order, taking the series of the proximate demonstrative as an 
example : Sk. I drishah , Pr. also, or, with the pleonastic suffix nd (la) 
added, disand, whence, ehand , ehan, end . The i of ehandi may possibly be 
the loc. case-ending, but more probably the emphatic particle, i or hi, so 
that ehandi is exactly H.H. aisdhi . Similarly are derived the remainder 
of the series. The Mewari suffixes, har and gd, are from the Sk. verbal 
roots, kri, * to do, 5 and gam, ‘ to go. 5 

Emphatic 641 The emphatic suffix, ft or f, may be added to 

Adverbs. any of the adverbs in the table. But f is commonly 
substituted for the final of the series in ft. 

Examples are:—('SPfSt), ‘immediately;’ U»it (ffft), 
‘just then (fifft), ‘ ever;’ ^ff (rarely, ^ft ft), ‘just 

here;’ fift, ‘anywhere,’ ‘somewhere Vtft, ‘just as.’ 

a. The dialects similarly add ^f, or#: as, e.g., Br. 

= «5#, = fift; = and in the 

Rdmdyan, a>r3> , — cpft and gra#, = fift; Av. = 
etc., etc. Mdr. has for frnt, fi^. In Naipali, f disappearing, 
ft or ff by sandhi appears as it; as in ‘ever;’ 

‘ quite near,’ etc. 

Po.d,)fliiiioM 642. Inasmuch as these adverbs arc originally 

with. Adverbs 

substantive combinations, they may be followed by 
postpositions, thereby expressing yet other variations of 
the adverbial idea. 


* Comp * Gramm . pp. 313, 314. 
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examples are:—with fj, ‘from;’ gig g, ‘henceforth;’ 
^ ‘since gig %, ‘since when ?;’ ‘hence;’ 

‘thence;’ g^f %, ‘whence?;’ with gift^fit, ‘to what 
place?;’ with gg ; gig giT, ‘of the present time;’ gjff gg, 
‘of what place?;’ with ggj or ggnfi, gff, etc.; gig gg;, 
‘till now;’ Jig;, ‘till when,’ ‘as long as;’ r{g ggi, ‘so 
long;’ g;g rHfj, ‘how long?;’ gft cT^i, ‘as far as this,’ ‘to 
this degree;’ gg>, ‘thus far;’ gift 7PR, ‘how far?.’ 
hor g;g ggj, ‘till now,’ ‘by this time,’ Mar. has 

a - These postpositions may also be added to the intensive 
forms : as, gjift ft, ‘from this very time;’ ■gft gg, ‘of this 
Ve, 'y place;’ g;^ ft- ‘from some place,’ etc. 



643. Various other modifications of tlie radical of°Pronominai 
leaning of these adverbs, are expressed by their Adverbs, 
repetition and combination. 


(1) Some of them may be repeated to express universality, 
distribution, or indefinite repetition : as, s}g gg, ‘ whenever,’ 
followed by gg gg in the correlative clause; gff gfT, 
‘wherever,’ regularly followed by UfT HfT; gi^ft ‘some- 
fimes;’ gj^ c in some few places/ 

(2) The relative may be combined with the corresponding 
^definite adverb to express indefinite ness: as, 

c whenever ; 1 wft ‘ wherever/ 

(3) Or the negative particle, «f, may be interposed 
between two cognate adverbs to express a certain sort of 
indejiniteness : as, ^ rfe?, ‘now and then;' M 

* at some time or other ctfgt it ‘ somewhere or other/ 

(4) Or the correlative may be combined with the relative 
adverb followed by the genitiv e postposition : thus, ^ c^ff> 
c l n the same way as before/ 


644. For the pronominal adverbs of manner, etc., the 
Clique forms of the pronominal series, etc., (Table 

are ofter. employed. 
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Miscellaneous 

Adverbs. 


Adverbs of 
Time. 


<SL 


[§ 645. 


a. The Sanskrit ucR, = ■?* *, ‘so,’ occurs in poetry in 

(N 

Sanskrit phrases, chiefly in the formula, , ‘ let it be so.’ 

b. The 3rd sing, conting. fut., qff, of qTt!»n, ‘to wish,’ 
before pronominal adjectives is equivalent to an indefinite 
adverb; as, 5 qrf fwTRT Ct, ‘howsoever great it be.’ 

645 . Besides the above pronominal adverbs, are many 
others of various derivations. Very many of these, 
indeed, are, in fact, old locative cases of nouns. The 
following lists will he found to comprehend the most 
common. 

(1) Adverbs of Time :— 

^ (Sk. qpq), Dial. WTP^, V. 

Wfa, ‘before.’ 

(Sk. ^f), Dial. qpq, ‘to-day.’ 

qR^T [Sk. qpgl), Dial, cfiTtsf, ofiTfsi, qflfwf, 

‘yesterday,’ ‘to-morrow.’ 

rJlflfi, ‘at dawn,’ ‘early.’ 

gyjrt, uyq (Sk. pres. part, from <qT),‘ immediately.’ 

HTRT (Sk. qy: + ^), Dial. tjy?ff, qyff, tPCf, ttyf, ‘ the 
day before yesterday/ or * the day after to-morrow/ 

Tiyvf (Sk. fq + *JtT), Dial, cTV^t, Tiff, Tiff, 

‘ three days ago,’ or ‘ three days hence.’ 

qyqY (Sk. ^pq ^?), Dial, qyqf, qyf, qyf, ‘four days 
ago,’ or ‘ four days hence.’ 

(Sk. fq + <*T), ‘ at last.’ 

f*m, fq?q (Sk. fflcgJt), ‘constantly.’ 

(Sk. xrgrcO, Dial, qtw, fw^, fqs-ff fwvf, 

qTi>, ufW. UTW, ‘after,’ ‘afterwards.’ 

fay or %y, Dial, qftfy, ^ft; also qq, qf*T 

(Sk. qqy), ‘ again.’ 


* This is really a conjunctive participle, from «nftV«IT or ^FT^IT, 

* to return . 5 
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‘ at break of day/ A T . 

(Sk. ‘ repeatedly.’ 

(Sk. ; fcm. gen. sing.), about Meerut 

or ‘early/ ‘ betimes.’ 


«• The following are only dialectic; , ‘hitherto;’ 

(Sk. ^ * early/ A r . xft% 5 ‘ immediately/ and 

^ (contracted from ^Tf?), ‘ always/ 

Of the pure Sanskrit words denoting time, which are 
used adverbially in Hindi, the following are among the most 
common, viz.; certain compounds with the affix ^x, as, 
^i^T,‘once;’ ^T. ‘always;’ and, with the suffixes 

and Wfq, ^Tfarf and ^Tfq, ‘sometimes/ also 
‘Perhaps;’ ?ic=jrp5T, ‘instantly/ 



(2) Adverbs of Place: — Adverbs of 

Place. 

^T*TfT (Sk. ‘ elsewhere/ 

^*•5 (Sk. fH + ^Z), and Dial. and ‘near/ 

(Sk. r ~), ‘ over/ ‘ across.’ 

^T^T, Dial, tj^ff and qrff, ‘near;’ and, reduplicated, 

‘on both sides/ ‘all around.’ 

^ (Sk. tiXT), ‘ on that side/ ‘ off.’ 

^ (Sk. ^cTR/, Dial. ‘on that side;’ 

c on both sides/ 

^rffT (Sk. ‘ without/ 

(Sk. ^WJWIT), ‘within.’ 

‘before/ and ‘behind/ arc also used as adverbs 

of place. 


a - In the colloquial of the Upper Doiib, or and 

! or q^v-fi arc combined with (Ar. , _ ijo) in the sense, 

) Respectively ‘ on this side/ and ‘on that side.’ 

k. The following Sanskrit adverbs occur, formed with the 
| s, iffi x v i z# . ‘elsewhere;’ nqfa, ‘in one place;’ 

‘ everywhere/ 
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Adverbs of 
Manner. 


(3) Adverbs of Manner :— 



and ‘suddenly.’ 

gjT*rt (imp. 2nd plur. of *TFHT)> Br. Wpft, WRIT, in Bam ., 
^rg, ‘ SO to speak/ ‘ as it were/ 

{Sic. Itsfa), Dial. =qz; also T(Z (from S/c. root, 
tjz; past act. part, t}^ ?), ‘quickly/ 

reduplicated intensive form, {S/c. root, ^n), 

‘ exactly.’ 

^cf\ [S/c. ‘fate ’), ‘perchance/ 

{S/c. root ^t), ‘ slowly.’ 

{S/c. + ttz ?), ‘ very.’ 

tf^^T (*W. ‘ on foot/ 

{S/c. ^gr), ‘ much/ ‘ very; ’ for dialectic forms, see 

§ 338. 

%3f {S/c. loc. sing'. ^j|), ‘quickly/ Dial. . 

(imp. 2nd plur. of Dial. JtTsff, ?TRg?, *KT:J> 

‘ as/ ‘ so to speak/ 

WRItHT (from S/c. root, *jJT), ‘ incessantly;’ also <?RcITcrPC. 

^ {S/c. ‘truly;’ intensive form, 

^ 71 , Dial. ‘freely/ ‘gratis;’ intensive form, ^trWTf. 
Dial ftT, ‘gently/ 

a. The following are only dialectic:— G. TfTjg’t or typist; 

‘quickly/ and ?psiT^, ‘slowly;’ {S/c. TO), ‘very/ 

‘ extremely;’ and in the Rdmayan , {S/c. ^r;), ‘rather/ 

b. The conjunctive participle, of ‘to do,’ is 

often used adverbially, for ‘as;’ thus, fspsr *p3f RifT 

‘ I will count my birth as having borne good fruit/ 
Similar is the use of the Braj form, ffi; thus, TnjJR 3R!! ^ 
ofi *TR, ‘ they regard the man Krishna as a god/ 

c. The following Sanskrit words arc used as adverbs of 

manner, viz.^ WR (* +WHT, abl. sing, of fqrn), ‘sud¬ 
denly;’ ‘very;’ ’ScERT, ‘infinitely;’ ‘more;’ 

(abl. sing.), ‘id est{S/c. inst. sing., ^ir^r), 
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‘well/ ‘happily/ ‘only;’ ‘incessantly;’ xn^TT, 

‘mutually;’ ‘as;’ clWT, ‘so;’ W, ‘in vain;’ 'gft'sr, 

‘quickly/ lit., ‘born with/ hence, ‘naturally/ ‘easily/ 

SlcST, ‘truly.’ Sanskrit adverbs formed with the suffix x-rr, 
denoting ‘ distribution/ ‘ kind/ occasionally occur; as, in the 
Rcmdyan, ‘ of nine kinds.’ 

(I. Here may be noted the Sanskrit particle, ‘like,’ 

'which approximates the nature of an affix, and always 
follows the word to which it refers; as, T/O ‘like the 

servants of HarL’ 

(4) Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation. The common Adverbs of 
^normative adverb is Bun. and ; eas ^ Bun del-and Negation, 

^hand, often eft, ‘ yes.’ ilfft {Pars. w <^), ‘ truly/ is also very 
eoiinnon in affirmation. The negative adverbs are *f, *1^1, 
m>d ‘no/ ‘not.’ Of these, is regularly used with the 
imperative only; stiff, never with the imperative; «l, with any 
part, of the verb. 

is often combined with an d in respectful 
address:* thus, ft or ft *ft; as > WO.? 

^ ^TRIT, how friend, has Bidushak come ? Yes, Sir ; he 
has come. 5 

b. Dialectic variations arefor lift, Br. vnfi, *nff, 

Mar. ; in the Ram ., 'ffif 5 

modern eastern form, Other variations are, «!T, «hft, 

*1T?, and *rfa. t For ?tcT, Ivanauji has ftfrT and flfift; 

0l ' f%R is also used. In Eastern Hindi, ftR is always used 
^° r ?Trj, and, like that, with the imperative only. V ariants ot 
are off?! and f%«J. 

c. <ft, ‘ indeed/ Dial, eft, 7T3 or 7t3i, is common. In the 
^■d. may an ftf is occasionally used with a similar force, 


* There is a proverb, 3ifr ‘ s «y Ji ^’ ourself «»<1) 

you will be called JV 

t For the derivation of these forms, vide § 47-. 
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Adverbs of 
Citation. 


Persian and 

Arabic 

Adverbs. 


^Iverbial 

Phrases. 


<SL 

[§§ 646-648. 


usually with ; as, ; or sometimes precedes; as, 

or sfiWf. 

d. Various Sanskrit nouns and adjectives are also used in 
affirmations: as, Ram. ‘certainly;* 

‘ without doubt;* Dial. etc., 

‘ assuredly. 5 

646. Here may be also noted the occasional use of the particles , 

‘now,’ and Tflf, ‘ thus.’* In Hindi prose these are never used except at 
the beginning; and the end of narratives. Thus, at the beginning of the 
Prern Stfgar, we have ^PJT cR^H* ‘Now, the beginning of the 

story;’ and at the end of each chapter, we find the particle which 

is scarcely capable of translation, hut is similar in force to the marks of 
quotation in English. In Sanskrit, was always written at the end of 
a citation ; and traces of this usage are found in Hindi poetry. Thus, in 
the Rdtndyan , ^frT *rr$j where is, by sandhi , 

for and we may literally translate, « Holy Writ, saying No, lias 

sung his greatness ^fcT simply marks the negative as the word, not 
of the writer, hut of * Holy Writ.’* So also, in prose, as the first 

member of the compound ^(STTf^T, refers to the noun or nouns immediately 
preceding; as, 5f^T ‘ Brahma , Mahesli , et all 

647 . The following Persian and Arabic words occur now 

and then as adverbs in modern Hindi.— (I) Pers.: or 

(aU), ‘ quickly ; 5 (plur. of ‘time*), ‘often ; 5 

(AjIA), vulg ., and ‘perhaps; 5 

vulg., and ‘always; 5 (2) Arab.: ^^tTT 
(aLJ\), vulg., ‘certainly, 5 ‘indeed ; 5 ^ (jZ 

‘especially; 5 xp^fT 0a£j)> and about Meerut, cRTjft (for Ar. 

‘only;’ ‘ altogether ; 5 

6 namely, 5 ‘ that is to say. 5 

648 . Some adverbs and nouns, compounded, form useful 

adverbial phrases. Examples are: —^ ‘ elsewhere ; 9 

Wt wff, ‘never;’ V^T, ‘slowly,’ ‘easily;’ vfff (ft, 


* The meaning of the passnge is, that the, f> ( /, ^ h , 

! jju s jfjT-fth) ni hcL,i, < ti.iu w iv:\b not yol d'./ie no $ 

to* gJY.UftCab U 
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che, i.e., ‘(if) not, then.’ For wijff <ft, we find in the 
amayan, wrffrT, 5 R, «r, and q<R. faq also occurs, for 
^ITj ‘ how not ?.’ 



649 . Many adjectives, especially such as denote quantity Adjectives and 
° A < l liaBt y» are USG( 1 ln their uninflected form as adverbs: as, \dverbs leS ** 

and ?RfT, (‘good’), ‘well;’ ‘a little;’ 

( great ), ‘very.’ So also is used qwr; as, tr irt ciT^rlT f, 

(mj) mind is so agitated;’ and, in Mar., = 

Run. Bat in some cases, where the adjective must be rendered in 
English as an adverb, it is yet inflected as a proper adjective; as in the 
Shakuntald, where Mddhavya says, <TT ‘lam truly very 

miserable.’ * ^ 

650 . Conjunctive participles are very often equivalent to 
English adverbs; as, WRqj, ‘knowingly;’ fa^Ri, ‘together;’ 

“to. Here we may also note the use of conj. part, of 

^T, with nouns, adjectives, and numerals, forming 
adverbial phrases ; as, qnT^b ‘laboriously;’ toj 

‘chiefly;” Tjcfi TRj qjy;%, ‘singly;’ ?R^, ‘with face 

downwards.’ Further illustrations will be found in the 
Syntax. 


651. Finally, we may here notice the participle iff, The Emphati 
■"hich may he placed after any word to render it 1 ' ua<;le ' 
emphatic. It may sometimes he translated by ‘just,’ 

Aery,’ or some similar word ; often, however, its force 
can only he expressed by a stress of the voice. 

«. After the pronouns ir and and often after spf and 
'dfj tft becomes and is written as a part of the pronoun ; 

Urns, qjff, ‘this very;’ qjff, ‘that very,’ etc. For its usage 
'nth pronominal plurals, see § 208, and with the pronominal 
A'hrtlj^ sop- | (>1(: Usampfo-* nw .— -q-fc wt qjT, 

* 1 >V< "' # ** v "’> m $ mm wv. *}«>• 

eanu •/ ^ WtfT ‘ 1 il&Ve only one ht mi > m 

26 
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'TTTf ‘ lie said this very thing.’ For -gcf ft, is 
sometimes written; as, ^qqcft oft UTfUT %, ‘to a 

beautiful woman, everything is becoming.’ 

h. For ft or f;, Braj also has g or * 31 . The final f; or ^ 
is often shortened, and Anusvar is occasionally added. In 
one instance in the Ramuyan ( Utt . K.) "3 is hardened to ^; 
thus, ttsj g oj UmK- ‘ that which the very mind contains 
not.’ Sometimes the emphatic ^ or g?, f having been elided, 
combines with the final inherent a of the word to which it 
belongs; giving, e.g., such forms as, O.B., nft, for ljcfig, 
‘even one,’ ‘just one;’ N. trip for ljofift. 

e. In colloquial Mdrwtm, ^ and *r are used instead of ft; 
thus, *gqr,=%Tf; ftm = % fw; ffor efr,= 

^IT, etc., etc. 

Prepositions. 

652 . With the exception of those particles termed 
postpositions, which are employed in substantive 
declension to denote the several cases of nouns, and a 
very few other words, Hindi possesses no words of a 
strictly prepositional character. The words which, for 
the sake of convenience, are enumerated below, as the 
equivalents of English prepositions, are really sub¬ 
stantives in the obi. singular. Many of them, as, e.g., 
UTiipt, etc., actually occur in the nominative 
singular, uls^T, , etc. ; and when in the oblique 

singular, they not unfrequently are themselves followed 
by postpositions, as q T , etc. In virtue of this their 
substantive character, they require the noun they modify 
to be in the inflected genitive. Nearly all are masculine, 
and therefore require the preceding genitive in %. The 
few feminines are noted in the list, and of course inflect 
a preceding to Many words which have been 
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anrl wi*n +i n V ’ uso usecl as Prepositions, 

Vl11 therefore be found in the following lists. 

ithouf n 110 f0 ! l0Wmg takG the n0lm either With OP Prepositions 

P I'll (_) lit' tilO 4-1 r\~n X >1 1 , , . , USOfl / il 


used with OM. 


„- f i , ,, o U “ JXC luu noun eitner with. or Pre po 

lout the postpositions. In the latter case, the noun srf " 
must take the oblique form 

tT% (S/c. riwf), Br. m, rfx, ‘ beneath.’ 

c across/ 

V T*> in Rdm. q*, qrfif, ‘near,’ < to .> 
mt, Mar. q T ^>, 2 \T ^ < behin(1 , 

or fsR T (S/c. fqwij, Hr. fqq, «without.’ 

Xln (Sk. and W. Hindi, f<pq;), ‘between,’ ‘among.’ 
sif*T (Sk. ^Tuwi), Br., N. ^ ‘for the sake of.’ 

*RT {S/c. ‘with,’ + 1TJ*, ‘to go ’), ‘with.’ 

^rl, ‘together with.’ 

,1,.“', T ?a ’ \ Wi ' h ’' pr °l ,erl J' a ^ecth-e, is used as 

. c las member of a ompomul, as, S „ qfip,, „ vitl , Iovc ., 

the 'JEST “ “ P ° S,,K,SUi0n ' ^ 

" k ° USC<1 ** “ *“■“ ; «*- “ "« 
mixur mf^W mm, ‘adorn (her) on every side.’ 

4 . The follow ing commonly require the preceding Prepositions 
nounjn take the genitive postposition, %, viz.^ 

‘before.’ For dialectic variants, see § 645 (1). 

UTtT, ‘around,’ ‘on both sides.’ 

[■S/t. ’SUfV), JTdf. (§ 172), ‘over,’ ‘above.’ 
fs^r (SL f^rj, 

‘ towards.’ 

l(TTt (S/c. 3TT, ‘a door’), ‘through,’ ‘by means of.’ 

‘ near.’ 

rJlr Br ' 'H <umhv ’ The Gnrhwtili form, 

notion U * 6 Pre l din? su | )st antive as a true post-' 

1 ’ ab , ^ f«IWt, ‘ under this tree.’ 
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388 prepositions. [§§ 655, 656. 

M. ‘near.’ 

and |pr, ‘instead of.’ 

^TfT or N - ‘ without.’ 

»ftcTT, N. ‘ within.’ 

(perf. part, of ‘in consequence of,’ ‘ because of.’ 

(perf. part, of ‘ for,’ K. tjfsj, Bagh. 

Mt. fta, 

rfR, £ with,’ N. ftfelo, g-5jo. 

m wwft, JXWW,.. IP# €f|, ^fft, Mur. 

A r . also ^riwt, ‘in front of,’ ‘before.’ 

ITT (Sfe. i«i), ‘at,' ‘at the house of,’ whence also or 
cTTT? ‘ towards/ ‘ to/ = xn^Tj and sometimes c^. 

a - *rnc> ‘like/ requires the preceding genitive to take the 
fern, form, 

/>• ‘equal to,’ ‘like,’ commonly requires the genitive 

n ith ^ j but I have noted an instance in which it is made to 
agree in gender with the noun to which it refers ; thus, 

^TrTT WR, ‘ a woman like a mother.’ * 

655. Only dialectic are the following x — K . etc., ( S / e . 
‘to,’ ‘ near,’ = H.H. tit*; this often takes the preceding 

noun in the oblique form without a postposition; ttvjt (Sk. 
™M)> ‘nith;’ in the Ram., *f^ (Sk. ^j), ‘like;’ gs T %, 
^iT%, = ^rriTIT, ‘for,’ ‘by reason of;’ ‘for,’ ‘in con¬ 

sideration of;’ in eastern Hindi, *x> = f**, ‘for;’ Mur. 

* below; ’ N. *f%, *f*, ‘ under; ’ vnf*, ‘ to,’ = H.H. tpR; 
frf^o, qfg, ‘towards ;’ ‘except ;’ Tnfsr, ‘in,’ ‘between ;’ 

‘I'ke;’ ‘above;’ <St, ‘near.’ 

656. In Rnjputana, these words which in High Hindi are used with 

the genitive as postpositions, are often construed ns predicative adjectives, 
i,!,,i ma(ie t0 "fe rree "i 111 ‘he subject of the sentence in gender and number. 
Tl,u:: ’ * **t ^ = ^ %, ‘he is 


* Compare the JUrwdri usage, § 050. 
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seated behind me;’ but <JT ’SIT TJT#t f, ‘ she is seated behind 

1 ‘ ee ’ wllere Hindi would have ^ Compare the remarks 

concerning § 170 . 

657. 1 he following Sanskrit words, with a few others, Sanskrit, 

ai c often used in Hindi in a prepositional sense :— , xr«tTX ; Inibic^Pr" 
‘after;’ ‘according to;’ ‘after;’ qrr^nt. l ,usitious - 

hu, ‘because of;’ fvtfrf t!, ‘on account of;’ fqXaJ (oftener 
t?^), and f%qxfa, ‘ contrary to,’ ‘ against;’ or 

also f%iq, ‘ in respect to,’ ‘ about;’ XT*fta, ‘near ;’ f<j, vulg. 

‘ by reason of.’ 

658. The following Persian words are often used in 
modern Hindi as prepositions: — (jjJl), ‘ within ;’ 

( t v^)> ‘about,’ ‘around;’ (i_CojJ), in the Doab, 

; in the Himalayas, vusftqi or wfaqi, ‘ near.’ is 

even used in literature, as in the Shnkuntald ; ^ 

qi^JlT , ‘ I will camp near the grove.’ qjqrf (fern. 

fakes qff), ‘concerning.’ 


659. The following Arabic words are also much used as 
prep ositions by Hindi-speaking people ‘ instead 
ot l’ t%5TTqi ( —• Hi), ‘contrary to,’ ‘against; ’ ^ {jJu), 
without;’ (ci- v :'), ‘in exchange for;’ (sA~.eU), "‘by 

Peason of;’ (n*j), ‘after;’ (^_.aj), ‘without;’ 

vu ^g- in the Doab, JufUirT- ‘according to;’ 
(cjb-jlj), ‘ for (ww), ‘ for,’ ‘ by reason of ; ’ faqi 
‘except,’ ‘besides.’ 


"■ The following are feminine, and require with the 
preceding noun tfrfax (^bU), ‘for,’ ‘lor the sake of;’ 

(*_>>), ‘towards;’ WTf (~», ‘like,’ ‘in the matter 
ot :’ (c^-w), ‘concerning.’ 


Conjunctions. 

660. Copulative conjunctions are the following :— Copulative 

sx . _ Conjunctions. 

^rx {Sk. XHTX), Br. qft, eft, N. X“, O f B. 

mx, Bagh. ^tx, ‘and;’ Ma X . <ft N. qfq, ‘also;’ fax, 
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Conjunctions. 


<SL 


[§§ 661-662. 


‘again/ < moreover/ For ‘also ’ {SA r. -qfqf f; p r . the 

Sanskrit qfq, sometimes with elision of q, $fq, is used in 
poetry only, qqr, also qq and qfq, is used for fqn;, 
resumptive, ‘again/ in eastern Hindi J and in Naipalf, %fy. 


661. The most common Adversative conjunctions are 
^ (&&. qy + h), in Naiptilf, qy-, ‘but;’ qy;, (S/c. qt), 
Br. q, ‘yet;’ qyqrj (S/c. qyqr), ‘but,’ ‘nay.’ 

a. But the common people in the N.W. Provinces very 
commonly use the Arabic JJi, ftflfiq, for qyvq, ‘but;’ and 
t!ie Arabic qf%f (also, vulg., qfvqq and q^q;), for qr^J. 
which latter is never used by the common people. Equally 
rare, and used only in poetry and scientific writing, is the 
Sanskrit fqjqj, = q^qj, ‘but/ The Persian jL, Tjqy, ‘but/ 
‘ except/ is often used by Urdu-speaking Hindoos. 


662. The Disjunctive conjunctions are qT and qjqqj, 
‘ or.’ The Arabic b qT is often preferred to these by the 
common people in the N.W. Provinces. The negative 
disjunctives, ‘ neither,’ ‘ nor,’ are expressed by repeating 
the negative participle q with each successive clause. 
‘ Else ’ or ‘ otherwise ’ is expressed in Hindi by the two 
particles, qff Of these, ifft belongs to the protasis 
of an unexpressed conditional clause, ‘ (if this is) not 
(so), then.’ In Naipalf, for Wft til, we have qqy, or the 
phrase ftyqo qqj. 

n - is .sometimes used as a disjunctive, especially in 
alternative questions; as, qqr <jq fqi lift, ‘will”you 

go or not ?’ The Sanskrit f^qy (or fqiqy), ‘or/ is occasionally 
found in literature, fqj is the regular disjunctive in Naipdlf. 

>>. The 3rd sing, conting. fut., qyf, ofqyfqy, ‘to wish/ is 
' Hen used disjunctively in two successive clauses for‘whethe* 

■ ; • or i’ ae ’ qyq qrf q qTq, ‘whether he come or 
out/ For 1 lie second qy|, qrqqT may be used. 
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c. The interrogative qqT, similarly repeated with. nouns, 
must also he rendered ‘ whether’ . ‘ or,’ as, qqi yqt q*n 

q^q > ‘ whether men or women.’ So in Naipali is used qlt... q?J. 

663. The Conditional conjunctions are *lfa {Sic.) or g“^“ ns _ 
^ifa, and, much more commonly, sft, ‘if?’ Dial. ^ and Sj. 

The Persian J>\ ■q^ry is often used for by Hindoos 
familiar with Urdu. In Haip&lf *1^ it 

always follows the clause it conditions. 

664. The Concessive conjunctions are Ut, ‘ then,’ 

‘indeed,’ ^qjfq, ‘although,’ and rmrfq, ‘nevertheless;' 
both and cranfq are Sanskrit. But, colloquially, 

is used for ^3ifq, and <ft or cfhyt, for q^Tffq 5 
as, wr qqq uif tqT^r uf, etc., ‘ even though you 

should forsake me, yet,’ etc. 

a. Dialectic variations arc, for <ff, Dr. cff, in Earn. fT3 
and U; for ^qjfq, Ram. ■sj^fq, qj^fq, Br. N- vfa qfa 
(always final) ; for ctvnfq, TJ^fq, N. uqfa; for Tpr*ftj Br. 
rff^, Mar. eft ft and <ft qtjf. 

/>■ ^f[f , sometimes followed by *ft in the same clause,Is often 
nearly equivalent to ‘ although qy. * yet,’ or qy«rj, may then 
introduce the consequent clause. Thus, 'qff ff *11T ^ 

'ST%, * even though he should kill me;’ ^TI'ctT Tv?, 

qy mrq yf , ‘ though property all go, but virtue remain, ’qriffr 
may be thus used for x["n|. 

c. fq,y ft) sometimes has a concessive force = Eng. ‘still.’ 

d. ^jjyff (Pers . 1), ‘although,’ is only heard from 

Urdu-speaking Hindoos. 

665. The Causal conjunctions are fa, ‘ for,’ qafa, Br. 
q#Tfa, qsfffa, and ^ftg', N. and qqUP 3 
(final), ‘ because.’ The Sanskrit noun, SiTTU, £ reason,’ 
is also used as a causal conjunction, — ‘ because.’ 
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junctions. 
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Interjections. 
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Interjections. 



666. The common Illative conjunction is eft, N. <t°, 
1 then.’ After sfr in the protasis of a compound sentence, 

is often used in the apoclosis in an illative sense ; as, 
wt git 5JTUT h%wtt, ‘ as he has come, I shall 

therefore have to go.’ Under other conditions, the abl. 
singular of the prox. dem. pronoun, viz., Ij, Br. 
^n*H, has the force of the illative ‘ therefore.’ 

667. The Final conjunctions are fsR, ‘that,’ and, more 
emphatic, the abl. singular of the relative pronoun, 
f^rerf, ‘ in order that.’ Naipdlf uses the conj. part. 

lit., ‘ saying,’ after the final clause. 

a. No negative final conjunction exists, except in the 
Naipdlf, ; its place is supplied by the 3rd sing, conting. 
future of the substantive verb, with a negative before fcj,; as, 
Ft faR or •*? it The Persian rtrfai, = fspff, 

belongs rather to Urdu than to Hindi. 


Interjections and Enclitics. 


668. Vocative interjections are the following :— 

% wb 'sft or fr, ftn, vft, % £ 0.’ Of these, % is 

the most respectful, and must be used to superiors ; ^rt, xft, 
and ^*ft, also may be used in addressing equals or 
inferiors when no displeasure is intended. ^ and or ^ 
always indicate some degree of displeasure or disrespect; 
the final xj of these three is always chatlged to ^ in con¬ 
nection with a feminine noun, and ^ (-ft) follow, 

and the others mentioned, precede, the noun with which they 
are connected. 


669. V arious emotions are expressed by the 

following:—- 

^ expresses pity, ^q, despondency, <nf, approbation and 
surprise, bravo,’ ‘well!’ expresses praise, ‘bravo,’ 
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done ! ’; fTTl also IT fT and , ‘alas!’; ^fTq; 
= ‘twice a pity;’ (also '=rn?)- is ‘mercy!’, lit., ‘save!’; 

'3m| and ‘oh,’ express pain or disgust; sra «r?I, ‘hurra!,’ 
lit., ‘ victory ! ’ ‘ victory !;’ ‘ fie,’ expresses disgust. 

Yet other interjections are, ‘shame/ also fcllSTT; 
‘begone!’; ^tj, ‘hush!’; <jft, ‘lo!’; fqraj, ‘pshaw!’; 

(S/{. g + ‘ salutation! I have also found used as 

an adjective with a noun; as, ^*|, ‘ a well-said word.’ 


670. The usual words of salutation among the Hindoos 

are, to equals or inferiors in caste, TUB ! 5 

to Brahmans, ‘Obeisance!’; to Europeans or Mu- 

hammcdans, lit., ‘peace!’; or, still more respectfully, 

, lit., ‘ service ! ’. 

671. The following interjections are also used in the col¬ 

loquial of some parts of the country: ^RTST (Pers. ~'bi), 
‘well done!’; ^ and express disgust; wt calls at- 

tention; 1 ^, and ^77 ?h 6 , ‘begone!’; and 

IT'?! %?n, ‘Alas!’ ‘woe!’; lit., ‘Alas ! nurse,’ or ‘mother!’. 

3^77 occurs in the Ramdyan ; thus, the slave girl Kubari 
sa ys, TRTf ^WT^T, ‘Alas! what have I de¬ 

stroyed ! It occurs also in the Shakuntala. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


SYNTAX. 


672. In this chapter will he treated, in the first place, 
the functions of the several parts of speech under 
their various modifications in respect of number, case, 
tense, etc., and, in the second place, the construction 
of sentences from the material thus exhibited. The 
former may be termed Analytic , the latter, Synthetic 
Syntax. 

Part I. Analytic Syntax. 


Gunder. 


dumber. 


Gender and Number. 

673. Little needs to be said here as to gender. It is 
chiefly of importance to observe that occasionally, when 
a noun denotes an object of a different gender from its 
own, it is construed as having the gender of that object. 
Thus, though is masculine, we have 

when it refers to Shalcuntald , in the drama of that name. 

674. The singular number denotes unity, the plural, 
■plurality. To this general rule there are three ex¬ 
ceptions. 

(1) The singular may be used for the plural in a generic 
fcense, to denote a class-, as, eT^Icft Ufa 
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ht; ‘base-born women desert the husband;’ 53 ^ Trfsj ^Y 
‘ to god, man, and sage, there was great joy.’ 

«• This generic singular must not be confounded with 
those cases in which the plural termination is simply dropped, 
leaving the noun, although plural, in form like the singular. 

'I his takes place regularly when the plurality is already indi¬ 
cated by some attributive of the noun, as in the following: 

^ *r, ‘in a few days;’ % ^TTcT f, 

‘these two things appear untrue;’ ^rexTf HZTpft} ‘eighteen 
queens.’ 

Sometimes the plural inflection is also omitted, where the 
judication of plurality is only in the predicate; as, XiriY 

> ‘her companions are standing in her service;’ i.e., 

‘are waiting upon her.’ 

Item. This omission of the plural termination occurs chiefly in the 
nominative of fern, nouns, and is probably becoming more and more 
common. But in such cases, where there is an emphasis on the 
plurality, the plural inflection is retained ; as, ^Y ^THI 

*t, ‘ ho gave his two daughters in marriage.’ 

(-) The plural is used for the singular to express respect; Plural oi 
as ’ ^ in the following: %^iY % TIT^ Ifxttj ‘the Kcspect ' 

st;ir of my eyes, S/iri Krishn Chanel .’ 

(3) A very few Hindi nouns are idiomatically used in the Idiomatic 
plural, where English would require the singular. Examples 
are found in phrases formed by and ^il^Y with 

^*11, ‘to die of hunger, of thirst, of cold.’* So also 
‘ price,’ jyyij, in the sense of ‘ fortune,’ ‘ lot,’ ^tNt, ‘ vision,’ and 
‘news,’ are very commonly con trued as plurals; as, 
also, sometimes, efi^T'51, ‘welfare,’ and XXRT, ‘ life;’ with allusion 
to the (supposed) five vital airs.’ 

In such idioms the inflection ^Y dearly retains its original sense as 
a genitive teiminatloh= Sk. '?JT»iX<Ffi and is to he explained as a genitive 
°f cause, as in such phrases as xpef 3iT 1TTT» ‘ exhausted because of tbe 
•lay.’ Vid. infra, Syutax of the genitive 
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SYNTAX OF THE ACCUSATIVE. [§§ 675-677. 

Of the Nominative. 

675. The Nominative is used, 

^ (1) As the grammatical subject of the verb ; as, wfij 
wf*l; ‘the words of the sage will become true.’ 

(2) It is found as the predicate after many intransitive 
verbs, as in the following examples :— 

W*rvr %, ‘ what an affliction to a man 

is old age!’; ^ wft. . . . ijy TOT *fiT %, ‘this 

sta ff • • • • is become the support of my walk;’ 

=h^T^f<TT, ‘he shall be called Gopi Ndtii ;’ • gg ' Tf , 

‘he was counted a transgressor.’ 

(3) It is sometimes used for the vocative; thus, wrwruy % 

3ifT %ZT, * Bdndsur called and said, Son! ’. 

(4) It sometimes stands independent by anaJcolouthon ; as, 
*fWTTT5f t % ‘the great king—he is seated;’ vrn^fqqn 

WfWT ^ ^ V? % ‘sacred science 

and military science,—these two confer high rank.’ 

(5) It is sometimes used for the genitive, absolutely, with 

the infinitive; as, e.g., in the phrase, ^js?, who 

noise of the breaking of the bow.’ 

Of the Accusative. 

676. The accusative is used to denote (1) the direct 

object of a transitive verb ; or (2) local or temporal 
relations. 

677. To denote the direct object of a transitive verb, 
wo may employ either the inflected accusative with 

or form of the accusative which is like the 
nominative. Similarly, with the perfect tenses of 
transitive verbs, the object of the action may either be 
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put in the dative of reference with, , or in the 
nominative. But these two constructions or the two 
forms of the accusative are by no means interchangeable. 

Rem. The correct use of these two alternative forms and constructions 
is perhaps the most difficult thing iu the Hindi language. Only by 
extensive and continual reading of native books and long intercourse with 
the people, can the foreigner become able to use them with idiomatic 
accuracy. But the following principles and illustrations will, it is hoped, 
at least throw some light on the subject. 

678. The general principle which regulates the use of of 

° 1 A # . p ,, with Accusa- 

these two forms and constructions is the iollownig: ti V e. 
when it is desired to emphasize the object as specific 
and individual, the accusative with eft must be used J 
otherwise, the nominative form is to be preferred. 

(1) Under this general head, observe, that in the case 
of nouns denoting rational beings, whether they be (a) 
generic, or (6) relative terms, or ( c ) proper names, the 
accusative with qft is more commonly preferred. 

ft. Under this head examples are: («) of generic terms: 

*nfWf f^pETT? 4 he took (his) companions with (him) 

‘ why will you mind such a coward ? *: 

(*) of relative terms: ^ft ‘Hari, 

immediately on seeing his mother, began to say; ? 

^TfRt eft ‘the councillors, seeking around, 

began to kill the worshippers of Hari\ y (c) of proper names: 

oft <|^rPTT> ( Basudev called the sage Gargf 
^t c Kdiis sent Bakdsut? 

®ft f%Tf c all the milkmaids took Krishn and 

went to Jasodd / 

N.B. ( to call/ as implying a definite object, almost 

invariably requires the accusative with oft. 

(2) Conversely, for nouns denoting (ft) irrational Nom. Form ot 

I • J x n •, ii Accusative. 

beings, or (b) inanimate tilings, or (e) for abstract terms, 
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the nominative form of the accusative, or, with the 
perfect of transitive verbs, the nominative case, is much 
more commonly preferred. 


a. Examples are (a) of animate, irrational beings: 

«f5i, c they began to pasture the cows;’ 
ll^i ‘they drove olf the calves to graze:’ (b) of inani¬ 
mate, material objects: irorj % ‘Shri 

Krishn enlarged bis body;’ ‘let us eat (our) 

lunches here :’ (c) of abstract terms: flyf w 

e do not take my fault to heart;’ f^r qy % ’SUTjf it 

tlftfTT If, ‘ I destroy all the wealth of him to 
whom I show favour.’ 

(3) Although the use of the two forms of the accusative 
or the two alternative constructions of the object with the 
perfects of the transitive verbs, is regulated to a great extent, 
especially in the colloquial, by the above principles, still it 
must be observed that other subordinate considerations often 
limit and modify their application. 


a. When it is specially intended to denote the object of the 
verb as indefinite, the nominative form is preferred, even 
when referring to rational beings. Thus in the Prem Sugar. 
Kans says, sfort "T t*IT <J?|, ‘a living girl 1 will not 

give thee;’ where the omission of making the expression 
indefinite, adds to the emphasis. Similar is the phrase, ^-pT 
‘you have killed children;’ referring to the 
general massacre by Kans. 


b. On the other hand, when it is desired to indicate the 
object with special definiteness, the form with may be 
employed even with nouns denoting irrational objects or 
abstract ideas. The accusative with will therefore gene- 
laily be preferred when the object of the verb has just been 
mentioned, or is well known. Thus, rTIRy ^ 

’S'fsr oRt ‘throwing the mortar (i.e., the mortar 

previously mentioned) obliquely between those two trees,’ 
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Again, we have, ^ ??T^T wteTcIT if, ‘ that one over¬ 
comes tliis illusive power.’ Here qft indicates ¥TRTT as the 
first mentioned in the previous context,* where, it 
should be noted, the nominative form of the accusative is 

employed, thus: ^jqsft TT 3 ift, ‘remove your illusive 
power.’ c ' 

c. Again, in the case of plural nouns, when it is desired 
to denote the object collectively, as a class or a totality, the 
accusative with qrt is employed; but when it is rather to be 
denoted distributively, as a plurality, the nominative form of 
construction is preferred. Thus we read, 1-RP5T H 3 i *ft 

‘taking (his) 16108 wives with him,’ 
where ^ denotes the object collectively; «flfdfM4t 

‘ he called the astrologers,’— where ^ denotes them 
as a class. But in the following, the nominative form of the 
accusative denotes the objects as a plurality ; ^nq if qsjf f%p-f 
‘what signs has your Majesty seen?’ 

d. The choice between the two forms for the object of a 

verbal action is frequently determined merely by a regard to 
euphony. Thus, especially, when an accusative and a dative 
°u m in close proximity, the nominative form is often pre- 
feued tor the direct object, simply to avoid the disagreeable 
lepetition of % Thus, % % <pfTTT %, 

have given your sou to Rohini ;’ 'll *?f WIsRlT 

*1 ^*TT > ‘ Ch&rumati, who is betrothed to Krita- 
bfamd, I mil not give to him.’ 

1 ‘ also, again, the one form may be preferred to the 
°ffiei simply out of regard to the rhythm and balance of 
clauses, so much affected, even in prose, by Hindi writers. 

eu a (an «y for a rhyme may determine the choice, not 
° Ul> ’ a P oe try, but in prose writing. Thus, 



* Pretn Sugar, Adhy. lxxxvii. 
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CSS 679, 680. 


‘lias any one seen anywhere my boy, Kan- 
hdi ? ’,—where is apparently preferred to in 

order to rhyme with ?TT^, which ends the previous clause. 
Every page of the Prem Sugar, with its artificial, rhyming 
style, will illustrate this remark. 

/. Finally, the accusative with ift must always be employed, 
when otherwise the expression might be ambiguous. 

Accusative ver ^ s > transitive and intransitive, may be 

used with an accusative derived from the same root. 

a. Observe, this cognate accusative is invariably used in 
the nominative form; and rarely, if ever, without an attri¬ 
butive adjunct. Thus, xpt fjxft f[, lit., ‘ what kind 

of walk are you walking ?’; sftf=(wx 
‘cuckoos were uttering their pleasing notes;’ ^ 
sffafTT f, lit., he talks a great talk,’ i.e., ‘lie speaks boast¬ 
fully;’ fuUTft % ^ *ft iRxft, lit., ‘the soldier beat 

him a great beating.’ 

Verbs with two 680. Many verbs may be preceded by two accusa¬ 
tives. We may here distinguish two cases. 

(1) The verb, commonly a causal, may take one accusative 
of the person, and a second, either of a person or a thing. 
In accordance with the above principles, the personal accusa¬ 
tive regularly takes eft, and usually, though not invariably, 
precedes the other. 

(2) Verbs signifying ‘to think,’ ‘to suppose,’ ‘to make,’ ‘to 
name,’ ‘to appoint,’ etc., take a second accusative definitive 
of the first. The first may be termed the objective, and the 
second, the predicative accusative. In this case the objective 
accusative, as more specific, commonly, though not always, 
takes and the predicative accusative is put in the nomi¬ 
native form. 

Examples are, under (1), oft =nij trfpHRj - he 

will put vestments on all;’ tft fajxt ft^TiPTT, ‘ I will 
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V' 1 a11 ' Vltil Sweetmeatsand under (2), l[*r H*T WT 
IT, ‘ H ’hat do you call this (H %) f*m WfT f, * thou 
iaj.t made this a pretext;’ u ^ «T«RTT jf, ‘I regard 

this as suffcrino-’ 

O* 

The accusative is used with a verb of motion to Accusative of 
denote the place to which, as in the following example : riace. a ' ld 

‘be pleased to go to Hastindpur.’ 

882. It may also denote absolutely the time at which : 

^tqjTJET ^Y, ‘on the 14th of the dark half of the 
month Kartik <=^ ^jcT ^ if xn^, ‘let no one be 

Permitted to bathe at night/ 

VB. Che postposition is often omitted from both the local and 
temporal accusative. 


83. The accusative with ^JY and its equivalents, wf, Accusative in 
c -? ls also used in accordance with the principles above 
n< icated, in both early and modern poetry. But in archaic 
|. Ctl * ^ le inflected accusative in fg (fg) is often used for 
C c | na i> tic accusative with cfiY, subject to the same general 
l° n ltions: * Examples of both forms are as follows : it 

^ ‘who regard the sun as their own friend;* 

‘keep lldm in whatever way (you 
la .^ ^ 3KT ‘say! what pauper shall l 

? klng? ’ ; Tmu, ‘the sage extolled 

U( 'ghuhar: * 


034 • • 

* ls important to observe, however, that in Hindi 

the ^ VVS & nunniar often yield to the necessities of 

often leaSl * I J * Even agreement in gender and number is 

in lr q an ^ CC( ^ *° ^ ie Agencies of the metre. Moreover, 

itue poetry, the modern analytic accusative is but be- 

f-i ^ t0 a Pl )ea r in literature. Hence the nominative form 
ot the noun i 

license * constantly employed for the accusative, with a 
tthich in prose or in the colloquial would be quite 
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inadmissible. Thus, c.g., in the following stanzas,, prose usage 
would have demanded W\ and 

‘we thought the First Man to be a mortal; 99 
*n7TT? wra, ‘ then the lord of men summoned 

Vasisht f f and so in almost every stanza of the Rdmdyan . 

685. The inflected form of the noun alone is never used in modern 

Hindi for the object of a verb. But it should be noted that in Permissive 
and Acquisitive compound verbs, as also sometimes in Desideratives, the 
inflected infinitive in alone, or, in the Rdmdyan and other Eastern Hindi, 
the inflected verbal noun in TJ, as in ^TRI> ‘be began to go,’ is 
(le facto an accusative under the government of the following verb. 
Similarly is to he explained the colloquial Braj and Kanauji idiom, in 
such phrases as, %% c{f^, ‘he will not eatwhere the inflected 

gerund, %%, as the object of must be regarded as an inflected 

accusative. 

The Dative . 

686. Wo may classify the uses of this case as 
follows. 

(1) The- dative is used to denote the indirect object 
of a transitive verb. 

Examples arc: WVW ^ 3, 

‘Balram Ji was inspiring all with hope and confidence;’ ’jff 
OT! ^ Trrerr ^rsrr ‘ Shri Krishn Chand 

commanded his Illusive Power;’ ^ 

‘this mouse gives me trouble.’ So, sometimes, with verbs of 
‘ speaking,’ we have a dative of the person addressed ; as, 
s5WT Tjg' % 'Ft ^ ^jfT, ‘Shri Krishn Chand said 

with a wink to Batdev Ji.’ 

Rem, 1. cfvjpn, ‘to say,’ ‘to tell,’ when used of giving an order or 
direction, is constructed with the dative of the person addressed ; but in 
other cases it is preceded by the ablative: ns, 

‘be told me to sit;’ but, ^ ^ ^ qffcf cfj^, ‘be said this 

thing to me.’ 


* Prem Sdgar. 
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Hem. 2. It should be observed that the case with ho before causal 
verbs is not to be regarded as a dative, as might often appear from the 
equivalent of an English idiom, but as an accusative. This will appear, if 
for the English equivalent to the causal verb, the verb 4 cause 5 be used 
with the infinitive of the primitive verb. Thus, wall ghore ho ghds 
hhiluta hai , ‘he feeds grass to the horse,’ i.e., ‘lie causes the horse to 
eat grass.’* 

(2) The dative of a person often very idiomatically Dative of 
precedes an infinitive with the verb or trfwr, to 
denote a certainty , or a necessity , or obligation , as resting 

on that person. The idiom is commonly equivalent to 
the English ‘must,’ ‘have to,’ etc. In like maimer, as 
denoting the subject of an obligation, the dative often 
precedes an infinitive or perfect participle with 

Examples: rpf ^ WT^T t> ‘to¬ 

morrow you and we have to go to the abode of Yamadagni 
^ Wfrqr Wtffil, ‘ (we) ought to arrive there to the 
festival;’ xtlwr, lit., ‘it will fall to us to die i.e., 

‘we uujgt die.’ 

(3) The dative is very commonly used to denote Dative of 
possession or acquisition. 

a. 1 he dative of possession is usually followed by the 
substantive verb: as, ^ cR *T*r ^ ‘ they 

were not conscious even of soul and body Ws Wt ^TST 
‘ to all was terror.’ 

!j ‘ °ften the copula is omitted: as, 

^riiere have we so much wisdom?;’ 35T If; 

^WrTTTf ‘such happiness as these have, the 

discontented have not.’ 

c * some other neuter verb may take the place of the 
copula; thus, «i TIT; ‘not the name of sorrow 

cmanied,’ or, ‘ (even) to the name, sorrow remained not.’ 

"*'h the Hindi idiom, compare the Sanskrit construction of causal 
\ j t ]_ Monier-Williams, Sansk. Gramm., § 847. 
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<3L 

[§ 686 . 


cl. Here also may be noted the common idiom with 
‘to meet/ ‘to be found;’ which is always used with the 
nominative of the thing found, and the dative of the finder. 
Thus, fa'iTW % ‘they obtain the four 

blessings Tif} fwr, ‘I obtained nothing/ So also 

is explained a common idiom with 5 TJJ.it: as, jjfj wT^TrlT 
f, ‘I feel cold/ lit., ‘cold fastens to me;’ tgf ^Trf eft 
‘ this story has truly pleased me greatly.’ 

Dativoof (4) This is found in construction with such adjectives 

Advantage. v ' 0 

as Til?, ‘proper,’ ‘right,’ JT5TT, ‘good,’ ncf^T, 

‘ difficult,’ etc., with their opposites. 

Examples : TTWT 4TTf*f *TfV, ‘ it is not 

seemly for a woman to be so daring;’ fcfvj 

?ff JT5TT %> ‘for a woman without a husband, it is well 
even to die ;’ =fiT TfTH 

cjjfesj %, ‘ for man to obtain the true knowledge of God, is 
extremely difficult.’ 

Rem. is often construed with the genitive, with a slightly dif¬ 

ferent meaning, as in § 695 fid). 

Dative of Final (5) The Dative of Final Cause denotes the motive , 
purpose , or object of an action, or the use for which a 
thing is designed ; as in the following examples:— 
5 ft ’sfhwt Tl*n, ‘who will l-cmain for the 

watching of the city ?’; f Tf qfit > ‘ 1 

am just going to v isit the hermitage.’ 


a. The infinitive, in its capacity of a gerund, is very 
commonly used in the dative in this sense: as, i£5f tfr? ^ 
J&t % W, ‘ bring some ilowers (and) fruits for an offering ; 

5RT eft ^ ^nfi(3 ft, ‘for seeing, indeed, were two eyes ; 

‘ be pleased to show me somewhere 
a place to stay/ The postposition is often omitted from thi> 
gerundial dative; as, ^ %, ‘he comes to read/ 

Rem. For the dative of the final cause, modern Hindi often substitutes 
the genitive with <»r and in the east, also c}^ or 


mists,. 



Here also may be noticed the peculiar use of this dative of 
the gerund with the substantive verb, to denote the proximate 
futurition of the act denoted by the gerund. Thus, 

3ft c she was just about to mount ^TT«T eft c he 

was about to go/* 

(C) A Dative of Reference is used before a great Dative of 

. . . . Reference. 

variety of words, to denote the object with respect to 
which any affirmation is made. 

thus it is employed with many neuter verbs: as, 3T3 
®*ft ^T3T > c the arrow struck the peacock;’ ^ 

%, c to a poor man the world seems lonely; ’ 31[t 
c whatever may be pleasing to any one, 
that very (thing) say ;* 3T^* 

tour months passed over Aniruddh in bondage/ So we may 
have the dative of reference after an active verb; e.g., 3ft 
^Tf tj ^ c with regard to the woman, it is 

sa * ( ^ t:hat of whatever kind (her) husband may be/ 

a ' Many other verbs are preceded by a dative of refer- 
ence ; and, in particular, the Nominal compound verbs, 

^3T, etc., mentioned § 463. Thus, 331 
‘ do not signs appear to yout\ 

this head may be referred the use ot the dative to 
denote the object of an action, in the impersonal construction 
(§ 412) of the perfect tenses of transitive verbs, thus, e.g., 

** ^ *f?3ft 3ft is literally, * by him (it was) seen (with 
Aspect) to the boys/ 

c » Finally, the dative of reference may be used with some 
adjectives ; as, ‘dear to (her) husband; and 

^ S ^ sonie Rouns, in expressions of praise or blame ; as, \j^ 
off, ‘praise to thy courage;!’ ^33 

c a curse to my life! / 



* Com pwe the English colloquial idiom, 4 he was for going/ 
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687. The dative with the postposition (qfiT, ^if, etc.), is 
also used in poetry according to the same general principles, 
as will appear from the following examples: WT If 

from having given even pain to a good man;’ <pf ^ 
SRT3, ‘Brahma has sown for you the seed 
of trouble.’ But very often in the Hamayan , the inflected 
dative in ff (ff) is preferred. Thus, TTTHfqoffi? tr 

SfTcjT, ‘this counsel, again, pleased her parents f%fvf 

‘ in many a way she showed the bondmaid 
honour;’ ^TWff ^ ‘the king has a special 

love for you.’ 

Item. The postposition is often omitted; as, UT ViZ 

‘for another’s injury, warriors with a thousand 

arms.’ 


The Case of the Agent. 

688. The ease of the Agent is used only with the 
tenses of the perfect participle of transitive verbs, and 
that only in modern High Hindi and other western 
dialects, to denote the agent. Examples will be found 
further on, in the sections which treat of the aforesaid 
tenses. 

a. In a Hindi translation of the Bhagavat Purdn l have 
found the case of the Agent very commonly used with the 
Infinitive in the titles of the Chapters. Thus, the title of the 
8th a Skandh reads, ffy UTVT ^TSfi' ; ST 

%, lit., ‘the saving of the life of (his) handmaid by 
Cod, having become incarnate as Hari .’ Again, in the 2nd 
Adhydya of the same; Wl % Wt UTf 

" the narration by Shukdev Ji of the story of Gajendra 
and GrdhJ Pincott, in his Hindi Manual , gives tlie follow¬ 
ing additional illustration; W[ % HXT 

WT %, ‘Go! fellow! what can those live Pdndavs do 
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against me?’. He thinks that this use of this case is extend¬ 
ing ; it is, however, still quite rare, and I have never heard it 
in conversation. 


In Naipall, as might be expected from its peculiar use of the case of 
the agent, its employment with other than the tenses of the perfect, is 
much more common than in High Hindi. Thus, we have, 

rfiT 113) *sfr ^3^ft *lf% ^^3 
‘one is saying, John, one, Elias, another, that one of the old 
prophets is risen again ;’ where it is used with the present imperfect. In 
the following it is used with the future; ‘ ^ ie y 

"ill repent. 9 On the other hand, ^ is sometimes omitted, even with the 
tenses of the perfect; as, ^ <jJTT f^T f^St. ‘» n 

a «gel appeared, strengthening him;’ but I have noted this with 
only. 

6S9. In both Braj prose and poetry, the postposition «j is 0 - 

often omitted. Thus, *TSfrf|RI«l TIT ^ftff f^fT? Agent. 

‘ *he Sanj/dsis took out all the store from my hole ; ’ WTtfT®! 

e the T -ahman said;’ wtft iftfH ‘ >' ou liave 

increased (yt .) love for me/ 

690. tiic Rcimayan ^ is never used; and in the 

singular, ease of the agent is thus identical in torm with 

the nominative. In the plural, the oblique form alone 
denotes the ease of the agent. Thus, f^TcT?; WJ 

^TcITj * looking toward Sitd , the lord spoke this word 
Wfcl ^Rcfi ipfaR *IT^? ‘the illustrious deeds 
°t Hart, the great sages have sung in countless ways/ But, 
previously remarked, the nominative with the active 
construction is very often used where modern High Hindi 
would have the passive construction with the case ot the agent. 

The Ablative . 

691 Most of the Hindi idioms with the ablative rest 
upon the idea of ‘ separation.’ "Wo may classify them 

as fallows. 
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The Local 
Ablative. 



(1) The ablative is used commonly with verbs of 
motion, to denote the place from which the motion 
proceeds. 

Thus, ‘they were coming from the 

jungle to the house;’ ‘ they set out from 

Mathura ;’ $ ^5, - he rose from the throne.’ And 

sometimes the local ablative occurs with other verbs also; as, 
% ^ft irutf ^ % cfi^r, ‘ from afar he said to Shri 
Krisjtn Chand.’ 


Iy a uv“ P ° ial (2) It similarly denotes the time from which, as in the 
following:— 

f^«T 5 ‘on the fourth day from now;’ cjgj 1 
%, ‘some time ago;’ %, ‘since then;’ -^fir % 

^nrft ‘ this custom had come on down from the 
olden time. 5 


Ablative of 
Separation. 


Ablative of 
Source and 
Cause. 


(3) The ablative is used with all adjectives, verbs, 
and other words expressing local or ideal separation. 

Thus, after adjectives: ‘he became 

separated from me;’ *r % Bn tft 1 f^T, ‘I 

made them free from all fear.’ It is also used on this principle 
after a great variety of verbs ; especially verbs , of ashing, 
refusing, forbidding, desiring, saving, etc., etc. Thus, 

fa<TT % «IT Ueyt, ‘go and inquire of your father;’ fff % 
‘he desires from me his death;’ <j?f ij 
WW SHiT % f"RJ ^n*TT, ‘ for what did you save 

us from fire and water?;’ fhw % ^ ^ ’ll;, ‘to give 

which you refused.’ Similarly, the verbal noun 
‘prohibition,’ may be followed by the ablative; 

6 what prohibition to the great 
sages from worshipping Hari ? \ 

(4) The ablative is used to express the source , origin ) 
or cause . 
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Examples are: fig % fYm, ‘nothing 

comes from obeying Indra <|?$r % ^ffcf 'smxi'Zf, 6 greatly 
agitated with sorrow; 5 cf fafi^T tfR § ^f5|*PC ^T, ‘for 

what sin didst thou become a serpent? 5 ; 

‘hearing so much as this from Nand Ji . 5 Tlius may be 
explained the ablative before verbs of fearing , where the 
ablative denotes that which is the cause of fear; e.g., %* 

% ^cfT ‘ I fear infamy . 5 Much more rarely, 
however, is preceded by the accusative; thus, 

^clT %, ‘ (my) heart fears to go there . 5 

(5) Hence, by a natural transition, the ablative comes Ablative of 

j \ J t Means. 

to denote the means or instrument , as that from which 
action immediately proceeds ; as, for example: 

^ ‘ do thou tear them to pieces 

with an elephant ; 5 ‘with (his) hoof 

he digs up the banks of the river . 5 To this head may be 
referred the ablative with verbs of ‘ filling , 5 as denoting that 
with which the action of filling is performed; as, e.g., 

‘ the lakes are filled with pure water/ 

(6) Hence, again, the ablative may denote the agent. Ablative of the 

J Agent. 

Item. Observe, however, that this construction is only found 
1,1 connection with neuter verbs, or with the passive con¬ 
jugation. Thus, % »nflf FFF 7 , lit., ‘ it will not he made by 
,ue / i.e., ‘ I cannot make it ^57 3TF % Fl7 FHT*f7 
’ITcH, ‘ their strength cannot be resisted by me/ 


(7) The ablative is used with all words denoting or Ablative of 
iiv.v.1 • • ' Comparison, 

implying comparison. 

a. Thus, it is used («) with adjectives: as, % FFT> 

‘ greater than Iipj u <7 FfF % FI FSUF WTI ‘why 
mas he not soilless, rather than have such a son?;’ FI FF % 

'ifiSr m e she went and met him first of all: ’ (//) with 

Verbs: as, JJ1J % F ‘no one may conquer me;’ 
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Ablative of 
Price. 


Ablative of 
Manner. 



Ablative of 
Vie. 


Other Idiom3 
with Ablative. 
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^rFTISlT % VTV ft ‘there is no sin at all, 

indeed, greater than child-murder:’ (c) before some adverbs; 
as, ‘before thisEfy % WTfEb ‘outside of the house.’ 

(8) The ablative may denote the price, as that by 
means of 'which a thing is obtained. 

Examples : Erf % fwt, ‘ I got this book 

for one rupee;’ ^Y % ER»fY f^fiiTT %, ‘does it ever sell for 
two anas ? ’. 

(9) The ablative is very commonly used to denote the 
manner of an action. 

Examples: ^*HY ^ ER WK, ‘sacrificing with the 

vedic formulas (read) backward;’ ft? 7 ? % fuTTTC 3iE;, 

‘ adorning (themselves) from head to foot; ’ EJEJ ^ ^fcT Ef 
^7, ‘ he said with great love.’ This use of the ablative is 
especially common with such words as H«STT, EitfYf, TYfcL 
etc.: as, yfftl %, ‘ in this way: ’ ^ Eprfcb ‘ in that 
manner,’ etc. Here also place such phrases as fEJ xtet % 

‘ go by this road.’ 

Item. This modal ablative denotes the noun as a norm or standard 
from which the action may, in a manner, be regarded as proceeding. 
Compare the English idiom, ‘I made it from this rule;’ and the Latin, 
nostro more , meo ennsilio , etc. 

(10) The ablative is nsed after nouns expressing need 
or use. 

Examples: ^ “I, ‘I have need of 

medicine ;’ ^ % ^STT ‘what is the use of this ?.’ 

(11) Finally, the ablative with % is used to express a 
variety of relations expressed in English by the 
prepositions 1 with,’ ‘ by,’ or, more rarely, ‘ in,’ 4 to,’ 
or ‘ for.’ 

Examples: % ElEn* 3iT, ‘fight with me;’ fBRWt % 

*1 ‘do not stir up discord with any one;’ f5lE[ 
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f^n ? e with, whom Brahma contracted an 
alliance; 5 ‘moutli to month;* <3[^I ^ ^cfT f^i^TsT 

c to this a vine is clinging ; 5 ^T<ft W? ‘ ^ (crystal) 

feels cold to the touch; lit. is cold from touching; ^Trff 
% ‘this (boy) will not obey tor words; 5 

% ‘ seeing him in the disguise of Krishiy, ’ 

£ by your honour’s kindness ; ’ ^ % <5? ^ ^ 

not say this in jest. 5 

a. <to say,’ is commonly preceded by an ablative of 

the person addressed. The dative or accusative with irt is 
used, but the sense is then different; as, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

HfT if, 'I wish to call this ring something bad;’ 

but, *nj % ejjff, ‘ tell me ;’ flW i *3Rif > ‘ whom shall 1 tell ? 

^ ^cTT tn t> ‘ M raother haS Sp f fin ’ 

calling thee also, Son!’ In one place in the Mmayan, how¬ 
ever, the object of Uf«n takes tuff (ITff)S thus, 11 
' c nfT IT'ff > c then Raghubir said to the sage. 

b. Other words and phrases of analogous meaning to fiffT, 

ore also followed by the ablative: as, tf cl^j *1 

vjx, ‘ you made Jasoda this promise; ^ 

IT %. 1 Anusuya is talking nonsense to me. 

Item. It lias been denied that we can correctly sa\, in such cast as t 
above, that the noun is in the ablative; and, indeed, if we restrict the 
word ‘ablative’ to its etymological sense, then many words mentioned 
under ( 10 ) ( 11 ) are certainly not ablatives. Hut in no langua„e if 1 3 

°f the word thus rigidly restricted. Prakrit and modem Hindi, e- j ■’ 
afford abundant examples of the usurpation by one ca > 

°f another. It is quite possible, moreover, that * with ’ may be t e ra iu 
signification of sc, from which all the modern usages of tin. 

derived. 




692. The ablative is used in poetry in the same manner as Ablative in 
in prose. Two or three examples will suffice: thus, 

‘they began to dig the earth with their toe- 


* For a fuller explanation and other illustrations, see § 080, Rem. 1. 
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nails;’ 3|^n4TTTj ‘the stream of water which 

fell from their eye's;’ WTf WihT * , ‘by whose gracious 

compassion;’ HTUT % TR ‘ hidm is dearer 

than life to me.’ 

693. Even in prose the ablative postposition is often 

omitted. This idiom, however, is by no means everywhere 
admissible, but occurs chiefly with the ablative of manner or 
of cause, and, occasionally, with the ablative of place : as, 
ytfh, or ‘ in this way;’ VR f, ‘all are 

well;’ iffqt ^TVt faT WT, ‘the milk-maids gathered 
around him from all four sides.’ 

a. But in poetry, as usual, the postposition is omitted much 
more freely; thus, ttflj ‘she asked the 

people, for what was the joy,’ etc., etc. 

694. As has been remarked (§ 173, a), the conjunctive par¬ 
ticiple is sometimes used, instead of %, as an ablative 

postposition, in the sense of ‘from’ only. Often, can 

hardly be distinguished in meaning from %; e.g., xnq % Tffrf 
and in'! both mean ‘free from sin.’ But some¬ 

times, when a distinction is intended, ij denotes the source, 
and efiTifi, the means or instrument, as in the following: 

% fsrcr - 'jjh wit era frm t, ‘from 

whom, and through whom, .... one’s fate, good or evil, 
comes.’ 

The Genitive. 

695. The genitive in Hindi expresses a very great 
variety of relations, which may be classified and 
illustrated as follows. 

(1) It is used to denote possession: as, yrSTT 3>T , 

‘ the king’s palace ; ’ W > ‘ I ara the handmaid 

of Kans ; ’ ^ ‘ all these are my horses.’ So 

is to be explained the genitive in the following, depending on 
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331; 3iT 33T f3JT?cTT, ‘ what of this (fellow’s) would have 
been harmed?’. 

(2) Also relationship : as, 5 tTT f 33 T,‘my father;’ ^3 ^StionsWp. 

^TTlj, ‘their mothers;’ 3 33 % 35 4^’ ‘these are the two 

nephews of Kans.’ 

(3) And material : as, *533 3 i ‘temples of gold;’Gem^ 0 f 

3fifZ3i ^ 314? 35TZ35) ‘ four gates of crystal; ’ 3^31^3^ 35T 

‘a swarm of bees.’ Here also I would place the phrase 
f ^3 3 ft Angl., ‘the day was turned into night; 

and some reduplications with the genitive; as, <2(3 3iT 'K’3> f^., 

‘ milk of milk;’ i.e., pure milk. 

(4) It often denotes origin or source: as, 33 4 4J33, ‘ the gemhve of 
fragrance of incense;’ ^33 T33 3T <the n01se of tlie 
breaking of the bow;’ 33 J 3 i f 33 Tl 4 > ‘beggars by birth.’ 

(5) Also cause or reason : as, 33 3iT 11 TT 33iT> ‘weaiy and Genitive of 
exhausted because of the way;’ 3i 3TT3 ^1 

‘ there is nothing wrong in killing a deceiver; 3T3 35T 33T3T 
3(4^ ‘ a body oppressed by heat.’ 

(6) And place-. as,^T^ 3 Tf 43 t, ‘thewomenof iMatlnmi;’ Genitive of 

^3 ^ 3 j ‘ kings of various countries.’ 

(!) Also, the age: as, 513 353 T 313 3*3 4 3t ‘ when Genitive of 
U'shd became seven years old.’ In this case the genitive is 
used predicatively. 

(8) And quality or kind: as, 31335 WX\X 4313, <a count - 
less variety of things; ’ 33 3133 4 31* t, ‘ il is a ,uatter of ' * 

great wonder;’ ^3 3%4 35T 433> ‘ a load ol tea l ,a> - lscH 
(100 lbs.).’ 

a. Here may be noted the idiomatic use of the genitive of 
the infinitive or gerund, to denote a certainty, ajs determined 
by the will or nature of the agent. 1 bus, 3 ■3513 35T 3if¥j 1 
Will not go ;’ 313 3ft fl3 4, ‘such a thing is not to be.’ 
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Rem. In this idiom, the genitive of the gerund is a predicative adjunct 
of the subject of the sentence, and is therefore inflected to agree with it iu 
gender and number, as in the above examples. 

(9) It may indicate use: as, ‘ provision for 

eating;’ Tftsj gsj trpft,‘ drinking-water;’ Riflf qiTfl 

Alff, ‘ this body is of no use.’ 

(10) Or the subject of the action denoted by the word 
it qualifies. 

Examples: RRWy % flflyqTy, ‘the news of the 

flight of Bdndsurj ifi wt% =BT ^T^tri, ‘the reason of his 
going;’ 3iT ^T, ‘a mouse caught by a cat.’ 

(11) And the object of an action, direct or indirect. 

Examples : fl g^fTy *?y T?T, 4 1 relied upon you ; ’ 

flU qq 1=, ‘whom do I fear ?’ lit. ‘fear of whom is 

to me?;’ fly «T fl^PlTj ‘do not rub abtan upon me;’ 

'Sfl flfT^T wt *¥? ^frl *fif3*T cTTOT *fiy% 5 jRT, ‘ his son 

began to perform a most difficult act of penance to Mahadev 
% Tffl % RTfl qq -enfl 'qy 5*?T, ‘ Akrur , fixing his 
contemplation on the feet of the lord, said;’ yfl =gfy?f % 
5 *1% ^1 ^fll ’srty ^ffl'jTRT ‘ there is now more desire of 
hearing this extraordinary story; ’ xjyfl^y qq hTul, ‘a sinner 
against Cod.’ 

Rem. The same word may be accompanied either by the subjective or 
objective genitive, or even by both, as in the following: ^ ipO <3^TT 

f^ *i • they bad no compassion upon me.* 

(12) It is used of price : as, ^ 3iT ^TZT ‘ give 
me ten anas worth of flour;* f^irl^T 3RT ^TfT ‘what is 
the value of this horse?*. 

(13) And time : as, W3 f^«T aft ^TcT f > lit., ‘ it is a matter 
of eight days,* i.e., ‘eight days ago;* fwt sift ^Tcf t, 
‘it is a matter of a certain time ;* Angl ., 6 it once happened.* 

(14) The partitive genitive is used when it is intended 
to denote anything as a whole f of which a part is taken. 
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Examples: gvr ‘the beginning of the creation;’ 

xffari', ‘ one fourth of the land.’ 


a - Here may be classified many reduplicated forms denoting 
■intensity or totality : as, *lf ^ giT , ‘ this is very truth ; ’ 
^iT sfhjT? ‘very sweet,’ lit., ‘sweet of sweet;’ *j*rr, 

c fhe entire assembly;’ gjpg gj fjsj, ‘swarms upon swarms/lit., 
‘swarms of swarms.’ 

Observe, that when a generic term is accompanied by a 
noun denoting ‘measure’ or ‘quality,’ the partitive genitive is 
not employed, but the generic term follows the other in appo¬ 
sition with it: as, eftwr ‘two Mghas of land;’ 

c three sers of milk;* xr^i oRTtTT ‘ a cup of 

^ r afcer; 5 ‘ two suits of clothes.’ 


(15) Many other combinations of nouns with the genitive Other Idioms 
^ight be noted: as,e.g., in oaths; thus, *i*iT ^ qR^ST, ‘by 1 Gemtive - 
(+a?)ga i n interjectional expressions; as, W3T 3 

ictory to Mother Ganges in phrases denoting the contents 
°f any thing: as, uT«ft ^RT ^TfT 3 ‘a jar °f water/ etc., etc. 

the above specifications comprise the most important 
tdioms. 


(16) Tlie genitive is used before some adjectives; as, Genitive with 
%RT (*ffrr), aud or (Ar. j$j), ‘ worthy/ ‘ fit/ d ' icctlu - 

Examples: ffngfg g ■gf^5 ‘ fit to teach ;’ xn«ft‘ % %, 

‘it looks like rain;’ gi gjy^gi, ‘fit to walk;’ and, in 

the Ram ay an , grp^gi, ‘able to break;’ 

‘shy of disposition’ (fern.) ; (gf) vrtjty fit 
‘ she is tender, indeed, of body;’ HU % ''Rt, ‘only rich 
111 penance.’ 

696. In various common phrases in which tho nonn Ellipsis with 
itmiled by the genitive can be readily understood, 
biay he omitted. The inflection of the genitive is 
determined by the noun which is to be understood. 
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This ellipsis of the noun is especially common with cTTcT, 
‘a word/ and its equivalents. 

Thus, the noun limited is regularly omitted after 
and *rpFfwr: as, uft *T igf*TT, ‘ I will no: hear thee/ lit., 
‘ thy/ sc. " words* (sc. WFcT, " word 5 ); grr i^T ^ff 
ft, "why do you not regard my word ?’ (sc. c^if). So also 
in the following: <^rr f iT*T f cfifir ft "is there 
in your honour’s mind something to say?* (sc. ^jcf) ; ^t 
ft ^IT c what (thought] has he directed to another ? * 

(sc. *T\*); and, in the common phrase, f, lit., " they of 

the house/ i.e., often, " the wife/ 

So also is to be explained the following common idiom ; 
^TR 3iT ^5^ *rf*r, "may your honour take no 

word of mine amiss; * where is to be understood 

after cR^. 

a . In such elliptical expressions the genitive itself may be 
treated as a Tadbhava noun in and inflected to for the 
oblique plural, as in the following: xj^ ^ ft ^ 

ft TO *jft ft, "once all the house folk had 
listened to the story of the Mahabharat / 


697. It is important to observe that % and the 
pronominal genitives in are idiomatically used in 
many expressions denoting possession, where we might 
expect cfiT or ft, TT or ^t; ^f ^ *1 c he had no 

sister/ ^ ^ xpr srtt, ‘one son was bom to me/ zf 
% ft ffa f, c a pony, also, has a soul/ 

a. The practical rule for the use of this idiom would seem 
to be this. Whenever, in English idiom, possession must be 
expressed by a verb, as, e.g., "to have/ the Hindi genitive in 
must be used, whatever may be the gender of the following 
noun ; but when, in English, the possessive case must be 
employed, then Hindi idiom demands the genitive with ^rt, f, 
or ft, according to § G95 (1). Thus, "it is my son ? must be 
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rendered in Hindi, f; but, ‘ I have a son,’ qq 

So also, Zf ^ 3 tYw f, is e a pony has a soul; ’ but, zg JfiT gftq 
W> would mean, ‘it is the soul of a pony.’ Thus^ in the 
Udmdyan, »nsT Xr=fi ‘Lord, I have one great 

doubt.’ 


b. But Hindoo authorities say that in cases where the 
Number one is to be emphasized, the uninflected genitive 
Nuist be used. Thus, ‘ I have a son/ is, ^ %; but, * I 

have one son/ i.e., one, not two or more, TpR'Jpl |- 

Rem. It has been common to postulate some such word as pds or 
I/fthdn, after this he ; but native grammarians deny that there is any 
e hipsis. Moreover it may be noted that in Marw&ri, which inflects the 
genitive postposition, ro or ho , to rd and hd (obi. masc.), and rl and hi 
(fern.), re or he is also used as a third inflection before both masc. and 
frm. nouns, when possession is denoted I would suggest, therefore, that 
tf »is he of possession probably only chances to be identical in form with 
die obi. masc. inflection, he; and, in fact, has arisen from another 
Niodification of the Sanskrit participle, hrita . 

698. The genitive postposition is very often omitted, even Omission of 

prose, when the governing noun immediately follows. The position 1 USt 
Lvo nouns then become, in fact, a Genitivcly Dependent 
Compound (§ 623, 5). lu conversation, however, the 
omission is much less common. 

a. The postposition is often idiomatically omitted in such 

Phrases as the following: qY tnifaTj ‘he shall 

°htain the wealth his lips shall ask,’ lit., ‘the mouth’s asked 
health ;’ fro ‘ the acquired article.’ 

b. In phrases expressing a date, the genitive postpositions 
hre always omitted; as, §jj q^Y qqjft, 4 on the 5th of the 
^ght fortnight of Jcth.’ The order is regularly the reverse of 
tile English. 


699. The genitive postposition is occasionally added to a Genitive ivt- 
Vci ’l> or sentence, which is thus treated as a substantive.^^"' 111 
Thus, in the following, from Madttn Manjari Ndtak, the 
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words preceding 'gjj are regarded as a substantive, and put 
in the genitive of apposition, with 

TJTTt ‘ a sound of “ Catch him ! Catch him ! Strike 

him! Strike him V" 

Gen.in Poetry. 700. The genitive postpositions, qff, 3ft, 3^ etc., as 

used in poetry, are subject to the same rules as in prose. 
Thus, ‘ of the very gods, Mur&ri is the 

God FHRfh UWT ciwt, ‘ (they) abandoned the worship of 
the ruler of the gods;’ rifa ^ff^i c#r xftfr %> ‘assuming the 
weight of the three worlds;’ ‘I 

salute the lotus feet of all;’ fjreft ^ iRTqR't %, ‘the 
sins and sorrows of the uight of existence vanish;’ «j 

‘nor has (he) to this day done harm 

to any one.’ 

a. In the following sentence from the Rdmdyan we have 
a Mdrwdri possessive genitive in ^FH3 vft, ‘the 
face of Situ withered.’ 

"" 

The Locative Case. 

701. The postpositions commonly assigned to the 
locative case, are (1) *i, (2) tiT, (3) ri3i, 
etc. As they differ radically in their meaning, we treat 
them separately. 

Locative with 702. (1) The locative with 1i denotes, primarily, 
XR[: Place, existence in a place. 

Examples: ^3FT if SR f^r^rr, ‘he became incar¬ 

nate in Braj ;’ ^FJ FjFTfT ‘in this world.’ 

a. After a verb of motion, Ft must bo rendered by 
‘into,’ or ‘to.’ 

Examples: off FfHT "it ‘he wnt into the assembly 
ffSRTJT 'ri t/R« "ii ‘come to Tlustiudpur to the 

royal sacrifice.’ 
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b- iliis locative may often be rendered by ‘ among .’ 

Examples: ^ q^f qT?;q, f among’ women 

where could so much beauty be found?’; fjffij qffa |, c who 
is there among us ?’. 


c. And sometimes by ‘at:’ as, fin; tp^Xj £ he fell 

down at (her) feet;’ ^qq % *q qqxq qj^ < at the 

feet of your Excellency I make (my) obeisance.’ 



*-■ locative with is used idiomatically after all Loc - inlf 
''erbs of 1 tying’ 1 fastening,’ ‘ wearing’ etc. 

^Examples: ‘ tie a knot in this^ 

?T ITT if %qf<T ^ , ‘with dirty wooden trinkets hung about 
|he neck, they were playing.’ Under this head fall certain 
idioms with ‘to be attached,’ etc.; as, *f qwr ^ 

fefvT qjiTfTT %, c ncitlier does he attend to helping' 

(Ids) subjects/ 


e - It is also used with verbs of filling. 

Tims, *r ^ wtf ^qV *rar *nur |, ‘this 

ocean is filled with the water of anxiety and vain affection.’ 

(-) The locative with "ft naturally also expresses the Loc - iu "*t> of 
lime within which any thing happens. llme ‘ 

^ Examples: ^*1 fj, ‘in those days;’ ijqj 

** tfjfif, ‘in several days they arrived.’ 

(d) And it also expresses, tropically, various other m*c. Uses of 
delations, as follows : ^ in "^- 

a - Difference-, as, UU U *JfY, ‘there is no 

ifference between you and me.’ It may thus follow verbs 
jd fighting: as, ^sf|f ^ TfT? ‘ a battle was waged 
1 Hcea them;’ or words expressing union or reconciliation : 

' ’‘ harmony was made between them.’ 

h ' S P here °f action-, as, ^ "if hfT ‘I have 

*“? P oncr iD th ^ (matter) ^ ^ eft ^ 
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‘hands (and) feet are not even to be spoken of/ lit., ‘are not 
within speaking, even.’ 


c. Subject of discourse ; as, eft WT > 

‘ what shall I say in his praise ? ’; and also, occupation ; as, 
^ qffT *f ^ft, ‘ she continued in the service of 

her husband/ 

d. Condition; as, Tiff! wfj ‘ she went to sleep, 

thinking of her husband/ lit., ‘ in thought of her husband/ 

e. Cause; as, ft *f IfrU* ^X, ‘becoming 

angry for a very small offence.’ 

/. Instrument; as, ^ ^ ft ftT*^ T? ’TOOTV *RT TO 

cT*TT*T fqi^TT, ‘ be finished this serpent’s work with a single 
arrow.’ 

g. It is often used in comparison , instead of the 
ablative: 

As, ^sf tftft ft ST qfN ‘of these 

three gods, who (most) quickly grants a blessing?’. 

h. It is used after certain verbs to denote the price. 

Examples: tTTT »f fsRflsft ^T€ ffl%ft, ‘how much 
grass will one get for four anas ?’; 3Tiq % % cftU 'if 
fltsf «ft, ‘ I bought this cow for thirty rupees/ 

i. It may even express the object of an affection, 
where English idiom requires ‘ for ; ’ 

As, ifTT *?ft^T Wl *TT ft TO t> ‘ m Y 

love also for these trees has become like that of an own 
sister/ 

Rem, The distinction between the genitive, accusative, and locative 
of price, seems to he as follows. The genitive denotes value absolutely , 
as fin attribute of the subject; as , yak hitne kd bird , ‘what is the value 
of this diamond?’; the accusative denotes the price definitely, as that 
for which a thing is obtained; as, yah turn ne hitne ko liyd , ‘for how 
much did you get this?*; the locative denotes the price under a slightly 



different aspect, as a limit within which a thing- is bought; ns, yah mujhe 
clc rupayc men mild, ‘ I got this for (lit., within) one rupee.’ 

/f. The locative with *?' is sometimes used partitively ; 

As, *rftf ‘ lie who has even one of the 

nine. 1 

703. The locative with tr;, ‘on,’ denotes (1) external Loc.i n UT; 
contact. Thus it expresses, o£ 1>lace ‘ 

a. Position on or upon anything: 

As, UT ^31 ^T, ‘lie was seated on the 

house. 1 Thus it regularly follows certain verbs ; as, 

‘mount the horse. 1 After verbs it is often to be 
rendered by ‘at, 1 or ‘to; 1 as, VX T^fT t, ‘he is 

standing at the door; 1 ^ gnj UT; *IH, ‘they went to 
that same blind well. 1 

b. Distance ; as, % gie? ^X UT, ‘ at some distance 

from Kashi, ijc|j sjitg wt\ ‘at (the distance of) one /cos.’ 

c. Addition ; as, f<^ |, ‘day 

by day you keep on growing thin. 1 

(2) It is used to denote the time at which : r.oc. in ; 

As, ^ 1 3fRn, ‘ he came at the exact time; 1 "* J 

UTvrW f3[5f tpc, ‘ on the fifth day. 1 

(3) The locative with uy also denotes a variety of Misc - Uses of 

tropical relations, as follows: Loc ‘ m T? ^' 

a. The object toward which an action or feeling is 
directed. 

Examples: ft? UT ^tTT ‘be pleased to have mercy 

upon toe ; 1 ^ WTd UT ‘ apply your mind to this 

Wt *1^ 4 the lioness will rush upon you. 1 

b. Hence it denotes the subject of discourse , as the 
object to which discussion is directed. 







Examples : ^ *Trt xr; ^WT %T£ ?, 

‘there have been thousands of commentators on the 
doctrines of the six systems ;’ ^ ^ 773T ^jfr, ‘as to 

this, if you say.’ 

o. It may express conformity to a rule or custom : 

As, jfTf Vjwi t)T TV?!, ‘we will abide by our own 

religion.’ 

d. Also, superiority : 

As, fTgr gn «J*T t?y «r ^ ^rrar, ‘ no power of Imlra 
prevails over you.’ 

e. The reason of any action, as tropically its 
foundation : 

As, 5}^! ^ ^TfT ViK. xfij 5R ^rqT, ‘ at this word of mine he 
fell into a passion.’ 

/. When followed by >ft, ‘ also,’ ‘ even,’ the locative 
must often be rendered by ‘ notwithstanding,’ lit., 

‘ upon—even: ’ 

Thus, ^R<rr if! VtOt yTITift^ I, ‘notwith¬ 
standing this languor, how beautiful is (her) person.’ 

g. Very rarely, the locative is used for the ablative with a 
verb in the passive conjugation. Thus, in the Itdjmti, iff u 
WT ^ITg, ‘ I am not able to walk.’ 

Loc. of 704. The locative forms with <?sb, «ht, or wf, 

Limitation. 

all indicate, literally or tropically, the limitation of an 
action or a statement. There is no difference in the 
meaning of these postpositions. 

Examples arc: wi^fi fR W?TT, ‘ the water came up 
to (his) nose;’ ^ <R, ‘from the child to the old 

man.’ 

a. Peculiar is the following phrase (poet.) ; *ff n f^tW 
ftptftr ‘ thou mentionest thy own beloved even to us.’ 




705. The locative postpositions, and are often Omission of 
omitted in prose and in the colloquial. This omission occurs position l ' 
especially in certain adverbial phrases of time and place. 
Examples are: ^ rrr, for rrr*r (IRC), ‘i n, 5 or ‘at 
that time; 5 tr^T xrf%, ‘falling at (his) feet; 5 ^ f^y 
'the days being fulfilled, a boy was (born); 5 ^ 

WT, ' he went to the house; 5 rij rr Ri RR sTRT, 

Mny heart has come into subjection to this (maiden); 5 ^jr 
fhclT RT RiY t, * her father is not at home ; } stjr 
tt*n, 'hi my opinion this must be the reason; 5 so, 5 jtr 5 
' in my opinion/ 

R is almost invariably omitted in the combinations of 
a noun and verb, commonly called ‘Nominal verbs;’ as, oRT^T 
(for RiTR^R ^fTRT), ' to be of use, 5 lit., 6 to come in work ; 5 
3R/U* ' to marry^ rt, 'to give in marriage ; 5 
"RIRT, ‘to appear, 5 Angl. ‘to come in sight. 5 rr* and its 
equivalents are never omitted in prose. 


¥06. When the above locative postpositions are employed 
in poetry, their usage corresponds to that already noted A 
tew examples will suffice. 

(1) straff IJRi rr *rnff 5 'they are produced in the Use of Loc. in 
water together;' a ^f? 3TR *nf, ‘they remained safe l oetry ' 
in that timegn <ft»T ^ cfiY^, ‘ are you one of the 
Three gods?'; ^ttj TfrlT^l H*TZ ?;f? JTTfV> ‘in this the glory of 
Mam is manifest«T ‘ the rosary in 

the hand, the thoughts not on Bari (2) 3fifq ^ *lTs *thfe 
monkeys on the branches *RTt ^ c the good lav 

hold of goodness;’ wf gflff gm UT ‘>f you have 

affection for (your) daughter:' (3) ^5^^ 3ii§f "ff*T «TT*T 'TgT3(, 

‘ whercuuto shall I declare the greatness of the name ?’. 

«• In poetry, however, these postpositions arc more 
frequently omitted; but any attributive of the noun in the 
locative, if capable of inflection, must be inflected. Thus, in 
the following, ?rrff (*T) omitted: tfff =F,^ ^1*1 gfwft? 
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c remembering the name of this One in the world;’ % 
6 the king is subject to your service.’ 
And in the following, would have been used in prose: 

TJ'R, * cold night was on the lotus- 
bed ‘send me, O lord, upon your service.’ 

And in the following examples, prose usage would have 
demanded (or Tran, etc.): rftf^T ^fcf ‘ these 

she ate for three thousand years;’ ?pjif ‘the pollen 

ascends to the sky.’ 


707. A noun in the locative, whether in poetry, 
prose, or the colloquial, in addition to its own proper 
postposition, may take that of another case. Each 
postposition retains in full its special meaning. 

Examples are: ^nlf % gff«l %, ‘who of us is there?’, lit., 
‘from among us;’ ut if 3iT ^efi ‘a man belonging to 

the town gift; TT51UHT °?t * some one went out 

from the court;’ aft gr % W 

‘ lie removed Ahmad Shah from the throne of Delhi,’ lit., 
‘from on the throne;’ snft UUi giT WPU, ‘the 

story as far as the finding (of) the ring;’ gigft fijTTzft gq; aft g 
‘ lie docs not teach so much as his own disciples.’ 
Two postpositions are commonly used after verbs of fulling, 
with the noun denoting that from which one falls; as, 

Py ft Dryi, ‘ he fell off that branch.’ 

«. In Marwarf, the accusative postposition, % (= H.H. 
affj, is also in like manner sometimes added to inW ( = H.II. 
if), when it becomes, literally, ‘into.’ Thus, in ‘Dungar 
Singh; < 1 ^ tyff fqjSfTqi aniftt, ‘jump into the fort.’ 


708. Before leaving the cases which arc formed with 
postpositions, it is to be noted with regard to them all, that, 
inasmuch as the postpositions still partake more of the 
nature of the prepositions than of true case-endings, when 
several nouns follow one another in the same case and con- 
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struction, the postposition proper to them all is used only 
a or the las* Thus, ^ w ^ 

■ )t beauty ol Damayahti, the daughter of Raja Mini Sen • ’ 

% wn, ‘ he began to live on fruits 

Ho vers bulbs, and roots/ But the postposition is repeated 

r fr 0r l ,ronouns «» are to be taken 
severally-; thus, ^ % ^ % ^ ^ ^ ^ 

jou and I each made tins promise to Nand and Jasodd: 


Of the Vocative. 

709. The vocative is used in calling or address, Vm of 
either with or without an interjection. Vocative - 

Examples: f ‘O son!’; ‘Companions! 

mar; ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘Daughter! be not so 

stressed;’ 

‘Charioteer! drive on the 

chariot,’ ✓ 


°* Ccrta,n vvords in often make the vocative in tot- 
as, e.g., from *rt ‘brother/ mt ‘mother,* vocative 
singular, Star. In Garhwdl, ^ is often similarly 

added to proper names ; as, % q^, ‘ o Panel,am V, etc. 

b. In poetry, the writer often addresses himself bv name 
in the vocative. Thus, gW qs m 

3it, lit., ‘joy-inspiring, jrah'-yng-impurit^removing, 
O 7uIsi, is the story of Raghandth !’; usfuY X[5J wfuTT qjy; 

‘ Tnlsil to such a sinner, again and again a 

curse ! ’. 


Adjectives. 

• > 

710. Little needs to bo said hero as to tho construction Annlus™ 
of adjeotivos in the sentence. They may define a noun SIS, 
either (1) attnbutwely , or (2) predicu lively. 

Examples are, of (I): qqr, « a large town/ jjV 3 w 

<a sweet voice i’ ‘large horses/ and of (2); 
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qf?I ‘ she was very beautiful; ’ qi| 

‘this water is cold;’ 3j % ^ qfT ^3T, ‘ I saw that lie 

was distressed;’ qf |> ‘this staff is made 

straight.’ 

a. The rules which govern the agreement of the attributive 
or predicative adjective with the noun qualified, will be found 
further on, in the section on ‘ Agreement.’ 


711. Adjectives are often used as nouns, in which case 
they are inflected like nouns of the same terminations. 

Thus, % qqq U, ‘from the time of the ancients’ (lit., 
‘of the great’); fsfidY M %. ‘some wise (man) has 

said wny Wi ‘there is no blame to the 

powerful, Gusdm ! ’. So also are used as nouns the adjectives 
formed by the addition of qfNnr to an inflected base (§ 202) ; 
as, * do not mind the like of him.’ 

a. When two adjectives used as plural nouns, and 
connected by a copulative conjunction, follow one another in 
the same case, the first may take the singular, and the second 
only, the plural form ; as in the phrase, > 

4 small and great said.’ 

712. A few adjectives arc also in frequent use as 
adverbs. When so used they are never inflected. 

Most common is the use ot qPfT, ‘great,’ and 
‘much,’ in the sense of‘very:’ as, qf q^T wi\X f, ‘this is 
very hard;’ ^ eft ^ t> ‘ that is truly a very 

beautiful word/ 

713. Comparison has been explained and illustrated, 
§§ 207, 210. It may be noted in addition, that a very 
high degree of any quality may be expressed by 
repeating the adjective j as, qiiqn 3TRT, ‘ very black,’ 

W, ‘ very sweet fruits.’ 
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«. Or, for greater emphasis, the first adjective may be 
taken as a noun in the ablative or genitive; as, % ^TT'O 
tjm, ‘the very greatest sins;’ i.e., ‘heavier than the heavy;’ 
^Tiff % ^eJ, ‘the very best thing:’ 

‘ the very best works.’ 


b. I he common idiom found in the following sentence is 
to be noted: tjTdf *T bTR m ‘ of the two sins 

which is the greater-?’. 

714. Agreeably to § 691 (7), all adjectives used 
comparatively, require the notin with which the 
comparison is made, to be in the ablative. 

Thus, ^ ‘heavier than stone;’ 7RT ^ Viwt, 

‘richer than a king;’ ‘the noblest of 

living creatureS.}’ ^ ‘this is superior to that.’ 


715. Certain adjectives require a noun in an oblique -Adjectives 
case. Thus, especially, NouS? ms 

(1) Adjectives denoting advantage or fitness , or their 
contraries, govern a noun in the ablative. 


Thus, fcT) bit %i ‘it is proper for a woman ;’ off 

% ‘ it is right for us.’ (Vid. § 686 (4).) But ^ 
sometimes takes the noun in the genitive; as, tjt*?! %, 

‘ it looks like rain.’ 


(2) Adjectives denoting likeness , conformity, worthiness , 
or the contrary, commonly take a noun in the inflected 
genitive. 

Thus, Wal ti UflR, ‘like the thunder from the 

cloud:’ yh 7JR, ‘equal to this.’ So also, *ftuf (Urdu 
often written «rnR), in the sense of ‘worthy,’ takes the 
genitive; as,. qt%* ^ ‘ this is worthy of a 

wise man.’ 

J 

«. When such adjectives are preceded by any infinitive or 
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gerund, the postposition, especially in poetry, is often omitted, 
and the gerund stands alone in the oblique singular. Thus, 
wqfvj 3fiT xrf%rf Wta ft, 4 you are competent to 
make my sons wise men If tr ‘I am 

able to break your teeth/ 

(3) A few verbal adjectives expressing desire or affection, 
take an objective genitive (§ 695, 11); as, qiT 

‘covetous of money;’ ^ ^iT t? ‘he is covetous 

of wealth.’ 

716. Tlie adjective *PC, ‘full,’ is never used by itself; 
but partakes rather of the character of an affix, like the 
English ‘ full,’ in such phrases as a ‘ spoonful,’ a 
1 house-full,’ etc. But is used much more ex¬ 
tensively than the corresponding English ‘ -full.’ Any 
noun taking this affix is regularly inflected before it, 
as before the postpositions, whenever inflection is 
possible. 

Examples : ftR1% < a cup-full; ’ ftfV c a jar-full/ 
is used also with nouns of distance, as, <as 

much as a kos ;’ and with expressions denoting time, as, f^*t 
Hy, ‘ the whole day ;’ Hy, ‘ all my life long ;’ and 

with the pronominal adjectives, T 3rl«TTj etc., when it 

has an intensive force ; as, fsrffUT ^ *ji| f^EJT 

fqry ^ 3 RT, ‘ I will give him back just as much as 
he gave me/ 

u. When is added to a feminine noun, the compound 
becomes masculine; thus, ^1} XTH =ftffT %> ‘he 

passed the whole night long, waking,’ lit., ‘to him the whole 
night,’ etc. 

Hem. In examples like the last but one, where the noun or adjective 
with bhar is not inflected, bhar may be more correctly regarded as 
the conjunctive participle of hharnd , 4 to fill/ 
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717. Adjective formations with, the affixes *rr and 
have been already explained and illustrated, 

§§ 201 , 202 . 

718. The common idiom should he noted here in 
which the noun WUT, ‘name,’ following a proper noun, 
is used adjectively. 

Examples: ^ WT «TT*T f, ‘this is the 

mountain of the Gandharvas called Hema/cut 

Tf WT?f ‘ in the city of Kalydnkatak (was) a 

hunter named Bhairav In this idiom the word 5JTff with 
the preceding word is really a Dependent Compound.* 

Numerals. 

719. t jcfi, ‘ one,’ may be used for the English indefinite Use of Car- 
article (§ 165), in cases where that artiole is equivalent 

to the phrase ‘ a certain.’ 

Examples : XTcfi % gsfT, ‘a (certain) man said 

to me ; ’ lj=fi 3it ^T7T %, ‘ a certain day it happened/ lit., 

‘ it is the thing of a (certain) day.’ 

Rem. It should be observed, that most Europeans use ek for the 
iudctiuite article much too freely. In the majority of cases, It should not 
be translated into Hindi. 


720. when repeated in the same clause and con¬ 
struction, is equivalent to ‘each,’ or ‘each one.’ But 
when the first is in the subjective construction, 
and - the other in the objective, the first must then be 
rendered ‘one,’ and the second, ‘another.’ 

Examples of both cases are as follows : TjcR xpg 
‘each one went away;’ ^ % ip* T?3» ^JfT 


♦ Vid. supr., § 030, a. 
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‘he conveyed each one there;’ xtsr ^ ‘one fought 

with another;’ Tj^i T^efi % 3im, ‘each one was joined to 
another.’ So also when repeated in successive clauses, the 
first Hefi may be translated ‘ one/ the second, c another ; ’ as, 
WrTT ^JIcfT *JT> ‘ one was coining, another going.’ 

721. TjcR is often used elliptically in the beginning of a 

sentence ; as, xicfi ^ % f ; *T f, ‘one (thing is), 

I am troubled because of your trouble.’ If the enumeration 
is continued, the ordinal may follow in the next 

sentence; but even more frequently fq;^ or Ufa, ‘ again,’ 
introduces the second particular in the enumeration ; as, ijq; 

^ . . .. nf«t ng ifrff ‘ one (thing * s )> 1 am 

of a dull mind; again, the lord forgot me.’ 

722. Tjqi ^31 or irq; is rendered ‘together.’ Thus, 
TJcff *f«r HTt), ‘all the brothers were born together; ’ 

f*hf 3TRT WRf ‘the hon an( * cow woul( l dwell 

together.’ In this idiom, ^ or is to be regarded as a 
noun in the locative, with the postposition omitted. 

723. For the use of the singular and plural form of nouns 
with numerals, see § 674 (1) a, Reyn. 

724. Colloquially, a numeral with the postposition TfoR is 
used as equivalent to the English ‘ as much as,’ ‘as many as.’ 
This phrase may be treated as a nominative plural; as, 

rfcj ‘as many as ten came;’ 37 % rf^i 

^%,‘I saw as many as four elephants.’ 

1 ■ ofAggre- 725. The Aggregative form of the numerals in 

(§ 223), is used when it is designed to indicate the 
noun as a collective whole. 

Examples occur in the common phrases, "=RT3T ‘the 

eight watches;’ w# ‘the four quarters (of the 

heavens);’ 7 ftiff ‘ the three worlds.’ Similarly, nt WWf 

3]Tf ‘he gave those six in marriage to 

Itamdev.* 
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Pronouns. 

726. -A Personal pronoun, wlien the subject of a Omission of 

verb, is very commonly omitted. Pronouns. 

’ a ‘ This omission is generally allowable when no emphasis 
is intended, and when it can occasion no ambiguity; as, e.g., 
in direct address; as, WRlt, ‘g<f;’ sc. <j*r ; <may (I) 

speak?’. 

727. Pronouns are to be regarded as of the same Agreement of 
gender and number with the nouns to which they refer. I ‘ JU0UM - 

Thus, wt iiTUTUt: % ift; Wt ^fY, * princesses 

whom Bhaumdsur had kept captive ^ ytntl Hfffi HiT 
TTHTI TTfdY % ‘she {Shak unt ala) will tell the great 

sage the greatness of my piety.’ 

a. But when it is intended to show respect, the 
pronoun is put in the plural, even when referring to a 
singular noun. 

Thus, HIT % TT5TT .... !%' % HTW * the kings of that 
place would convey him along,’ where refers to Balrum. 

And in the following, refers to Krishn ; fff HiT 

WR fli^ TIU I, ‘ we remain in meditation upon him alone.’ 

h. The use of the plural for the singular of the 2nd personal 
pronouns, has already been explained (§ 259). 

c. The use of the plural for the singular of the 1st personal pronoun, 

‘I,’ is characteristic ruther of eastern Hindi than western. The usage in 
High Hindi is not regarded by the best authorities us in good taste, and 
it is doubtless safer for the speaker to use the singular, Still we often find 
examples in the best literature of the use of ham for the singular; nor is 
it easy to trace any principle which guides the choice, in the Shahuntald, 
for instance, examples of this usage occur on almost every page. 

728. Usually, when a pronoun is followed by ‘both ’ 

‘the two,’ in an oblique case, referring to the same person 
or thing it is put in the oblique plural, and the postposition 


misT^ 
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<SL 

[§§ 729-731. 


is added only after as, q5T, ‘of us two;’ 

^tulr ‘from both of you.’ But exceptionally the plural 
form is used before in the genitive; as, ^ 

utfrT , ‘ the mutual love of you two.’ 

729. The use of tlie Honorific pronoun WU, for the 
2nd personal pronoun, has been explained in § 277. 

730. The usage of the various pronouns referred to in the 

above paragraphs cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
adequately illustrated by individual phrases separated from 
their context. But we may note such passages as the 
following. Shukuntald, when Rajd Dusliynnt imputes de¬ 
ceit to her, suddenly leaves the ^nq with which she had 
been addressing him, and says, r^qjq«TT UT UU UiT 

5TRHT f, ‘ thou thickest every one have a deceitful heart 
like thine own.’ But again, when in the Prem Sagar one 
girl says to another, ^ UjW fW WK, ‘friend, do not 
thou be anxious,’ in this instance H indicates affectionate 
familiarity. So the court jester, Madhavya , with no intention 
of contempt, addresses Rajd Diishyant in the singular as on 
equality with him, fuu H uff f, ‘O ! friend ! art thou 
here ? ’. So it is in keeping with the liberty accorded him as 
jester, that he uses to the king the 2nd personal pronoun 
instead of the honorific ^qq, thus; XT«ft <pi?TT UiY 

‘ the queen is practising to make you hear.’ 
A man says to his brother, in the 2nd plural, TpifT^ UP5 UTU 
‘Jet us play dice with you;’ but a son to his father, ^fiq 
«RfUTT «ft%, ‘please inform me so much as this and 
Bair dm and others to Krishn ; "Uiq eft WsJT ‘obtaining 
your honour’s permission.’ 

731. unu, as the subject of a verb, regularly requires 
the verb to be in the. 3rd plural ; and if the imperative 
be used, the respectful form in or is invariably 
required. Exceptions are irregular, and arc not to be 
imitated. 
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lie following examples may be noted: q~f WTH % 

where is your honour going?’; Wtq % qqr fsp* 

^4, ‘Great king! what such signs has your Excellency 
seen: ; ^ ‘be pleased to depart} Similarly ail 

otherjn-edicates of must be in the plural; as, qjtq ^ ^ 

fq7TT ^ %, ‘ Kanva is in this way called the father of 

this (maiden).’ 


<SL 


a. Kaja Lachhman Sinh, however, in his translation of the 
Shakuntala , frequently associates qqq with a verb in the 

2,,<1pl,iral; as ’ ^ ^ ft, ‘Your Highness 

observes the custom of the ancients,’ et passim. But the 
foreigner will not safely imitate this laxity of usage. 

item. In the opinion of the Hindoos, the distinctions which are made 
" the " se of tl,e Pronouns, are of great importance; and the foreigner 
cannot he too careful to observe them in conversation with the people. 

Indeed, a failure to discriminate in the use of these different pronominal 
forms, is often the occasion of much unnecessary dislike and ill feeling on 
the part of natives of India toward foreign residents of the country. 

732. The choice between the two forms of the dative and Pronom. Dat 
accusative, which occur in the singular and plural of the' audAcc% 
pronouns, is regulated to a great extent by euphonic 
considerations. But in accordance with the principles indi¬ 
cated m § <>78 (1), the forms with efif are preferred for 
personal objects. 


“■ But if a dativc o'" 1 accusative both occur in the same 
simple sentence, the form with qq i s apparently preferred for 
the accusative, and that in ir (plur. th for the'dative. 

733. The ablative singular of the proximate demonstrative, HWin, 
nt, is often idiomatically used to introduce a clause express It! 
.n s a consequence or conclusion; os, „ g w 

•sm SI-OT, ‘do you therefore come trlien von have batlied 
at a sacred place/ 


734. Whim and occur in contrasted clauses 
may often be rendered ‘the one,’ and ‘the other.’ T hu * 
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if tj 3 ^ *Fg5RT5T ? c the one wears a necklace of flowers, 

the other, a necklace of skulls;’ and so repeatedly in the 
context. 

oSLr 735. The demonstrative, relative, and interrogative 
may be used adjectively before not only single norms, 
but also entire phrases. 

Thus, Wr Vm spTcRT WT, "this expiating of a 

great sin has fallen to us;’ "?f ^ tJjf ^5JT f^IT 

^iT*T 6 what is this that you have done, to 

abandon your family, and shame, and modesty?;’ H 
H *ft ^ WW %cTT t *ff W gif fwt f^RTR 4 O 
ocean ! art thou parted from some (loved) one, that thou 
heavest the long-drawn sigh?.’ 

a. Hence is used to introduce the protasis of causal and 
conditional clauses; and less frequently, the apodosis. 
So also, the relative especially in the locative, f5PEf 
and ablative, It or fsrer is used to introduce final 
clauses denoting the object or purpose of an action. Illus¬ 
trations of the above will be found further on, in the sections 
on adjective and causal adverbial clauses. 

Pl<unastic use 736. The demonstratives are sometimes used with the 

of Pronouns. # # , 

correlative, or with nouns, pleonastically. 

Thus, t M U tlxqr O Wf ^ f*P5T% f , lit., ‘ that 

same, O thou, dear as my life, this one is longing to meet thee 
Wt rft 3 Win f, ‘the Chief of Police is coming, to be 
sure!’ In some such cases, the pronoun may slightly em¬ 
phasize that to which it refers. 

Attraction of 737. The relative and interrogative pronouns are 

Pronouns. # . 

often used, by attraction , for the indefinite pronoun. 

Thus, wr wtt; TW WTWT wt WT*nTT f, ‘whatever any 
one goes and asks of this (one) that he obtains j’ WT WlOlW fw 
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Wq ^JT * "'ho knows what he may do at some 
time }’ 

a. In poetry, this attraction is often extended to a great 
length, as in the following: *ftcf cfiVtfq *rf?T 3jf?T Wq 

iiff ^TcI«T ^H|i ^ff xnt;, ‘whoever, at any time, by any effort, 
in any place, has obtained intelligence, renown, felicity, 
wealth, prosperity/ 

738, is often used, especially in the colloquial, pleon- 
astically, with |, ‘isthus, Wt | *fr 

where in English idiom we would simply say, ‘ God is 
almighty.’ 

^39. The distinction between the two interregatives, Use of inter- 
qfR and WT, and that between the two indefinite pro- nouns'' 
nouns, UU3? and UiU> , has been already explained 
(§§ 274 , 275 ). 

a. In the oblique singular, efffa % takes the place of fqsq, 
when used adjectively before impersonal substantives ; as, 

‘frUT % uqrrr ft, ‘of what royal family are you 

the ornament?’ 

b. The following idiom with qffq may be noted; f?$ 

qnq f, ‘who am I, that 1 should deliver (you) ?’ 

740- The usage of qrN in the plural varies. The Urdu 
oblique plural form, ffR, is used; as, qfTqf ff, ‘of what 
people?’ But the common people often use the uninflected 
singular in the oblique plural; as, cfpr %, ‘from what 
people ? ’ 

741. qjjr is used as both nominative and accusative; 
the oblique form in tfit is appropriated to the dative. 

Thus, jjH WJ qRf ft, ‘what are you saying?’; hut, w* 

‘fiT? «fit qt^Tfl ft, ‘why (for what object) are you speaking?’. 
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a. The ablative of gqr is used commonly for e why/ in the 
sense of‘from what cause;’ as, ^IrT ^ grn| % fgi 


fggj *TfTTRT ^rr fiT^Tcn %, ‘ true! (and) why ? because 

your Majesty is ever before these eyes.’ 

b. gsn is used idiomatically in expressions denoting 
surprise. 

Examples: gffT 1 

‘ what does she see (but) that a man has come and stands 
before her;’ 'sfti; ^T% ^1T't ‘the horses have 

run—(why !) they have come flying/ 

c. 35jt is sometimes used absolutely in the accusative, 
as in the following : 

gUT ‘from killing this girl, 

what harm for the life to come?’. Hence it is often used 
merely as the sign of a question; as, ^IT g g gig rl^i 
Tf«jT, ‘ hast thou not vet beard ? ’. The dialectic is also 
similarly employed (§ 298). 

d. For the use of gm as a conjunction, see § 6G2, c. 

e. The postposition is sometimes omitted after qjT?; thus, 
rf ^iT| ytgfrT I, ‘why art thou crying?’. 

TJse of indefi- 742. In further illustration of the distinction between 
the two indefinite pronouns c&tf; and (§ 275), the 
following points may be noted. 

a. w<$ is often used as a plural for ^t;. 

Thus, ‘ some book has fallen/ is W3i faft %; but, 
‘some books have fallen/ is ^ ugfgi fart Other 
examples are: gi^ f^g Wt ‘h> r some- 

days protect this hermitage;’ <*1? fafaf giT gfat> ‘ a voice 
as of some women.’ 

h. When qff?; is used substantively, the inflected form, 
fgratgrT, is commonly preferred for the accusative; but when 
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it is used adjectively, if the accompanying noun be in the 
nominative form of the accusative* qjfti; also retains the 
nominative form* as in the following: 

c will you keep any place for your residence ? \ 

is used with numerals to denote a number approxi¬ 
mately* like c some * in English; as* cjfrt; ^ 

6 some ten men came/ 

d. With proper names* must be translated c a certain; 5 

W3T? c a certain XJ'dho (has) come/ 

e • is used adjectively before substantives in any case 

singular or plural: as* ^ ^ xf^ P ‘ at some distance; 5 ^ 
*rNff ‘in some villages/ etc. 

/• ^Ttf^ and in successive clauses must be translated 
? one ’ . . . . ‘ another: 5 thus, c^yf; ^ c^t qftt; ‘ one 
was saying one thing, (and) another* another ; 5 thus* 

TTPft f^PElT WPTT, ‘ raining 

wafer* ouc he \yashed away; raining lire* another he burned 
(to death)/ 


g* i* added to the relative pronominal* %ot* ‘ as (what- 
like)/ to impart indefiniteness ; as* ^ *ft*‘of whatsoever 
sort it may be/ 

/* . * s sometimes used where English requires an ad- 
verbial phrase; as, VfTff ft% qiT ^ *fl iTTI ‘this, at 
any rate* is in some measure a reason for being pleased/ 

743. The Reflexive pronoun, ^im, may be used with Use of Reflex- 
both nouns and pronouns, when it is equivalent to the " e 1>rououn - 
English ‘self,’ ‘myself,’ ‘yourself,’ ‘himself,’ etc., 
according to the context. 


Thus, ^tqif fURT ^oRffT t, ‘ I am able to feed myself; ’ 
«?T5?IT %, ‘he himself says.’ The ablative, qnq %, is 
often to be translated * of one’s own accord: ’ ^tTT ^nq % 

^I^TT, ‘ the dog went away of his own accord,’ or «of himself; ’ 
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and so, likewise, the fuller expression, ^q % : thus, 

fpfTT i^T ^Tq 5? qnq f, ‘ in your heart it has 

spontaneously sprung up.’ 


«. In the following, the plural, ^nq^ **j, refers to the 
pei’sons mentioned in the context; ^xqq TT qqft, 

in English idiom, ‘ they talked with each other of the sorrow.’ 

b. In the following, ^qq is accusative singular; qg ^qvj 
gfq srrfq, ‘ regarding himself, again, as the cause (of liam's 
exile).’ 

c. The reflexive is repeated in the phrase, qiqq qiTq, ‘ of 
myself, himself, itself,’ etc. (sc. fj): as, qqr qif ^iqq qjTq ^qiT 

‘ has this bent of itself? ’ ; also in the idiomatic phrase, 
qjqq qnqJTifRTj lit. ‘to be in one’s self/ i.e., c in one’s right 
mind; ’ as, fsrtf ^pppst q? TfTq qqn ^JTql? q 

‘when this curse fell, I must not have been in my right mind.’ 

d. ^nq ft qnq is used for the English phrase ‘to one’s 
self; ’ as, cf qiJT ft qiq ^ft %> ‘ what art thou saying 
to thyself?’. So, by itself, it is used in the drama for the 
English ‘ aside,’ where it is evidently an abbreviation for "mq 

ft mi t qilfH %. 

744. The reflexive genitive, qnqwr, must always be 
substituted in High Hindi for the genitive, singular 
or plural, of all pronouns, when the genitive in question 
refers to the grammatical subject of the sentence, or to 
the agent in the passive or impersonal construction 
(§ 412). 

Examples:—gq qqft q~?T?; qtifU ft, ‘you desire your 
own greatness;’ yT^TT qqq qif, ‘the king went to 

bis own country-qqft WR qf, ‘he gave his life.’ 

(l ’ also be used when t he reference is not to the 

M Hininatii al subject, but to the subject of discourse. Thus, 

qfl qfT m<ft %, ‘to every one, one’s own exalta¬ 
tion is pleasing;’ ^ aft gq qff % ‘she has not a 
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thought even of herself; 5 ‘ be 

pleased to do that wherein your safety lies. 5 


b- ^HRJ is also sometimes employed, when the reference is 
to the speaker ; as, qfqq qiqqj ^ c Avadh is my country. 5 
So also when another is associated with the speaker; as, qf 
^iq^ qiT ^ f, c all this is the change of our times. 5 

Rem. But in the examples under a and b , the genitive of the personal 
pronouns might also have been used ; and must, in general, be used in 
such cases, where the use of the reflexive would occasion ambiguity. 


c. qjqiff is used absolutely in such a phrase as the following: 

VRT ^ where it is equivalent to qqi qq, 

‘ every one has his own sorrow, every one has his own joy. 5 

d . t W 5TT 3 as well as the other pronominal genitives, is 
idiomatically omitted when the reference is obvious ; as, 
especially, before nouns expressing relationship. Thus, qq 

'Rfcf % WTq qtqft, ‘ that woman, approaching (her) 

husband, said; 5 WITH ft, ‘ I am going to (my) house. 5 

e - ^PRT is used substantively in the plural, to denote one’s 
oun kindred or connexions; as, q qiqifr ft ‘if 

you will kill even your own (friends ). 5 


745. The pronominal fTfffT is idiomatically used in mo of tw 
the locative case with "if in expressions denoting ‘time,’ 

‘place,’ ‘price,’ etc., as in the following: 

it tjjJT ‘ hi the meantime what happened ?’; 

‘ 1 will come at this same hour; ’ cpf *?T 
‘ you will get (it) for so much.’ 


"• l(rRT and ^rf^T arc idiomatically combined in the sense 
of ‘a trifle,’ ‘a little more or less;’ thus, 

, ‘ such small matters are of no consequence.’ 


/46. fsjqvjT is al so used in expressions of time in the same 
manner as above. In the following the postposition is 

omitted: *! farH, ‘ for so long as 1 shall 
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not find another man.’ also sometimes has the sense 

‘inasmuch as.’ preceded by ^nr, is equivalent to tiie 

indefinite expression, ‘however much ’ or ‘ many;’ thus, 

^1% t%IrT 5 ft ft, ‘ however many queens I may 
have in my zandna.’ 

747. The oblique singular pronominds, tir, %%, 

%%, . are often used adverbially, and are to be 

rendered, ‘as,’ ‘ so,’ ‘ how.’ . 

Thus, % wru Wt *r T^J WWlf 

‘some heat of the fire of Mahadev’s wrath in 
thee is become like the submarine fire iu the ocean.’ 

748. trfr and are also colloquially used in the 
manner of prepositions governing the genitive, in the 
sense of ‘like.’ 

Thus, ^ % Ti« f^rrt; %m f, ‘something like a fort 

appears;’ W <ftU ^ %% UWlt; ^rJT ‘what is that which 
sounds like a cannon ? ’. 


749. "i? (and sometimes is used, after the 

analdgy of above, to denote an accompanying circum¬ 
stance ; thus, ^5 fi% ‘ in such a condition 

how wilt thou endure the severe heat ? ’. 

750. ijtJT is sometimes repeated with an indefinite sense; 

thus, xr% tJ*ff eft % ‘ what do I understand of 

anything of this kind ? ’. TTUT, combined with ffaT or ^TT> 
has a disparaging sense which may be variously rendered in 
English; as, *{ qqi %rr Wt if ft , ‘am I one of so little 
account that I should be crushed ? ’; fjtcft o}f^ gqtjjft, 

‘(if) anything go wrong;’ BVfK ’ETC % *ER It%t%ft ’smt, 
■ may all of your house go to the bad ! ’; frt^TTRT UUT 3ft ^nij, 

sliall such a fellow come here! ’. 

751. %% is sometimes very ; liomatically used to describe 
an object as in its original or ordinary condition; as, %% ft 
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%* ‘under its ordinary condition* indeed* 
(the crystal) feels cold to the touch/ The interrogative pro¬ 
nominal* Is used in exclamatory expressions* like the 
English ‘ how ; 9 thus* ^11 f ?‘ how the leaves 
of the mango-tree are shaking ! \ 

752. fjUT is idiomatically used with the indefinite pronoun* 

to emphasize the indefiniteness; as* ^ 

4 whatsoever sort of person may come/ Sometimes in such 
expressions the interrogative pronominal adverb and the 
negative are combined with as in the following: 

%UT Wf *T ‘ whatever manner of person he may be ; ’ lit.* 
c what-like (or) after what manner he may not be/ Some¬ 
times indefiniteness is also expressed with alone; as 

ft ^ c with however much virtue a woman 

may behave/ 

Syntax of the Verb. 

The Infinitive . 

753. The uses of the Infinitive may be classified 
under three heads. 

(1) It is most commonly used as a gerund or verbal 
noun. Under this head we may note the following 
particulars. 

a - As a nominative * it often stands as the subject of a verb: 
as J e.g.* , ‘ it is not well for us to re¬ 

main here/ lit. ‘for us to remain here is uot well/ <rf 
5PTJTT fwm ^rr, ‘I (oil the former occasion be¬ 

lieved your word/ It is also used idiomatically as a predicate* 
expressing certain futurition; as* jtr °fiT WT 

f, lit. ‘ of this good omen what is to be the result?’. 

hi accordance with the original use of the Sanskrit 
future passive participle* whence the Hindi infinitive is derived* 
it is often used as a subject with the copula, to express 
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necessity or obligation ; as, 7RT3J ^T^T-%, ‘ man must die;’ 

% ^SITSm % WRT 3ifT %, ‘it is said (that) 

one is to enter the retreat of ascetics with humility.’* So it 
is used as the subject with tpfsrr, ‘ to fall,’ expressing necessity ; 
as, " 3 R q> urtf ^T'TT ^"fT, ‘now I must go to them,’ lit., 
‘ it has fallen (to me) to go to them.’ 

c. Sometimes it expresses certain futurition, as in a., 

above, where it is used as a predicate nominative: qi% 

tjapj % qsjx sft«iT 1 3 ‘ what is to be the fruit of this good 
omen?’. 

d. As an accusative, the infinitive is commonly used in the 

nominative form; as, <pT TTR MT*T « 6 f*lT ‘cease to 

speak the name of Ram ! ’. 

Rem . But in Permissive, Acquisitive, and sometimes in Desiilerative 
Compound verbs, the infinitive in its inflected form, without the post¬ 
position, is practically jused as an accusative. Examples will be found in 
§§ 43G, 439, 440, and, further on, in the Section on the Syntax of 
Compound Verbs. 

e. The postposition efft, of the dative of the final cause 
(§ 686 , (5) ), is very commonly omitted; as, fjj ^xq ^ <?ig> 

% 3 ‘I have come to ask something from you;’ 
? fT*J ‘ the women came to bathe.’ So also the 
genitive postposition is often omitted from the infinitive before 
certain adjectives, as, ofi, etc., especially in dialectic 

Hindi; as, e.g., tt*it ^ % ‘ the 

virtues of the Raja Hiranyagarbha are worthy to be es¬ 
teemed ; 3 ^ rf^[ ^$*1 *H^fi , ‘ I am able to break thy 

teeth . 3 

/• The dative of the infinitive, as remarked § 686 , (5), />., is 
idiomatically used with the substantive verb, to denote an 
action as imminent . Thus, 3 p? *f$ ‘ when 

In (fie Bhojpun, M^gadld, and Mnithill dialects this form in vf is 
ou ^ use ^ hi this sci >e. Grierson : Seven Grammars ; Part i, p. 27* 
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lie was about to go;’ ‘she was about to 

clasp (him).’ In this idiom must always be used, as also in 
phrases like the following; <prpR ^ sfruf^ UT] f 3 % 

c Duryodhan told J Draupadi to sit on his lap.’ 

g* Occasionally, an action or event about to happen, is also 
denoted by the infinitive with xr*\ Thus, *R 

‘when five years were drawing to a close;’ eff 
‘ lie is about to set.’ 

/>. The genitive of the infinitive is often used, chiefly in 
negative clauses, as the predicate of a sentence, to express 
certainty or resolution ; as, % 3 JT, ‘ I certainly will 

not tell.’ In this idiom, the 3 RT of the genitive must be in¬ 
flected to agree in gender and number with the subject; as, 
e &*> •llff ‘ this woman certainly is not going.’ 

In the Ramdyan the same idiom occurs, the postposition, 
however, being omitted; as, 5} ^ ^ ‘b£ 

neither has been, nor, brother, is he, nor will he be.’ The 
same idiom occurs in the following, where the emphatic 
particle ^ or ^ is added to the infinitive: 

2s _^ ^ 

W «rnpf, ‘ like these .... none are, nor even 

ever are to be *T % 6 like you, none 

" r as, nor is, nor even is to be.’ 

*• The inflected infinitive without the postposition is used 
hi regimen with certain adjectives; as, iff 

‘this (maiden) must be worthy to be wedded to 

a KshatrV 

k* While thus used as a noun, the infinitive may also 
govern the case proper to it as a verb. Of this, the examples 
already given, afford abundant illustration. 

(2) The infinitive is occasionally used affectively , and Maitivo as 

ls made to agree with its object in gender and 

number. 

1 1‘US, B^t Xlftr eft «h|T %> 4 a woman is bound 
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to serve her husband;’ § ^TH st^nff ‘1 m®t, 

give this Kusa grass to the Brahmans/ where ^737 is plural, 
as referring to several bundles of grass; off ^ 

^T?f W% : 3p(§ % twwt ft, ‘ whatever word (fit) to be said (or) 
not (fit) to be said, may have escaped my lips/ In this case, 
the infinitive preserves unchanged its original sense as a future 
passive participle. „ 

lmperatfve° r ( 3 ) T ^ e infinitive is'correctly used for the imperative, 
when it is not intended to insist on the immediate ful¬ 
filment of the order, but merely to say that a certain 

. thing is to be done. 


Thus, (P. -S'. Ch. XLVIII.,) Jasodd says to U’tlho about to 
go to Krishn, «fT STHTR Wty qfif ^T 7 , ‘this, 

then, you are to give* to- dear S/irt Krishn and Balram’ It 
is therefore often used when it is intended to speak deferen¬ 
tially, as in Shakuntula, by the hermit maidens to Rdjd Dutih- 
y°”t ; Hi (sc. fh), ‘let us see you yet 

again some time;’ or again, 77*737 HH HA WR7, ‘do 

not forget the first meeting/ 

Rem. Tills use of the infinitive for the imperative is" derived 
from its original gharacter as the Sanskrit fut. pass, participle. 


The Imperfect and Perfect Participles. 

754. The essential distinction between these two par¬ 
ticiples has been already indicated (§ 383*), and will 
receive abundant illustration from the examples in the 
following sections. As there is no difference in their 
, usc ) they are conveniently treated together. 

■- i’artidpi e ( 1 ) They arc used objectively, with nouns and pro- 
IKmri,s > '"dli in the attributive and the 'predicative con¬ 
struction. Jn this case the participle or 37 * 17 , of 
the substantive verb, duly inflected if necessary, is 
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regularly added to the participle. But when there is 
no danger of ambiguity, this may he omitted. 



a. Examples of the attributive use of these participles are 

as follows: *ft; TTcfffr? gnj UT ‘STt, ‘ the lost confidence 

in me came (back) to your Majesty;’ TRJ =RT51T 

HffTy* fqHT ^ %, ‘some evil person lias 

cast a dead black snake upon your father’s neck ; ’ 

^ *rnj tft, ‘ a cow already given as alms, you 

gave in alms again/ 

b. In the following examples these participles are used 

adjectively in the predicative construction: ^ tfti? tjofi 

^nTcTT ^TlrTT %, ‘a Shudra , beating them, follows;’ *r<nftfcT 

riT ^iT iff xfti| ^fT, tf Jardsindh also, thus 
speaking (as he went), ran after them; 5 ^ 

‘ if I escape alive c&t ^ *PETT WUH, ‘ did you 

suppose Arjun to be gone far away ? \ So may be explained 
‘swollen/ in the common idiom, ^*rRT; as, 

7H ?f x^n Wff W<TT 6 1 am not able to contain my- 
self (for joy)/ Similarly, in the Rdmdyan : ^ iffff *r|5j 
‘give me this which I have asked/ lit., ‘give this to me 
having asked ; 5 ^ ^ x^ ‘that with ten 

million mouths could not be told/ lit., ‘fall told; 5 xn^cf 

faffo ‘ Ram beheld the king falling at (her) feet/ 

c. Usually, when the noun qualified takes ^ in the singular 
or plural, a predicative participle remains uninflected, what¬ 
ever be the gender or number of the noun ; thus, ^5f 

cTT % ‘ seeing them both fighting/ 


d. Under this head are properly explained the so-called 
Continuative Compound verbs (§ 442). Thus, e.g., in ^ 
‘that woman remained singing/ it is plain that 
the imperfect participle, is simply a predicative adjunct 

of the noun after The same remark applies to 

analogous combinations with the perfect participle; as, e.g, 
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in ^T^IT WITH ^TT? ‘he was fleeing away/ where is 
a predicative adjunct of 


Participles 

Absolute. 


e. Here may also be noted the common phrase, ^flTIT ^?TT 
^RT, where both *ftcn and are predicative adjuncts; as, 
e.g., WiTT % 'this has come along 

down from the olden time/ In this, as in the similar phrase, 
iftcTT *TRT, ^ftcR represents the action as continuously 
occurring during the time indicated. 

* / <• 

(2) The perfect and' imperfect participles are very 

often used absolutely in the ■ inflected masculine form, 
to denote various circumstances of time, manner, etc., 
accompanying the leading verb. 

Examples : eft *Rft WcTT ‘with 

the dawn as his charioteer, (the sun) is about to rise ;’ far; 
Ijcjrr^ xyr ft fft fft WfcTT %, ‘with head bent, 

again and again looking at the chariot, he bounds along;’ 
ft!| inr *TftT^r *lf% ft ft M, ‘ the desire which 

came after beholding (you) even before (that) was fulfilled.’ 

* 

a. The so-called ‘ Adverbial participle ’ is but an imperfect 
participle absolute with the emphatic ft. Thus, uft *TT <jfj 
ft *rft ft, ‘ thy mother died immediately upon giving 
thee birth.’ The perfect participle is, much more rarely, 
used in the same way; as, ^ ft ^ ‘having 

actually seen (her) beauty (description) may succeed;’ ft) 5 ? 
VfT^frvr ‘ even having gone, he could not bathe.’ Where 

another ft has just preceded, the ft may be omitted from the 
participle; as, fftf qri ft?f ft ‘on merely hearing 

a song of separationJjf) fifftl WITH t, lit-, ‘this (ser¬ 
pent) is going, having swallowed me,’i.e., ‘he is devouring 
me;’ fiujj fj? ^rr ft!, * Krishn remaining with (us), 

what should we fear ? ’. 


h. The perfect participle absolute, fft), of ‘to take,’ 
is often equivalent to the English preposition ‘with ;’ as, ft$( 
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Tt^ft ^TfTT c some Brahman, with a book 
under his arm, is coming;’ or to some English phrase; as, 
I Tit? ‘ stay in charge of my bow and 

arrow.’ 

c. The perfect participle absolute is especially common in 
expressions which denote ‘ time elapsed; 5 as, xit^T 

*TSTT, ‘five years ago, lie went away;’ ^ f^*r 

TTWT f^T c several days having passed, the king 
went again.’ Very idiomatic is the following: eft ^ 

f°R7R ‘how many years has it been since you 

came from (your) country ? ’ 

d. In these participles absolute, in eastern Hindi, ^ * is 

often used for ; as, ‘ this being impossible.’ 

In the following, ^ is redundant: ^ If 

'in leaving this body;’ Wl ^ xprf % T?> 

€ having become a widow, let her remain subject to her sons.’ 

e. These participles absolute are even more common in 

poetry than in prose. Thus, <r 

c while I live, I will not serve a rival wife ; 5 «n? 

rfT^fT? f king Pautrik , on his head being cut ofl’ ob¬ 
tained salvation; 5 cTT*J ‘on hearing her 

word, all feared;’ <J?? eft . . . ^ ^f ^ ‘you are, 

indeed, love to Ram , as it were, incarnate.’ 

f* In archaic poetry, the perfect participle absolute is often 
used where modern Hindi would have the conjunctive par¬ 
ticiple. Thus, ftjrrrRTcfT, ‘ having gone home, 

they asked their parents; ’ fw^IT WRl, * as how 

the wise, having received knowledge.’ And so Chand, (as 
quoted by Mr. Beanies) ; vfa qjfl, ‘ having 

subdued the rulers of the land with lire and sword.’ 


* For the Sanskrit ^ifTT, pres. part. loc. nhsol. of • to be.’ Vhl. 
51oilier-Williams ’ Sanskrit Grammar, § 840. 
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Emphatic Par¬ 
ticiples in Com 
pound Forms! 


Subst. use of 
Participles. 


[87 




Rem . It will often be impossible to express in English idiom the 
distinction between the participle absolute and the predicative participle, 
and often it is a matter of little consequence which is used. But the 
distinction appears to be as follows. In the predicative construction the 
participle describes or defines the subject of the verb; in the absolute 
construction it defines after the manner of an adverb, the verb itself. 
Thus, wah rotd hud chala jdta thd, ‘ he was going along weeping; * but, 
wah rote hue chald jdta thd , is rather, ‘ he was going along tearfully.’ 


(3) The inflected perfect participle is seemingly- 
substituted for the root in Intensive Compounds, 
Avith the effect of throAving a special emphasis on the 
leading verb. This emphasis can scarcely he expressed 
in English otherAvise than by an inflection of the voice. 

Examples of this idiom constantly occur in the Shakuntald. 
Thus, «f<TT Wf sfn? wrfft‘why art thou leaving this 
vine ? tsj *r*T5r ti <in the confidence 

of this omen, I assure (thee). 


Rem. 1. While the perfect participle in this idiom lias the form of the 
iuflected singular, it may perhaps he doubted whether this is more than 
a coincidence. The form has probably arisen by the elision of ft and 
sandhi of concurrent vowels, from the combination of the emphatic par¬ 
ticle ig\ with the uniufleeted participle; or, possibly, with the root of 
the Intensive form; so that, e.g., ^ is either for ft trfT 

^ or ft t- 

Rem 2. It will be evident from the above examples that in the so-called 
Statical compound verb (§ 445), we have simply an imperfect participle 
absolute in construction with a finite verb. 


(4) In the fourth place, both these participles are often 
used gerundially as substa?itives , both Avith and Avithout 
the postpositions. 

Examples: ‘ lifting the bedstead 

of the sleeper;’ Tfif afij fUl, ‘grief at my departure;’ 
¥KT ‘ obey my word; ’ ‘ at the 

time of sunset;’ Tnft51*T> ‘ what is the use of 
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having asked him ? (^) ^ vjff <r,wnTt, 

‘ thou art not ashamed of forsaking thy married (wife)(xjci) 
^ cfiZcft% ‘the nights are spent in tossing on 

the bed;’ cSTT^T tr ‘ notwithstanding her aban¬ 

donment / 


a. As substantives, these participles are often construed 
with a preposition: as, tr ^ f^RT ^T[X 
‘ leaving such a guest without having shown (him) hospitality •/ 
f^T ‘without having watered you;’ f}^\* % ^nx? 
‘after an enemy has come/ or ‘after the advent of an 
enemy.’ 


b. The substantive use of these participles is also common 
in poetry. Thus: WcT 5TRJ ^cT cpfTT> ‘may your merit 
perish, for your speaking thus; ’ ^ TT^j f^cT ^ eft*, 

fc the defects of (our) work remain not in the mind of the 
Lord;’ ^ ‘this is the fruit of having 

assumed a body.’ So is to be explained a common idiom of 
the imperfect participle with the verb ‘ to be made; ’ 

thus, sr ^ ^cT, lit., ‘ from the month of Bharat 

no reply is made/ i.e., ‘ Bharat could frame no reply.’ 

Rem, In many cases if is impossible to distinguish this substantive use 
of the participle from the participle absolute. Thus, in the following, 
muyai may be explained in either way: muyai karai kd sudha taddgd, 
‘when dead’ (or ‘ to a dead man ’) ‘vvliat avails a lake, of uectar?.’ In 
some instances also the true explanation may he that we have not a 
participle before us, but the verbal noun in d, mentioned § 38(5, b . 


The Conjunctive Participle. 

755. The chief uses of tlie Conjunctive participle may 
be classified as follows. 

(1) It is used to denote an action as merely pre- Preliminary 
hnnnary or introductory to the action of the leading verb. 

«. As thus employed it is very commonly used where 
luiglish would have the copulative conjunction. It, is, indeed. 
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alw ays idiomatically preferred to the conjunction, except when 
the tw r o clauses are distinctly of co-ordinate importance. Thus 
we say, xn^T^T VRSJ ' he goes to school 

and reads/ because the first verb is merely preliminary to the 
action of the second. But, again, we must use the con¬ 
junction in the following: ff t^cIT f, ' lie reads 

and writes/ because the tw r o actions are co-ordinate. Other 
examples of the preliminary use of the participle are as 
follows: cjfT STTcfPC ^ 'go and tell him/ lit., ‘having 

gone, tell him ;’ xftf; f^RTU;, ' one would prepare 

food, and give him to eat;’ ff '*HSt VCT 

ffWTJT f^IT %, 'that royal sage, having effected 

the completion of the sacrifice, has departed to Hastindpur ; ’ 
iff fif ^ ft ' saying this, he vanished.’ 

b. In rendering such English phrases as ‘go and see/ ‘did 

you go and call him/ where the leading verb is preceded by 
the verb ‘to go/ Hindi idiom often reverses the English. 
Thus, ‘go and see’ may indeed be rendered but 

also, with a slightly different shade of meaning, 

lit., ‘having seen, come;’ ^f 1 fTfPJT fit WSTT* ‘ he has 

gone and called a Brahman/ lit., ‘ has come, having called 
a Brahman.’ 

Rem . In this idiom, the participle formed with the affix i or y , is 
commonly preferred to that with the affix / car or he . 

c . It is well to note here the distinction between the conjunctive par¬ 
ticiple, and the perfect and imperfect participles absolute. The con¬ 
junctive participle represents the action without any reference to its pro¬ 
gress ; the two participles absolute add each their own characteristic 
idea, denoting the action as in progress or completed. Thus, wak leapt e 
paliinke bdhar ayd , is ‘having dressed he came out;’ hapre pahine 
bdhar 6yd, is ‘ he catne out dresse d and hapre pakinte bdhar dyd, ‘ he 
came out dressing,’ i.e. ‘in the act of dressing.’ But English idiom is 
often incapable of expressing the distinction between the conjunctive 
participle and the perfect participle absolute; and, as remarked, § 754 (2) 
f, in old Hindi, the perfect participle often takes the place of the 
conjunctive. 
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(2) By a natural transition, the conjunctive participle, Participle of 
from denoting simple antecedence, comes also to express Causatlon ' 
the cause of the action of the leading verb. 

Examples: ^ TOT, c Bdndsur, 

greatly fearing, fled away; * *RcTT ^ 

tf seeing the city burning, all the family of 
Yadu cried out with fear/ 

a. It should be observed, that although the causal relation 
may thus be expressed by the conjunctive participle, yet when 
it is intended to give prominence to the causal relation, it is 
expressed by some tense of the verb in a subordinate clause. 

Thus, without such emphasis, we may say, 

it STRRT, 6 this man, being very unholy, will 
peiisli; but if we wish to make the cause more prominent, 
we must say, ^ ft ^fcT WtfSrt* ^ ft TO,‘since 
this man is very unholy, etc.;* or, again, ^ 

^n^T^TT Wtf^i ^f?T ‘ this man will perish, because 

he is very unholy.* 

(3) The conjunctive participle may also denote the Participle of 

means by which an action is effected. Means ‘ 

a - ^lis usage is especially common with Thus, ^ 

TOR ^ ^ Met me 

make my birth fruitful of good by visiting* this holy hermitage.* 

(4) It sometimes has a concessive force. Concessive 

. # Participle. 

a. Ihis is especially the case with the conjunctive par¬ 
ticiple ftqfR;, etc., of ftWT, ‘ to be;’ thus, f?R ft 

‘ hearing and seeing him, great and 
mighty sages though they were, they arose;* x{% 3 *^ ^ 

1$T<% c being such a brave, do you raise a weapon 
against a woman ? \ , 

(5) It is constantly used to express various circum- Circumstantial 
stances accompanying the action of the leading verb. 1>articiple - 
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a In this modal sense, it may often he best rendered into 
English by an adverb of manner, or by some equivalent 

phrase. Examples are as follows: ^ ^ ‘ he 

laughingly said ‘ listen attentively!’, lit., ‘giving 
attention, hear! ’; ^ ft* ft* ‘ lie spoke up angrily ; 

fMT, ‘you have knowingly committed 

a great wrong. 5 

b. Under this specification may be noted various idiomatic 
uses of TOi, etc., conjunctive participle of WTO ‘to do’or 

‘ make.’ Thus, if fift *1 m ^ W ** 

« those two Brahmans, crying Mine ! Mine ! began to quarrel; 
WT ^ ** ^ ^ ^ ‘the soul 

regards itself as one with these; ’ tfT ft 3^ ^ ** 

<do not regard Hari as a son.’ ^ or *** is thus often 
added to nouns so as to give them an adverbial force; as, 

w w* m ft ‘ nmv kiodly teU 1UC thi ff Sliml y ’ 

it is added to some pronominals: as, ^Tct =ST ^ 

am going to tell you in full the atfair of the 

night;’ and to numerals, when repeated, as, ^ 
f please count (them) one by one.’ 
c. The conjunctive participle of j&l, ‘ to be,’ is sometimes 
equivalent to ‘ as,’ in such phrases as the following : ?t WT 
#r wm t fr TOWT M ft fwtvn t, ‘ as Brahma 
I create, as Vishnu, preserve, as Shiv, destroy.’ With a word 
denoting place, it is equivalent to via, ‘ by way of,’ ‘ thl ' 0U S 1 ’ 

as, ijft nfi %> £tlie Root of ray hle has 

gone through just this place.’ 

«r' iMiami 756 The conjunctive participle is sometimes used 

as an adjective-, thus, ^ % <therC is n0 “ e 

superior to this. 5 

757. Occasionally, certain conjunctive participles have 
a prepositional force. Thus, c.g., very oftciq jj» c0 ™' 

bination with WM as, *113 % ft*t 3H3 ^ t > * that 

village is a little beyond this;’ also, ft^i, autl mau >' 
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other participles: as, cff ^ %> 'that 

hamlet is somewhat off the road / 

•Tiff %, ‘ there is no other besides this ; 5 f5Rf ^ 

^TT?j ?}, ‘through whatever country the lord was passing ; 9 
^ *TRT Vft % ^Tff ^ WTcft f, 6 that cow is not given for 
money ^ % fq^n^fT f^TT, ' he S ave h“ n a cu l )ful * ? 

a . The conjunctive participle, qR or ot qR/ffT? ' to 

make,’ is especially common in this prepositional sense; as, 

cjifr ‘deprived of strength ; 3 f%RT c through, or 

by means of, which/ etc. Very idiomatic is the use or qR<i in 
the following: Tjqi qfcT Tfcq '(there) is one death, 

pertaining to the five elements/ i.e., ‘ there is one death, of 
the body/* 

b. The conjunctive participle, ‘having met/ must 

sometimes be rendered ‘with/ or‘together/ Thus, "ffR WT*T 
fir*T§i f^RTTT? ' he caused them to forget hpth knowledge 
and contemplation ; 9 'both went together/ 

758. Ordinarily, as in most of the above examples, the ^j rc ‘p^ t i! 
conjunctive participle refers to the subject of the leading verb, ciple. 
or, in the passive construction of the perfect tenses (§ 412), to 
the agent. But sometimes it may refer, instead, to the sub¬ 
ject of discourse. Thus, 

^ ‘ the queen, somewhat reflecting and understanding, 
became composed/ This is especially frequent in poetry; 
as, ^ ^WT WNt, ' hearing of the death of (his) 

brother, (his) wrath arose/ Sometimes the conjunctive par¬ 
ticiple refers to the (unnamed) agent of the action of a verb in 
the passive conjugation: thus, rl f^T^T WT> 'thou 

wast cast out by beating ' she 

Was, by digging, taken out alive/ This idiom is often heard 
in the colloquial. 

* The Hindoos believe the body to be composed of the five elements, 
viz., * earth/ ‘fire/ ‘air/ ‘ether/ and ‘water;’ and suppose death to con¬ 
sist in the dissolution of these elements. 
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759. There is no difference in meaning’ between the different forms of 
the conjunctive participle. The forms in kar and Ice are the most modern, 
and are preferably employed in modern High Hindi. But in a long* 
succession of participles, where the repetition would be disagreeable, the 
root-form is often preferred. When two participles of similar meaning 
follow each other with no word intervening, kar or Ice can be used only 
after the last: as, jdn bujh kar, ‘knowing;’ soch samaj/i kar, ‘reflecting 
and understanding khd pi kar, ‘ eating and drinking.’ So also when 
the participle immediately precedes the leading verb, as in certain quasi 
compounds, § 431, the root-form is usually employed : as, ivah uth dhdyd , 

* he arose and ran Kashi ho dyd hai, ‘ he has come by way of Benares.’ 

760. By means of a series of conjunctive participles, 
a sentence may be idiomatically sustained to a great length, 
without any danger of obscurity; thus, ^ft if ^ifa Mi tTTCf 

grre ^ it 

iron £ rising thence, going to 

Ugrasen, and telling all the news, taking leave of him and 
going out, they began, sending hither and thither, to gather 
all the supplies for the marriage procession.’ 

The Noun of Agency. 

761. With the verbal Noun of Agency in ^T*TT or 
tfTTT, the object of the action is most frequently put 
in the genitive, but occasionally it is made in the 
accusative, with or without wf. 

Examples: qM 3TPJT 3>T ‘the doer of such 

a deed;’ xjtwV 3 iT fTTT^TTTj ‘the Saviour of sinners;’ 
Jfar ‘ one who exercises love ; ’ TT5JT Wt 

‘ a troubler of the people; ’ ‘ he is a singer 

of hymns;’ % 3 ‘who is there that will 

hinder me?’; ^ gf sTTrT Mit ‘this word 

is encouraging to my heart.’ 

Hem. Native grammarians deny that in such phrases as the third, 
fourth, and fifth above given, tho noun is to he regarded as an accusative. 
They say that there is samasa, ‘ union,’ of the noun and verb; so that 
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the object of the verbal action and the noun of agency, are to be regarded 
as forming a gcnitively dependent compound. But this explanation will 
evidently not apply to the last three illustrations. 

b . In many instances the Noun of Agency is a compendious 
idiomatic equivalent of some English phrase, as in the 
following : ^ WflT c who are you, 

to be ordering me to go ?\ 

762. As the predicate of a. sentence after the sub- Agency a«Fut. 

stantive verb, the Noun of Agency is often nearly Parfcici P le * 
equivalent to a future participle. Thus, ^ 

^TR^T^rr %, ‘he is about to go from here.’ So also in 

other constructions; as, fbrU f f^RT^T ^ 

^ TW f, ‘Father Kanva is giving orders to 

those who are to go to Hastinapur .’ 

Of the Tenses . 

763. As already shown (§§ 395, 396), the tenses of Tenses ciassi- 
the Hindi verb are properly distributed under three 

heads, as follows: (1) the tenses denoting future action, 

(2) those denoting action as imperfect or incomplete ; 

(3) those denoting action as perfect or completed. I* or 
a brief statement of the distinction between the several 
tenses of each group, the student may refer to §§ 397- 
408. The statements made in those paragraphs, it is 
believed, will he justified by the illustrations of the 
use of the several tenses which will ho found in the 
following sections. We begin with the tenses,of the 
future. 

The Contingent Future. 

764. The Contingent future, in modern High Hindi, 
denotes a future action as conditioned or contingent. 

We may specify the following cases. 
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aiPotlmuiL' 0) H is used, in simple sentences, to express a 
possibility. 

Thus, ftf( qjf, ‘some one may say;’ TO ff ft; *f 

fw, £ with you I could drop from a mountain.’ 

in°cStfonai (^) H rQa y tlius express liberty or permission. 

Clauses. Thus, esn’gT ft ft TO TO7, ‘if permission be given, 

then we may go home;’ ft ^Tf, ‘ I might, indeed, kill 

(her);’ and in questions, as, If 5TTTfi, ‘may I go?’; TO 
f|f, ‘may we remain here?’. 

(3) It is used in the protasis of conditional clauses, 
when the condition is not regarded as an objective 
reality, hut only as a possibility. Also, similarly, it is 
employed in the apodosis of conditional clauses, when¬ 
ever the conclusion is only affirmed as possible. 

Thus, in the protasis, we have, ft TO ’TO ft TO ^ft ft 
ffy Tift writ, ‘ if you once see her, then you will not 
again say such a (thing);’ and, in both protasis and apodosis, 
Sfl fi TOTO TO ff% ft^, ‘ (if) a husband be found (who is) 
her equal, then we may give (her).’ 

(4) Similarly, the contingent future is required in 
relative clauses implying a condition, when the condition 
is merely supposed to exist. 

Thus, to 9fi?t efitjz ft TO TO^TO, ‘whoever, 

abandoning deceit, in heart, deed, and word, serves the lords 
of the earth (i.e., Brahmans).’ 

m'^Fi'Ira Fut ‘ (5) Hence, again, it is used (a) in all final clauses 
denoting purpose , and (/;) in all clauses denoting result, 
when that result is regarded not as a reality, but merely 
a future possibility. 

Thus, under («), TO =Tta ft TO T TO * TO fTO ft % ffi • • • 
"TO TO fcifiT ft ‘ I have mentioned this thing that 

. . his doubt may be removed ;■’ and, under (b), ir!) to ^ft 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘make me .so powerful that no 

one may be able to overcome meTJtt ^ '* ^ 

TWfq thr f*T%, ‘ contrive some plan by which I may again 


meet that royal sage. 5 

(6) It is thus sometimes used in other cases to express 
an intention. 

Examples: ^ ^ ^ 

‘if I be not united with you to-day, then 1 will bum mj&e t to 

death fn ITT <p¥TT lf * a,n beaten, 

then I will remain with you as a slave ; TT TjlJ ‘ST TTT^j '• 'Y 
should 1 kill thee ? ’• 

(7) It must he used in all interrogative phrases re- ^ l n n |- 
luting to the future, which imply uncertainly or perplexity . tauu >'- 

Thus, j* ^ *St fare ‘ t0 whom slia11 we give 
this girl ?’; =fiT, 4 what shall we do? 

(8) It must he used to denote a future action oi event, 
when the time of its occurrence or continuance is re¬ 
garded as indefinite. 

Examples: vnf *cf5lT iN TIT Tra 

‘ whenever this banner shall fall of itsclt, then come to me; 

1?T nsfify <T^ ^tIT 4 when wc call, then answer (us) ; 

3R ‘ so long as I remain here.’ 

(9) It is used to express a wish. as° Optative! 

Examples: f^[ M ^ <n,a Y 1 

not. some day forget.my own self;’ xn^3 *1 fH'W 

vftyT, 4 may 1 obtain their fearful fateT?tf? ‘ n,,l Y 

Sunhar (i.e., Shiv) give me,’ 

(10) It is thug-sometimes used, In the 2nd singular, 
as a mild imperative. 

Examples: h eJTTR; *?<T riTh- 4 do riot thou touch 

our feet; ift TTt fWtTE 4 do not deceive me, 

beloved! 
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(11) It is used in comparisons, denoting tliat with 
which the comparison is made, not as an objective 
reality, but merely as a supposed case. 

Examples: 

^51 ‘the wrath of Baldev swelled, as will swell the 

tide of the sea at full moon ^ ^T^fT f^i cftf; ^TcR 
‘he split him, as one might split a tooth-stick/ 

(12) It may express a concession . 

Examples: xjfcT% 1%cRT ‘however much 

ill-treatment a woman may experience from her husband ;* 
*T ft^T •? ‘ (though) I be not a poet, nor be 

called clever/ 

(13) It is employed to express propriety or duty ; and 
after clauses expressing c fitness,’ c unfitness,’ etc. 

Examples : ^ f^TR, ‘ again, it should 

show him this also ; 9 cjft ^ % ’fai *1 Wt, ‘ when 

(i.e., how) is it befitting you that you should live in the 
wilderness ?\ 

(14) The 3rd singular of this tense in a few verbs is 
used by itself elliptically. 

This usage is especially common with WRWT and ^Tf^TT; 
thus, <pWH; 3TT% ^TT ‘in your mind (who) knows 

what thought (there is) ?\ The full phrase here would be 
W ‘what can one know/ constantly used in the 

colloquial. Sometimes the 2 nd plural of Is used in 

the same way; as, ^ ^iff ft ft, ‘now come what may/ 
lit., ‘ now (what) you may wish let that be/ 


765. It is important to observe that the accurate discrimination which 
has appropriated the contingent future almost exclusively to the indi¬ 
cation ot contingent fut tu ition, belongs only to the most modern develop¬ 
ment of the language. In old Hindi, as, e.g., in the Hdmnyan , the forms 
denote not only contingency, hut also the certain futurition of an action, 
and even, as previously remarked, an action in the present. The pro- 
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verbs of the language afford abundant illustration of tlie use of this tense 
in its original character (§ 601) as a present. Thus, e.g., hath ho hath 
pahchdne , ‘the hand knows the hand.’ Other illustrations from High 
Hindi will be found in the section on the syntax of the present imperfect. 

The Imperative-. . • 

766. The Imperative needs little illustration. We 
may observe, 

(1) It is the only tfjnse ordinarily admissible in com¬ 
mand and prohibition. 

N.B. The future cannot be substituted for the imperative. ‘Thou 
shalt not steal,’ in Hindi is <« chorl na kar ; chorl na karegd, would be, 
4 wilt not steal.’ 



(2) In prohibition, vr or Her may often be indifferently me 
used. But when the phrase consists only of the impera- perative. 
tive and the negative, Tjci is preferred to ^; thus, 

WPHt, ‘do not go;’ ‘please do not run.’ 

vnft, as containing the present of the substantive verb 
(§ 472), cannot be used with the imperative. 

(3) The use of the singular and plural forms of the 

imperative is deter mine d by the pronominal form which 
is used, or by the degree of respect which it is desired to 
express. The ordinary form of command to an inferior 
is the 2nd person plural; as, ^ ’CNb 

‘Charioteer! stop the horses!’. The sing, often indi¬ 
cates contempt. 

(4) To the 1st and 3rd persons of the imperative are Hortative i m . 
to be assigned all hortatory phrases. 

a. But it is to be noted tiiat whenever tlie English ‘ let, 
means ‘ to allow’ or ‘to permit,’ not the imperative, but the 
permissive compound must be used. Thus, ‘ let us go,’ in the 
hortatory sense, is wfa (or WR); but if it mean, ‘permit 
us to go,’ we must render the phrase, fTf 
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b. Further examples of the use of the imperative are as 
follows: ^ tjg>, "ask (thou) Shakuntald also; 5 Tjq 

eft mqfft qfit " do you then destroy the Yddavs ; 5 ^q 

WZ, ^ iet us too sit down ; 5 ^t% % "let us 

now pluck a few more ^ <R^T ‘ let ine rc " 

move the sorrow of thy heart. 5 Poetic examples are: tit^cR 
<R$f "make your abode in the fire ; 5 ^ft 

qqqq ‘know, (that it was) in virtue of good associa¬ 

tion ; 5 ?nf^ r^Tg^T, c sovv ^ 10U ^ or * lim A 0 '™ 1 ’ 8 -’ 

The Respectful Forms of the Imperative . 

767. Of the two Respectful or Precative forms of the 
Imperative, in ^ft and q, the latter is the more respect¬ 
ful. The form in q\ is properly used only to equals and 
inferiors ; that in to equals and superiors, hut never 
to inferiors. The less frequent form in ^ttt does not 
differ from that in it 

. Tlius, in the Prem Sagar, SatrajU says to his wife, H fcfil 

^flhrf *T7T " do not mention (it) before any one ; 5 and 

Krishna to his companions, ^q 7T35 Wt > c re- 

main here for ten days; 5 and the Sun-god to SatrajU , ^ 

6 regard this (person) as equal to me. 5 But 
the cowherds say to Krishna , ?nfT if "3TR 

‘into this great (and) dreadful cave neither let your 
honor enter; 5 again, to Krishna,q U 7^\q qq^x 1TOT , 

‘regarding me as your servant, be pleased to have mercy ; 5 
^\frq «T " (by) raising such questions in your 

heart, cherish no doubt. 5 Yet, in the Shakuntald , Shakuntald 
uses the form in to her foster-father, Kanva ; thus, fqrn 
WT ^ WPR fafwlh "Father, please count this 

vine as my very self. 5 

a. In the following, the respectful form is used in the 1st 
plural, in a hortative .sense; ^ifa cfj^t ^ ‘let us 5 

(or ‘me 5 ) ‘see the monkey, of what place he is. 5 
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768. Forms outwardly identical with these respectful forms, »» 
are often used, especially in poetry, for the contingent future, Tenses, 
and even for the present. Thus, ^ft ^17?^ TTt ^<Tf^ “S 
% ‘if one die, then he is released from the sorrow of 

the world;’ Trf^T^l ’SlfH ‘(though) one hrin^ 

up a crow with extreme affection ; «f 33\^J7> 

‘though you should go even without having been called, there 
is no apprehension.’ In the following, the foi m js used in tin 
1st singular of the contingent tuture; as? ^ 

fsfi % WTO 1ft ' 1 liavc c ° mC hei ® 

for this (purpose) that I may take-away my brothers, and 

give (them) to (my) mother.’ 

a. In the following, the form in ^IT 5s used 101 the abso- 

lute future; ^ wq ^f<lW 1F*ft ‘ when W* 

honor shall please to be angry, then at once they will flee 

away.’ 


769. The explanation of the use of these forms in ya, ye, etc., in these 
various tenses, is to be found in their derivation from the Prakrit affix 
jju, which in Prakrit appears not only in the imperative, hut was also 
added to the root to form a present and future. It is not therefore 
correct to say, ns many do, that these respectful forms oi the ifnpeiative 
and absolute future are used for the present and future. I hey are tine 
present and future forms, which happen to have the same form with the 
respectful or precutive imperative. 

770. In many cases, again, these forms in \q and 

must be interpreted as the remainder of the old Prakrit passive 
conjugation formed with the suffix ijja (§ G10), now almost 
obsolete. Thus, in particular, I would interpret the common 
idiom with expressive of ‘duty ’ or 4 obligation; as, 

f fi T *TRT • Here *nvrr (sometimes 5<T*n)> 5s evi¬ 
dently -the nominative to and w T c may render, lit., 

‘ with respect to us, to go there is 3 (or i should he ) ‘desired 
thus, flijfaiRTfarat Wt *T ft*!T ‘ one shou,d 


*^Vid. §4 602, 603. 
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not be disrespectful to those who dwell in the sacred grove.’ 

In the following examples also, these forms in vj should be 
explained as passives: srrfatt fsRT, lit., ‘it is 

not known how this (man) lived*T«ng5iTffr ^Y fY^ff ^cluY 
^Tft utsr, ‘ among women of the human race, where 
could so much brilliancy (sc. of beauty) be found ? ’; faiTR 

^ '3rT^ sftvj ‘we have already plucked 

as many flowers as are desired for worship;’ SjY 

<fYRT, ‘that is reaped which is sown, that is re¬ 
ceived which was givenXJYJT Wff^I WTTrn Wff^T 
sfY^, ‘ ambrosia is praised by Immortality, poison is praised 
by Death.’ 

a. is combined with the past tense of the substantive 

verb when referring to past time; thus, 'SR ^Y 

ffY ^1% W, ‘for this beautiful body of thine, 

there ought to have been rich clothes and jewels.’ 

The Absolute Future, 

771. As remarked in § 396, in the absolute future 
a future action or state of being is either (1) affirmed, or 
(2) assumed as a certainty. 

Examples: (1) %TT ^ 'STR sfiff 1 f?RRT, ‘such 
a husband (and) house will not be found elsewhere;’ 

^T 3 TJrr, ‘ I will come to-morrow ; ’ 'SR # Wt snfYfT> ‘ I " ill 
kill this (snake) immediately; ’ *p?lY ^TtfST tl^cfR ‘ you, 

(my) father, will thoroughly repent (of this);’ ^uY UX; 

Ut; 5TpJ\ ‘ you will cause a laugh, going to a strange city; ’ 

'SR e now how shall we live ?; ’ ^r?t UU 5IRJJ rRT 

ft ‘ where you go, there I will go.’ (2) gff liug 

ffY wfR ‘if we shall give (her) to Krishna, then 

people will say—;’ % *TT7 'SR ^ ufdb TTY ^RqrYYS 3^*1, ‘if 
these bards shall now receive nothing, tlien they will give (us) 
a bad name.’ 
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772. The future of the substantive verb is often very Resumptive 
idiomatically used, both alone and as an auxiliary, to 
denote what is presumed to be true. 

Thus. fucH if ^ T^XUX * t0 ( our ) 

father Kctnva, these are doubtless dearer than even thou 
(art).’* In this, as in other similar cases, this future may 
often be idiomatically rendered by c must;* as, WT 

UiZtV! CT^TT? ‘the heart of that saint must be very 

hard/ 

a . The future 3rd singular, is thus often used alone, 

in answers, as equivalent to the adverb ‘ probably/ Ihus, 

3^T^T f? ft^T ‘Is this town very old ■ 

.Probably/ 

b. Very rarely, the absolute future is used in this sense for 
the presumptive perfect, as in the following, where we should 
have expected 'ftirr; f^xT fwt W 'ftVX , 6 m Y 
memory must have been in a great bewilderment/ 

773. Occasionally, in the R&mdyan , the future in *ff, Rktivo 
etc., has an optative sense. Thus, 

‘ may you ever be dear to (your) husband ; ’ *Tt % ^fX 
‘ may (the prince of Raghu) be gracious to 
a wretch like me/ 

Tenses of the Imperfect Participle. 

774. The characteristic common to all the tenses of 
the Imperfect Participle, is the indication of an action, 
under various modifications of mode and time, as un¬ 
finished or incomplete. We consider, first, 

The Indefinite Imperfect . 

775. This tense, primarily, denotes an incomplete 
action, without necessary reference to any time. It may 


* Compare the Germuu idiom : sie werden eben theurer srin , 
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therefore refer to the past, present, or future. It is 
moreover employed both in an indicative and a contingent 
sense. 

indef. imperf. m it is frequently used to denote an action in past 

of Past llepe- ' ' 1 J 

tition. time as repeatedly occurring. 

Examples: 5R sjvft 'q'TU HT srnr ^ ^ sftfb, 

« whenever they would find an opportunity, they would never 
let him go without having insulted him;’ Bfity ^ yiy 

vj ^ftrTT, ‘ no one in his whole kingdom would sleep 
hungry. 5 

indef. imperf. (2) It is also occasionally used to denote a single action 

Single Act. in past time, in such, sentences as the following :— 

eft ^ft wt l^rrft *np! % WRIT, ‘ what 

was Arjun’s power that he should carry off our sister? 5 . 

Indef. Imperf. (3) It is sometimes apparently, though very rarely, 
used to denote an action incomplete at the present time. 

llem . But in such cases it will very commonly be found that 
the time is determined as present, by an auxiliary verb, or by 
some word in the context. Thus, cpfTTt ?i 

^11 6 immediately on seeing (you), she comes and sits in 

your lap. 5 , 

a . It is also used for the present in other cases, when no 
special stress is laid upon the time; as, spj ^ *ft 

‘ nothing can be (done) by me. 5 This usage is es¬ 
pecially common in the Hdmdyan , where the auxiliary is 
rare; thus, sr? fafa TfRfcf ‘in many a way, 

Jdnaki laments. 5 


Re n. It should be noted that in many negative phrases where this 
tens*' is apparently used for the present imperfect, the auxiliary is really 
present in the negative, which is compounded of with the archaic 

3rd sing, present, , of the substantive verb ;* as, JpJ % f 


* See Table xviii., Cols. 9, 10. 
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VT^irfT> ‘ nothing 'can be (done) by me;’ ¥J VTffl WRITT WT ^tiT 
I know not what answer you will give.’ In such constructions 
the usual auxiliary is commonly omitted, and when used, as it is rarely, it 
is in fact redundant. 

(4) It is often used in statements of general application, im^c-vf. 
in which no limitation to any time is intended. " statements. 

Examples: tffift, ‘without 

the moon, the night has no beauty; ’ 3iiff wfl - , 

‘that which is to be is never hindered;’ WRrTT 

5 ‘ the nature of this (person) no one knows.’ 

a. In these cases, however,, it will be found that in most 
instances the tense is connected with the negative «nfl, which 
really contains the substantive verb. 

, (5) It is used very commonly in the protasis and ftpo- ^^onditfonli 
dosis of conditional clauses. As thus employed, it refers Clauses, 
to past time, and in the protasis denotes the non-fulfilment 
of the condition ; in the apodosis, it states what would 
have been, had the condition been fulfilled. 

Examples : ^r. fl ^ 3iT ft WRiTT rft »T ^ 

3iTrlTj ‘bud I known even lys name and village, then 
I would have devised some plan;’ «iff eft Tfcfi WtrlT ^i 
T?ciT> ‘else, not even one would have remained alive.’ 

a. It is also employed in simple sentences implying a con¬ 
dition; 

‘why should I not water this?’ 

(6) It is used to express a wish which cannot be indef. impart, 
realized. In these cases, the optative eUiuse is to be 
regarded as the protasis of a conditional sentence of 
winch ike-apodosis is unexpressed. 

Urns, WST vpy • if Kanva were by 

chance at home to-day!’ sc. c.g. ‘then how gt>od it would 
be! In this instance,* Shakuntald herself, in reply to 


* Shalcuntald , Art i. p. 10. 
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Anasuya’s wish, supplies the apodosis, eft CtrfT? ‘what 
then (if he were) ? y 

776. It is not to be supposed that in this sense of a past conditional, 
this tense is really identical in origin with the exactly similar forms which 
have an indicative sense. The actual existence of an inflected past con¬ 
ditional, derived from the imperfect participle, in the eastern Hindi dialects, 
suggests the opinion that we have here in reality two tenses, the one, 
indicative, consisting merely of the imperfect participle; the other, a 
contingent, being an inflected derivative from the imperfect participle ; 
which two tenses, through the processes of phonetic decay, have been 
reduced in modern High Hindi to one identical form. 

777. The inflected past contingent of the Ramdyan and 

other eastern dialects has already been noted (§ 548). One 
or two illustrations will illustrate its perfect identity in 
meaning with the indefinite imperfect in the contingent 
construction. =T3 *T rft fiffi *RfTsT ‘I 

have become old, else I would render you some assistance;’ 
wf srwlf ftraT *r^aft -<iff ‘if I had 

known of this bereavement of my brother in the wilderness, 
J would not have obeyed that word of (my) father ;’ snffH 
. . . . % iftrlff f^sft^, ‘else, I would have taken away 

Sitd by force.’ 

The Present Imperfect. 

778. This tense denotes, primarily and fundamentally, 
(1) an action in progress, or a state as existing at the 
present time. 

Examples: Hm^ft Wt ft, ‘you desire 

the hermit’s daughter;’ 'a ^<TT f , ‘why dost thou 
fear?’; *ftf<; efi^rt ‘they mock me.’ 

a. Hence it also denotes habitual or repeated action 
continued up to the pi-esent time. 

Examples: § fftft ... STfT srftTf , fft ft WfTfl 

f j ‘ where these two go, thei’e they stir up mischief;’ 
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IW fFST ^tfa 3iTF I> ‘in what way the 

Feds extol the formless Brahm ;’ f^rf%f^^T ^ Ftffi IF %lt, 

* whom, O deity, you invoke night and day.’ 

b. It is used, like the indefinite imperfect, to express Pros. import. 

. . of General 

general truths , but commonly with special application to Truths, 
the present time. 

Examples: *ft cfhCW . . . SRTclT f • • • WHTfa ^TcTT 
\f ? c the man who performs a pilgrimage, obtains supreme 
felicity *rf ^ f^r | ^ fttT H, ‘what is written in 
fate, that very (thing) comes to pass. 3 

e. Hence this tense is used in comparisons, when that 
with which the comparison is made, is represented as a 
common occurrence. Thus, ^ 

^ OlT ‘ all those fruits fell on the 

ground, as falls the hail from heaven;’ 7F5T *Tf 

ftcnf, ‘as the heat of the sun, causing 
it to rain, becomes a source of pleasure.’ 

(2) The present imperfect is used for the future , to The imminent 

, . 1 Present. 

denote that future as imminent . 

Examples: ^ ajtjrr H snuT F> ‘ I am going into the cave 
*1 F, ‘ I will kill thee immediately;’ fU ift 

WFi liTO Ft I (phtr. for sing.) also am going to my 

work. This idiom represents a future action, as it were, 
already begun. 

(3) It is also used of past time, r f«- Im P«f. 

a. In vivacious narration, as a historical present , when 
the narrator mentally transfers himself to a past time. 

Examples: *1? F^llcT FfFIT ‘ the drums 

are beating, the bards are singing their war-songs.’ This is 
especially the ease with the idiomatic phrases, FIT ^ITTT if. 
etc.; as, iqi IWt f fF FF FK flFFl 
‘what does U'shd see, but that on every side the lightning 
has begun to flash.’ 
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b. When an action begun in the past, is regarded as 
continuing at the present time. 

Examples: fsRT Wt tip* % W, 

‘ from the very day I asked (it), I have suffered pain; jf 
H if; ‘ for some days past I am noticing, etc.’ 

c. It is also used for a past action, when that action 
has been just interrupted , and is therefore really an action 
unfinished in the present. 

Thus, in the Pretn Sugar, Shatdhanvd’s speech is inter¬ 
rupted by Akrur, who replies, H^fT If WT ■t* IWt 
3uf7Tt ‘ thou art a great fool, to say (lit., who sayest) such 
a thing to me.’ Similarly we may explain AkruPs words to 
Shatdhanva ; WT fW Tlfl.WrfW TffiT % ‘are we in¬ 

quiring thy caste (and) rank ? ’. 

Use Of In- 779. The use of the inflected present corresponds with that 
fleeted l’resent. ^ the ana jyti c present as above explained, but is even more 
freely used to denote action imperfect in either past, present, 
dr future time. In illustration, we add to the examples 
of this tense previously given (§§ 490, 506, a, 545), the 
following. - 

(1) Examples of the actual present : *T ’SRWT WS 

fwm fm 3. fTO W^IT, ‘ I know not to what 

fortunate man Vidhdta will consign this unsinclt flower 

‘ I can kill thy enemy, even 

(though he be) immortal ‘whom 
are you worshipping ? what do you wish ?(2) of the habitual 
present: Wdg W’tff'l «T ‘without whose 

worship, passion departs not;’ *r=m bH waff Ufl, ‘ tliC good 
ever extol that man;’ ^ ‘this one plays 

the flute, the other, the horn;’ (3) of the imminent present: 

‘I will set forth the spotless lame ot 
the chief of Eaghu;’ (4) of the historical present : 

‘seeing Shiv, the divine Triad smile;’ 
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SjjpPT fawnTT, ‘ having gone home, they ask their 

parents.’ 

a. Very often in the inflected present the habitual and 
historical sense are combined. Thus, 

‘one would wash (his) face, another would feed (him) 
f^lr ^iT ^JTT|f TTT^n £ she would often sing his praise.’ 

b. In the following this tense is used for the presumptive 

imperfect (§ 783): SVRfsg UR 51 UTOj ‘ Ilc is 

probably thinking (thus), having killed Ram with his younger 
brother (I will rule); ’ where modern High Hindi would have 

iff*! for STRff .* 

c. In the following, the same form occurs twice in the same 
line, once as an absolute future, once as a present: % 

^ff fsp? ‘who shall sec, do see, or have seen.’* 

780. Similar also is the use of the inflected present with sj, 
etc., (§§ 490, a, 506), which occurs not infrequently in the Prem 
Sugar. Thus, u fij snUrft U Uf UR it> ‘)’ ou (1 ° uot 
know me, (but) I recognize you; ’ TjeR <R 

‘ one sorrow pierces me now and then;* cH|T «T 
I s *? %*, ‘they excite some violent act or other.' 




The Past Imperfect . 

781. This tense is commonly used, (1) to denote an P^mpcrf^^ 
action us in progress at a certain definite past time. Continuing. 

Examples : * ^ w *T, 4 1 was reading 

with Shri Mahadev ;’ 3tT qua £ i» every place 

drums were beating;’ '^ffi tjt, £ a woman was 

crying/ 

(2) lliis tense is also sometimes used to denote an Past import. 
a( ^ repeatedly occurring during a certain period of Repetition, 
past time. 


* Rdmttyan , Ay. K. 
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Examples: fsro ij ^ *df T % TTWf ^lf?t 

‘ into whatever city they were entering, 
the king of that place would with extreme courtesy escort 
them (on their way)f^T7T% ^ % TJ3i 

^TT- c of all the weapons and missiles they were hurling, 
not even one would hit/ 


The Contingent Imperfect. 

Usage of Con- 782. This tense denotes the action of a verb as in 

ting. Imperf. 

progress, not actually, hut possibly and contingently. 

Thus, *r Sfifrn ft, ‘ perchance some^ one 

may be saying in his mind;’ f 'ffrfrfY ft, 

£ in which herds of deer inay be grazing.’ 

a. It is used in comparisons , when the comparison is 
made, not with an actual event, but with a supposed 
case. 

Examples: fl«TT f^i §1% <ftft =nT'5T 31? ^ 

, * the three walked as though the three Times (i.e., Past, 
Present, Future) were walking incarnate;’ ib-TT T jl(^ ft 
vn f^i ifa ft, ‘ there was a continuous sound as if 

it were thundering.’ 

The Presumptive Imperfect. 

Usar: of Pre- 783. This tense differs from the preceding, much as 

suraptivo , p 

imperf. the absolute future differs from the contingent future ; 

i.e., whereas the contingent imperfect represents the 
action of the verb as possibly in progress, the pre¬ 
sumptive imperfect represents it as probably in pr, ogress 
(§ 407). The absolute future of the auxiliary, however, 
never denotes the action as an objective reality, but 
only as assumed to be so. 

Thus, % ?*TTT fffi, ‘ they will be (i.e., are 
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probably) thinking of me;’ ^ 
e Gautam'i will be anxious for thee.’ 


The Past Contingent Imperfect. 

784. This extremely rare tense represents an action t-^of rast; 
as conditionally assumed to hare been in progress at a imperfect, 
certain past time; but invariably implies the negation 

of the condition. 

A single example will suffice; <pi <¥T«T 

rft ?ny «? TsB?T, ‘had you at that time been 
doing your work, you would not have got a beating.’ 

Tenses of the Perfect Participle. 

785. The rules for the two constructions of the tenses 
of the perfect participle of transitive verbs, have been 
already given ( § 412), and need not be repeated here. 

The following examples will abundantly illustrate those 
rules. 

(1) The following are examples of the passive construction, Passive Con- 
in which the verb agrees with the object of the action, in p erf TcuV . 
gender and number : % ^37 Hh ‘ Nand 

and Jasodd had performed a heavy penance,’ lit., ‘by Nand- 
Jasodd heavy penance was performed;’ PI % 

l Shrl Krishn played the pipe;’ ^ ^ WT^pJI 

fs’WTy, ‘he fed a thousand Brahmans;’ *1 ^1 i 

‘ Jasodd sent for ropes.’ 

a. In the case of pronouns, the gender of the verb is of 
course determined by that of the noun to which the pronoun 
may refer. Thus, ^ fgs^, < what is this we have 

done ?’ {sc. ^TW); and Sltd says* WP* ft WPft, 

‘ for what fault, (my) lord, am T deserted • 


* liamayan , Suml. K 
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472 TENSES OF THE PERF. PARTICIPLE. [§ 786. 

h . The verb TTTvlTj when used with the instrument, 
idiomatically agrees, not with the object struck, but with the 
instrument of striking, and the object is put in the genitive. 
Thus, STPft* ‘he struck me with a sword;’ 

^ M ^ qRT ‘he boxed him ’ (i.e., c struck him 

with the palm of the hand ’). 

(2) The following are examples of the impersonal con¬ 
struction, in which the verb is always put in the masculine 
singular, without reference to the gender or number of 
either subject or object of the action : trj ^ 

fq[3jT, ‘the lord caused Jardsandh to be released;’ 

Tl^fi f^rr 5 ‘ Kans shut 

up Basudev and Devakt in one room ^ 

%fT> ‘ I saw that cow;’ ^ % -fsTTOT, ‘he 

called his daughters.’ 

«. The pronominal accusative plurals in ij, like those with 
whatever their gender may be, require the verb to be in 
the impersonal" construction, in the masculine singular. 
Thus, if ‘ he has kept these % ^3%* W3 

‘ he caught and bound them/ 

^ * 

786. As remarked before, the perfect of transitive verbs 
is often construed actively in the Ramayan . To the 
examples given in § 555, the following may be added: 

‘ have you seen the gracious prince of 

Raghu}\ 

a. The inflected perfect of the Ramayan, whether of 
intransitive or transitive verbs, is always used in the active 
construction. - Besides the examples given in § 55/, the 
following may be noted: *F?nFnT ^ ‘why 

didst thou not kill me at my birth?’; WTH! 

‘they (i.e., the monkeys) said, Begin the destruction;’ 
^ftrTT SRr^TT, ‘ you have carried olf Sttd, the 
mother of the world.’ So in the modern colloquial about 
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Allahabad^ people say, hb WT BiffB, = H.H. UB B BifT, 
‘ What did you say ? etc., etc. 

b. So also the perfect in b or bt (§ 5G0, b) is most commonly 
used actively. But this termination is chiefly used in 
verbs which are causals in form, but neuter in sense. Thus, 
■3T BlftTBiTB, ‘joy swelled in his breast;’ gfifq BB5BT 

‘all the monkeys fled;’ nrftFsT BfljBTBT, ‘afterward 
lie repented.’ 




The Indefinite Perfect. 

787. The Indefinite Perfect (1) simply indicates an Aonstic indef. 
action as completed, without reference to any definite 
time. It thus nearly corresponds to the Greek aorist. 

Examples : ^3B % BTrl BTCt> ‘ he said this thing;’ 
ftret % BtfV wnqT, ‘no o.ie discovered this secretBIBB 1 
c she became free from fear RRR sgR 

*TT*n 6 various sorts of trees ever bent with flowers 

aud fruits.’ 

(2) * It may bo used for the present perfect , when the indef. Perf. 

v a for Present. 

time is evident from the context. 

Example: RWR ‘you have escaped 

alive for many a day. 5 

(3) Under similar conditions it is also used, where indef. Porf. 

rj, f for Pluperfect. 

-English idiom would demand the pluperfect 

Examples : % b 5TTBT fsfi W? fW £ no one 

knew whither he had gone ;’ sr Bluff BUB Bl BBT BiZ 
‘ when much of the army of the demons had been 
destroyed.’ 

(4) It is occasionally used where we would use the indef. import. 
pie-sent, in general statements, when these arc ref erred Stutmuenti. 
to as a matter of past experience. 

Examples : fsjB % BBiy B BI1B BIB B fBBT fflB 
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^ gftlf fq^JT, ‘whoever, coming into the world, takes 
not (lit., did not take) your name, that person, leaving am¬ 
brosia, drinks (lit., drank) poison. 5 

a. So also, when used for the present perfect, it must some¬ 
times be rendered by the present in English: thus, ^ 

rDff^T ^ ‘now I too see the marks of a sacred 

grove; 5 fWR; ‘ measuring (you) in (my) 

mind, I know (that you are not Brahmans). 5 This usage is 
especially common with even in High Hindi; as, 

■*TIT Wft: \ft, c now dot so much as a fly remains 

here. 5 

Indef. Imperf. j )t Idiomatically, it is often used in the drama in an- 
m Drama. J 7 . 

nouncing the coming and going of the characters, where 
English idiom requires the present. Thus, 

‘ two musicians come singing. 5 This is common in the 
Shakuntald; but other writers, again, use the present in such 
cases. 

Indef. Imperf. (5) It is often used colloquially for the future , to express 
for Future. v ^ , , 

prompt and ready action. One gives the order to a servant, 
‘Bring water, 5 and he answers, ^TT^T, lit., 
‘Brought; 5 meaning, ‘it shall be brought instantly. 5 So in 
the Shakuntald , Madhavya , going to fulfil the king's com¬ 
mand, says, f^TT, ‘the message (is) given. 5 

iiso of Perfect 788. In the Rdmdyan and other archaic poetry, one tense 
in Rdmdyan. constant ]y discharges all the functions of the different com- 
^ pound perfect tenses of modern prose Hindi. Thus, . . . . 

5TT% ff^rrqM 5)*rr, 6 Satt has gone and been born in the 
house of Himachal . 5 Other illustrations will be found in 
§§ 551, 558. 

The Present Perfect . 

789. The Present Perfect represents the action of a 
verb as complete, with a reference to the present time. 

Examples ; f Jf <TR % flTW ^ITX[ ‘ I have come to 





ask just this of you;’ ^ *JWT l> ‘since 

I have heard your honour’s name l <, thcfT »t . . . . 

* (whom) your father has kept shut up.’ 

a. It is thus often used where English idiom would ^ c J erf - fot 
require the present. 

Thus, ^rr ft fr, ‘ Why are you sitting uncon¬ 
cerned?’; WTT <TK*T ‘in each door 

wreaths and garlands are fastened.’ 

1>. It is more rarely used where we would have p^'p e e r ^' ct ^ or 
expected the past perfect. 

As, fwl 5EPtrq TTWT f it %> ‘once the 

Raja Ilarishchandra had become (or became) very liberal.’ 


c. And in the following we would have expected the f^y 
indefinite perfect : 

TT51T ^ % TTHi firat % ‘ I got (the cow) yester¬ 

day from the Raja’s place.’ 


Rem. In this case the action is regarded as effecting a result con¬ 
tinuing- to the present time; whence the use of the present auxiliary. 


The Past Perfect . 

790. The Past Perfect differs from the English 
pluperfect, in that the latter always refers to a certain imperfect, 
definite point of past time, prior to which the action or 
event occurred; while this Hindi tense simply indicates 
that the action occurred prior to an interval of past time, 
which is not , necessarily, defined. The Hindi past 
perfect may therefore he employed whenever an interval 
of time, definite or indefinite, has elapsed since the 
completion of the action. 

It is therefore often necessary to translate this tense by 
the English indefinite past tense. Thus: n WTOR 
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[§ " 91 . 


'MMI ^T, C I came to put you on your guard;’ fsre 
^ 5F3TT yjt, ‘ when this person was horn; ’ oR ^IT «rra 
vjfl 3i3T *STT rl^ ^ ^*r »T *r?t fMI rit, ‘when even 

her navel had not been cut, then he found her lying in the 
jungle,’ lit.’ ‘she lying, met him ;’ *ft W*; | (1 

Hr, = %,) ‘ you had, indeed, been immortal.’ 


The Contingent Perfect. 

791. The Contingent Perfect represents a completed 
action as a mere hypothesis or assumption. Thus it may 
be used, 

Cant. Perf. as Hj In conditional clauses, denoting the condition not 

Hypothetical. ' 

as a fact, but as a mere assumption. 

Thus, sfr »TvT M f«!^rrr liT fqi^rr ft? ‘ if Nat 

have committed some deed even of unkindness.’ 


As Dubitative. (2) It may express doubt. 

As, % «T lift it, ‘ may she not have spoken in jest ?’. 

As Concessive. (3) Or a concession • 

As, oft ^t fW ^ 1 lt^, ‘ whatever he may have 

cooked.’ 

\s Past ( 4) It may describe a past possibility. 

Potential ' ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Thus, %fT W ft*J, ‘ in 

the family of Yacht is no one who lias abandoned a (battle) 
field and fled.’ 

in Com- . (5) It is often used in comparisons referring to past 

time, when the comparison is made, not with an actual, 
but with a supposed case. 

Thus, Snt ... . n^sr ti t«n; * as if 

clouds of various hues had gathered round.’ 

a. In the Edmayan, also, this tense occurs, but very rarely. 
Thus, -sfr nf!?T€ lirif If ft£, ‘ if be have ridiculed you in 
any thing.’ 
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Of the Presumptive Perfect. 

792. In the Presumptive Perfect a completed action is sumptive Perf. 
assumed as an objective reality , i-e., the action s 
denoted as a probability. It is thus often to he rent eiet 
by the aid of an English adverb. 

Examples: ^ WI Ctft ‘"hat must ha\c 

been the state of the child !’: ^ ,5 ^* 

honour has doubtless heard this coupletW * **** * - 
‘it must have hent by the current of the mei. 

«. It is used in questions implying some perplexity; as, 

«fvr ?t wr fry, ‘ what messa s e can thc sage 

Kanva have (probably) sent r . 

The Past Contingent Perfect. 

793 The Past Contingent Perfect is used only in the ^.^Conl 
protasis and apodosis of conditional clauses. It always 
denotes an action or event as a past possibility w uc 
not realized. 

Examples: wt <3* * ftff* * 531 ‘” e “ ‘ 5 ' 

risen, then what rouhl I have dooe!’; 

it*. ■ had I not killed my daughter w„h my o» . h<md_ 

1 have noted a single example in the Hdm«pa». * *litta 
flfvr uTT,, ‘if 1 had not obtained mtelhgcnec o 

«. This tense differs from the lndehnite Imperteet in con- 
ditional clauses, only in that it denotes tin actum d ' 
and it may thus often be a matter of indifference which tense 
is employed. But when the completion ot the action s d 1 
essentkd element in the supposition, as in tin hi*- c au * 1 ia 
the first of the above examples, then this peiteet tense s imi i 

be used in preference to the imperfect. 


* SUd K. 
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SYNTAX OF THE PASSIVE CONJUGATION. [§§ 794-798. 


Of the Passive Conjugation. 

794. The Passive conjugation is employed in Hindi 
chiefly in the following cases:— 

S^%e d whea ( 1 ) When the agent is either unknown, or is not to 
he definitely mentioned. 

(2) It is elegantly used with a negative to express 
impossibility. The negative is regularly placed between 
. the verb and the auxiliary. 

J 

Examples are, under ( 1 ): ^<3 ^ 5jtwt viff WTclT, 

‘the secret of this is not knownvjg 333 ^ 5 )%' 33=3 ^TSIT, ‘else 
all the kings will be killed.’ Under ( 2 ): grr ^ 3353 

% •5bfn*TT WT«TT> ‘his strength is not now to be withstood 
' * " by me/ 

Passive of 795. Even neuter verbs may be thus conjugated passively. 

Thus, fi? % 5TTc!T, ‘ I cannot come/ lit., < it cannot 

be come by me gRT f^TT ^ ^ITX l, ‘ without Ram’s 

favour one cannot come/ 

Agentwith 796. The agent with the passive voice is regularly put in 
the ablative, as in the above examples. But in the following 
from the Raj Niti , the agent is put in the locative with 
= ^ smjj c l am not able to walk/ 

Observe, that the case of the agent is never used with the 
passive conjugation. 


797. When the same passive verb in successive co¬ 
ordinated sentences, is used in different tenses, the participle 
of the principal verb is properly used only with the first 
auxiliary. Thus, JTT^ Wffi f ^ff srftTC, ‘people 

have been, are, and will be killed.’ 


798. It should be carefully observed that in the majority of 
cases the English passive is to be rendered into Hindi idiom, 
not by the passive conjugation, but by the neuter verb. Thus, 
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* these fields are being irrigated/ is idiomatically rendered 

^ t|cT T? if; SO also, f^TR «Kt ^TR ^ 

* the king will be hindered from going to rest. 

Item. It will be remembered here, tlint many of these so-called neuter 
verbs are in reality corrupted Prakrit or Sanskrit passives (§ CIO, a). 

799. The inflected passive forms found in archaic Hindi 
have been already illustrated (§§ 493, a, 566, a). 1 he\ ai e used 
under the same rules as the modern analytic passive. 

Of Causal Verbs. 

800. Causal verbs call for little special remark. Construction of 
True eausals are regularly followed by two accusatives. 

Examples will be found in § 421—424. 

801. Sometimes the causal conveys the sense, not of 
causing an action, but (1), of allowing it to take place, 
or (2), of causing an action or state to continue. 

Thus, in cjfli- TT31T *3% ft ^ ^ 

‘with nails and hair allowed to grow, all the kings were 
standing and making supplication;’ *TTT ^*4, 

‘if he kill thee, die; if he save thee alive, live.’ 

Of Compound Verbs. 

802. In the Syntax of Compound verbs, the following 
points are chiefly to be noted. 

(1) In Intensive compound verbs, when the con-- Construction of 
jugated member is intransitive, the compound is always 
used actively in the tenses of the perfect; whether the 
first member be transitive or intransitive. 

Thus in the following examples, although the simple verb, 
as a transitive, is construed passively with the case ot the 
agent in the tenses of the perfect, yet the compound forms 
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given are construed actively: ^FT ^ ‘be ate 

bread/ but ^T ? ‘ he ate up the bread; * ^ ^ 

^TT, ‘ I saw it/ but c?f *T?T,‘ it appeared ^ if 
6 he heard/ but cff ^ T?T ‘be is listening/ 

a. In compounds in which ^|T«n is the last member, it is 
important to observe that although it is always used in the 
form of the first three tenses of the perfect participle, in sense 
these compounds are always imperfect, emphasizing the con¬ 
tinuity of the action. Thus, e.g., *p»t ^IfT are 

respectively, ‘ he is listening/ c he was listening/ 

Construction of (2) On the other hand, in Frequentative and Ac- 

Frequentatives x y 1 x 

»ndAcqiiisi- quisitive compounds, although, the second conjugated 
member, when used alone, is always used passively in 
the tenses of the perfect, yet in this combination it is 
always treated as active. The same remark applies to 
the following compounds, in which ^wr, ^wr, or wrt, 
occur as the second element; viz., ^«TT, ‘ to go 
away,’ ft Irt, ‘to accompany,’ tjrt, ‘to get a sight.’ 

Construction of a. Also the following Nominal verbs, denoting 

Nominate. perception by the senses, although formed with 
the transitive ^«n, are always used actively in 
all tenses : viz., ^«?T, ‘ to appear ;’ ^nr, 

‘to sound’ ( intr .): ^wr, ‘to ’smell’ {intr.) ; 

‘ to be felt.’ In like manner is employed, 

^wr, ‘ to be hound.’ 

Examples:—qg fqryr fqrm> ‘ he mas wont to go about; ’ 
jf wgf qrqT, ‘ 1 was not permitted to see;’ % f<^l, 

‘ they set out;’ gg qt§> ft f^m, ‘ he followed after me;’ 

W, ‘no one obtained a sight;’ fltn f^Tt 
fgq, ‘two villages appeared;’ flft ^ flgt f^TT> 

‘nothing was heard by me;’ tfis? fl^nt; fgflT, ‘some 
flower emitted a perfume;’ qg qsjr git f^nT- ‘what 

was that which 1 felt?’. 
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(3) The similarity in sense of combinations with tfar to 

the Greek middle voice, has already been noted. A single 
additional example will suffice: It 

< in (his) locks the birds have made nests (for them¬ 
selves).’ 

(4) Some of these compounds govern a different case from 

the single verb. Thus we say, «f ^9T ‘ he said to 

me,’ but tfif ‘ he told me.’ 

(5) Permissive Compounds are always preceded by the Permissives. 

dative; as, c^5jfr ^Ift ®T ‘thou wilt not let me 

stop here.’ 

(6) In literature, the verbs and WTT, of the Poten- 

tial and Completive Compounds, are very rarely, if ever, used 
alone. But in the colloquial they are thus used in some parts 
of the country, especially when the action referred to may be 
readily understood. indeed, occurs alone in the 

Hdmdyan ; as, e.g., eft • • • 'tifdfl ‘ (if) }°u 

are able, then . . . remove this sore trouble.’ 

a. ^efi^rr is usually combined cither with the root or the 
inflected infinitive in %. But sometimes it is combined with 
the infinitive in as in the following: 

‘ llum will not be able to break the bow.’ 

h. is most frequently used in composition with 

another verb, but it also occurs by itself, in the sense of 
‘to be finished, euded, discharged;’ as, rptfl^ ^ % ^*5 
TC??T. ‘ from your mere talking the debt is discharged. 

Prom this a causal, TpST»n, ‘to cause to finish,’is formed, 
which is always used alone. 

(7) The idiom of the Desiderativc compound with Tlf^, Of Desidcra- 
as denoting obligation or duty, has been already explained 

(§ 437). 

803. The existence of the Statical combinations has been Of Statical*, 
denied, but they occur in the Shakuntald, as in the following: 
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'S3Tfl ^33Tff g^fTyt *lt %> ‘from continuously 

lifting the jars, your companion has become tired out.’ In - 
this idiom the participle may perhaps be explained as used in 
a substantive sense. 

804. In the colloquial, compound verbs are often them¬ 
selves compounded. Examples of such colloquial expressions 
are as follows : ofty mfi tjfif y|, ‘ thc gentlemen 

are just now in the act of starting;’ vfft ‘it will 

not be possible ; ’ ^ Tctr , ‘ all have set to eating.’ 


Of Adverbs. 

805. The use of many adverbs as substantives has 
been already explained (§ 642). But the folio-wing 
additional particulars may be noted. 

806. The addition of the gen. postpositions to the 

pronominal adverbs is especially common ; as, ^ 5 R ^ 
^n^r, ‘in the present year;’ ftf bst fmyTvi 

ft, ‘may our present offence be pardoned;’ gj* 
ft, ‘where do you live?’; lit., ‘of where are you,’ sc. 

ffi followed by a negative, is to be 
rendered ‘ until,’ or by an equivalent word ; lit., ‘ as long 
as . . . not;’ but, without the negative, ‘ as long as.’ 

Thus, '5j =4 rjcfj iff «I ^1^, is ‘ until I come,’ but, 51 ^ ffcR 
‘as long as 1 remain;’ m aft 

*lft ^iy ^l^rlT f, ‘until the physician know the secret,’ (or ‘as 
long as the physician knows not, etc.’) ‘he cannot even treat 
(the case)similarly, 5R nm fay ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^3 3ft 3fiy ^T, ‘against 1 come back, tool off the back of 
the horses.’* In the following, however, HR ^ alone, in the 

* Mr. Pincott would here translate jab talc, ‘ until,’as if it were jab 
tak main phir na d&n ; but I see no sufficient reason for disregarding the 
omission of the negative. 









Shakuntala, seems to mean ‘until:’ gjq brx gj*?x 

ft , ‘ until a son be born to her; 5 but, gfp f^RTT eft 5TT 5lf*T 
fftft, ‘ as long as I live, never say anything again.’ 


807. rff must be rendered ‘ hitherto ’ or ‘ thus far 5 in 

the following: eft ^ ft ff ffi 1 TJfi ffT W fftT fW, 

‘ these then were my troubles thus far ; (now) one new hurt 
more has come.’ In the following, where no rjfi precedes, 

is ‘by that time:’ rtf f fit ^T^T - ‘by that 

time you came and arrested (me).’ 

808. A relative adverb used as a substantive' in the 

4 ' • < / , * • s. 

genitive, is combined' with the correlative to denote 
manner, place, etc., as unchanged; as, off fix fit', ‘ in 
exactly the. same way;’ gr|t tsx rift, 1 exactly in the . 
same place.’ 

809. firr ffi is idiomatically used of measure or extent,. * 
in such phrases as, gift tlfi ip % ft %%,•''* as far as you 
may he able.’ 3Rft <X3i idiomatically denotes a measure 
as indefinitely large,' .Thus, ft ffSIT It fift fif , 

‘ how can I fully tell the alms he gave?’. This kliom 
cannot he literally translated. 

810. fift (fif), ‘ where,’ is idiomatically repeated in Repetition of 

successive clauses to denote extreme ' disparity or in- AdvSbs. ° ca 
congruity . , • . •' 

Examples: fiff 3 HT^fi fift % Til, ‘what 

equality between these beautiful children and these powerful 
wrestlers?’; <ff <*f fug ^TOTTT, ‘what was the Jar- 

horn [stgastyu, who drank the ocean!) in comparison with 
the boundless ocean ?’. r ~ 

811. The relative and correlative adverbs are conjoined Conjunction of 

. 7 . , J Relative and 

c ° express universality . Correlative 

% - A Adverbs. * 

Examples : gjf ff ^xf, ‘ everywhere I see the 
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two brothers ;* ^ 

‘in every direction the inhabitants of the town are 
recounting the exploits of the lord/ 

812. WcT, —though derived from the Sanskrit sjff (gig), 

‘ where/—is commonly to be rendered, ‘ how/ or ‘ why / thus, 
gggjf gig fg gpff, ‘ Saviour of the world! how shall I 
sing;’ %grfg gig ggg> gtSTT, ‘why was Kekayi born 
into the world ? ’ 

813. The indefinite gift, ‘ somewhere,’ is used in 
comparisons to denote excess as indefinitely great; it 
is also idiomatically used in expressions of doubt, as 
equivalent to the phrase, ‘ by any chance,’ ‘ possibly.’ 

Examples : ff gf fg % gift grfT f, ‘ that house is ever 
so much higher than this;’ gf Wirt gift fgY % g 

gift ft, ‘ (whether her) companion may not possibly have 
spoken of marriage in jest/ For gift, gigif is used in the 
Ilamdyan ; as, gig# gg gft, ‘nowhere is there darkness/ 

814. fgy, ggy, ‘hither,’ ‘thither,’ as also the 
dialectic fg and gg, are often used in successive clauses 
to express a contrast. 

Examples: fgr gf gfgg# gft gfTftf grrg g ggf 
fTggjjgT gtg gifg gift, ‘here, then, Anxruddh Ji was greatly 
grieving, and there the princess was devoting herself to 
austerities / f g ff g fgg WJL ggff fgwtgi ‘ here 

he parts from friend and loved one, there he beholds su¬ 
pernal joy/ 

815. For g, ‘ thus/ the original Sanskrit f g occurs in the 
Hdmayan, with ff, ‘this;’ as, fffagg giff g gif, lit., 
‘this is (so)— (it) cannot be said;’ i.e., ‘it cannot be told just 
as it is/ 

816. For gift with the negative, fgjg is often used in the 
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Ramayan and in other poetry; as, cfjf 
said the lord of Lanka, Why dost thou not speak a word ?’. 

817. ^ 5 , ‘rather/ ‘sooner/ I have only met with in 
poetry; thus, fsjtj ‘sooner might a 

fish live deprived of water.’ 



818. ‘on that side/ is often used in the sense of ‘off/ 
ii* commands; as, qy ‘be off!’ tjy; ^z, ‘move off!’ 


819. Llie particle f^i is elegantly used for an adverb f^i of Coin- 
of time, denoting an action as coincident with another cidence ' 
mentioned in the foregoing clause. 

Examples : % *tR ^ ulf ^<3 yfT ftfi . . . . 

‘ in a dream I was gazing on thee, when 
some one, lifting me up, brought me here;’ ^ yyfY 

^ft 51 ^ri, ‘she was singing away, when Shiv Ji said.’ 


820. The particles ^jxq- and yfq have been already ex- Particles of 
plained and illustrated (§ 646). But after a phrase or quo- Quotation ' 
tation, modern Hindi often uses x^rr, where Sanskrit would 
* VG had TfiT- Thus, f^T Wt3f5f qn fl 
. c what has taken place, — without a motive let 

fw, 11110t desil f t0 kn °" this ’’ W ^ ^ t 

WT- ‘?n : qyiTr ‘considering that death has , 

seized our hair, let him practice virtue/ In both these 
• Sonten ces, %n\ like the Sanskrit marks the preceding 
clause, as quoted, as it were, from the lips or mind of the 
subject of the sentence. 


821. The emphatic particle f%, as remarked § 651, The_Emphatic" 
ma y variously translated. Ih addition to the ^ ^ \ 
illustrations there given, the following may be noted. 


urt wt ^rref t> ‘ a 

garment of bark does grace tlic body of this charming 
creature/ where it is intended to emphasize the contra- 
' ,ctlon of an opposite expression just preceding. Other 
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<SL 

[§§ 822 , 823 . 


examples are: f fl ft flfl ft ^TR, ‘only you and I know;’ 
Wf 3iT fTTT ^?<iT ft WT ft, ‘ he was indeed wearied and 
exhausted by the journey;’ <=n^ ^ y^T ft ZZ flflT, 
‘the child was saved, only the cart was broken;’ fl*§ ft 
5TRT, ‘I will regard sorrow as very joy;’ it ftnn«tT ^TT ft 
% ‘ how very wonderful arc these doctrines!’; fl ij flfl 
ft =fit ‘I called youV, i.e., you, and no one else; 

ft%^, ‘ should you go even without having been 
called ;’ TRi ^fsRTlft RZ try wr ftf xjt, c one imperish- 
able kadam tree stood on the bank, (and) that only.’ 

N.B. The emphatic particle hi must not be confounded with the hi 
which in the RAmdyan and other old poetry is the sign of the dative and 
accusative cases. In the RAmdyan, hu, Alton, or au is the common form 
of the emphatic affix. (Vid. §§ 178, 651, b.) 


Of Prepositions. 

with°Geu n -u .1 r ^ ie Syntax of prepositions calls for little 

Abu remark. Their real nature and construction have been 

already explained (§§ 652 - 659 ). 

823. ‘without,’ fltfly, ‘within,’^, ‘before,’ 

aie preceded not only by the genitive, as previously 
noted, but also by the ablative. In the latter case 
theie is always an implied comparison. Sometimes it is 
of little consequence which is used; but often the two 
constructions convey a slightly different sense. 

TJius, yfl ^ is, lit., ‘on the outside;’ but, yfl % 

■^T^T, ‘outside of this;’ fly is, ‘walk before me;’ 

but, cni 335 % fr? T , ‘he ran ahead of me,’ etc. 

«. #! commonly takes the noun in its oblique form, 
l uch a tor “ ex >sts. In the following from the Itdmu- 
■ >an> exceptionally governs the accusative in ff; 

^fqff flflin, ‘ he sat on the seat with the sace ’ ’ 

o'* I 
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h. The genitive postposition is sometimes omitted before Omission of 
some prepositions without any difference in the sense; as, Poi5t P 0Slt10113 * 
^ c without the sight of (my) beloved/ But 

in other cases, the presence or absence of the postposition 
_ ^ s sense; thus, fqftf % fqfa, is £ for whom?’; fqpfl 

‘for what?’ ‘why?’ 

824._ Many words which, when following a noun in the 
genitive, must be rendered into English as prepositions, 
under other circumstances must be regarded as nouns, and 
often translated accordingly. Such, e.g., are cfiT^qr, fH, 
and many others. Thus, ^ 5TT% qi WTTW? ‘on 
account of my going,’ but, ^fa ‘for this reason.’ So 

also, an the following phrase, has a prepositional foree: 

t^T % ftjfij ^3mE, ‘ for whom have you come ? ’. But in 
the following it must be regarded as a substantive, signifying 

object;’ fqfa ' : ?rpr, ‘for what object have you 

come ? ’. 


825. The inseparable preposition *t, ‘ with,’ is properly inseparable 
used only with pure Sanskrit nouns. In colloquial Hindi' rre l )0Sltl0DS - 
it is not often heard, but it is more common in poetry: as, 
e -S‘) fa + ‘ with his younger brother ; ’ 

‘with love;’ 3 jqfiyq T ^, ‘with attendants.’ 


Of Conjunctions. 

820. 1 lie copulative conjunction is used much Copulative 
.less freely than the equivalent English ‘and;’ the Coi ' luuaion3 - 
conjunctive participle is often preferred to a finite verb 
followed by the conjunction (§ 755 (1) a). 

I bus, a Hindoo would not be likely to express the phrase, 

‘he went and saw the town,’ by Wf ^ ^ 
but rather, ^ ir mmx ^ 

a ‘ ^ * s a ^ so noted that Hindi idiom 'often 
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[§§ 827 , 828 . 



requires the omission of the copulative between pairs 
of words where it would be necessary in English. 

Examples: ^ ‘knowledge of good (and) 

evil;’ ^ cjrr ‘the giver of joy (and) sorrow;’ 

, ^*ft ^sTT, ‘go! (and) see!’; wmj ‘Krishn (and) 

Bakiev ;’ ^ fig xrfq ‘my hands (and) feet 

do not move.’ 


Rem . Such phrases are doubtless conceived in the popular mind as 


equivalent to copulative compounds (§ 625). 


827. is to he rendered ‘also,’ in an enumeration 
of particulars, but in other cases it must ho translated 
‘ even.’ 

Thus, 3TU3 <T W^TR Wt ^TtH, ‘ S/in 

Krishn Chund and also Balrdm Ji came to Dvarikd ; ’ but, 
liurj iff fqjtff ^ ‘even Shri Krisfoj. 

Chund gives nothing to any one.’ 

a. Also, after words implying comparison, "41 must he ren¬ 

dered ‘still,’ ‘yet,’ ‘even;’ as, qfn; 41 %, ‘there is still 
more;’ % 41 |, ‘this tree is higher 

even than that house;’ fqjy 41 is also sometimes to be 
rendered ‘yet,’ ‘still;’ as, fa* 41 ^ qjft 

TTTfTT f, ‘yet, how can a picture equal her beauty?’. Some¬ 
times, again, 41 can only be translated into English by some 
limiting phrase as, ‘ at all,’ ‘ in the least,’ etc. ; as, 

‘ they did not start in the least.’ 

b. Sometimes, again, iff can scarcely be rendered into 
English except by an emphasis; thus, ^ qrr4 |f[ 41 
Wt «f ‘howsoever trivial this work may be.’ 

828. The Sanskrit ‘also,’ ‘even,’ is never used in 

conversation, and only now and then in poetry ; thus, ^Sjf?T 
4lRRffq TT«fTO, ‘ even that which is most 

mysterious, the good make clear.’ 
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829. The plirase fxjsj tjtq 3xf, is often used as a copulative 
conjunction, equivalent to ‘moreover;’ as, xxxh TPC 3?t 
^ifrlT f r‘ moreover he says this.’ tn; 3 ft may often be 
rendered; ‘notwithstanding,’ ‘nevertheless;’ as, ^ xjTq 3 ft h 
| j, ‘nevertheless thou art dear to me.’ 



830; Of tlie disjunctive conjunctions, wr or Disjunctive 

and *xx (Ar.) are tlie most common; % and ffirft are €onjunctloIls - 
dialectic, fbi also is often used as a disjunctive. 

^ an d are especially used in short disjunctive phrases; 
as, ^X^TTift % ^t 5 ‘be it good or evil.’ But sometimes it is 
repeated before successive sentences; as, % -■fft % 5xff xjtfjf 

*T %'ojTX^Uf 5iT *R TW w WTI[, ‘has not 
Mari had confidence in m£ affection ? or hearing of the coming 
of Jarasandh, has the lord not come ? ’. 

is rare, but we Audit in the Rdmdyan , as, ^jf3X?n»T 
^ f^TX, ‘ or (being) in the poiver of pride or love.’ 

831. Sometimes in brief phrases, -where it may be 
readily, understood, the disjunctive may be omitted. 

Thus, xjqfxx U3Jrnt STR^t^t ^ fa* ‘wealth and 
authority pass away, obtained (or) not obtained,’ i.e., ‘they are 
gom;. even before we obtain them.’ 

832, 5 ft is commonly used as a conditional Coil- Conditional 

junction in the colloquial; — usually pronounced, Co “' l - (U - tl011 • 

and of ten written — is Sanskrit, and in conversation 

is somewhat pedantic. 

a. sft ^ 

is sometimes used dialectically as a conditional 
conjunction. r ] hus, sffr ‘ if there is no 

treachery in his heart/ 


833. The conjunction fft or eft may he variously The uiativo 
rendered, according as it has the force of an illative or Con3UnttioM ' 
or an emphatic particle. 



Concessive 
Couj unctions. 
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(1) As an illative conjunction it regularly introduces 
the apodosis of a conditional sentence. 

Thus, *fr eft ‘ if I do not go, 

then he will not come/ 

(2) As an emphatic particle, it is variously rendered 
into English. 

Examples are: frnft eft *pvt, ‘just hear me!’; q&tRT 
eft; ‘ do end your talk now! ’; eft; ‘pray look! 

a. The illative eft is only apparently used for the temporal 
conjunction. Thus, TT^nt »TT^ Wt tTt *1*1, 

‘having told this news, Narad Jt then went away;’ where eft 
suggests the accomplishment of his object in telling the news, 
as the reason for his departure.’ 

h. In other cases <ff conveys a shade of emphasis which can 
only he expressed in English hy a peculiar stress of voice ; as, 
e.g., fqwqqqfff *1*13 *fiT eft *T #, ‘lord of the three worlds, 
and creator of the earth am /!’.* So also, as used in an 
enumeration of particulars; as, Tjq; eft iff tjfq unt 

^firr *T*ft I 1 ITT *?T |, ‘ for one 

(thing), a sharp spear of grass is stuck in my foot; for another, 

(my) veil is entangled in the branch of a barleria.’ 

c. In the following passage the word occurs in both senses; 

*fr ^t % *ri*Trrr eft % eft *tft, ‘if I had asked anything 
from him, then he would indeed assuredly have given it.’ 

834. The concessive conjunction is *retftj (*rf^ + , ?rfh), 
‘although,’ to which rt^fq, or wsrrfa, ‘yet,’ answers in 
the principal clause. These are pure Sanskrit and are 
rarely used in the colloquial, except hy pundits. The 
corrupted form is employed in the Rdmayan. In 


* In these cases, <?r would be represented in German by ‘(loch ’ or * nun.’ 
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the common colloquial, *ft and <fr are usually 
employed, as also ^Tf . . . tjfisj. 


So5. andyfr^ifq, ‘perhaps,’ like many of the Coa^unctions 

foj egoing, are rarely heard in the colloquial, except } 

from those conversant with Sanskrit. The Persian 
(*rnr«jr and is often heard instead. All 

these are regularly followed by the contingent future. 

The verbal forms, wr, *tr, often take the place 
-of these in the colloquial. 


83o. is radically an explanatory particle; its uso TheEx - 

as a final, = ‘ that,’ is easily derived from this ex- rarticie? 
planatory sense. 

Thus, ^iTV«T1 *RT fa etc., £ for this reason he 

went, that he might see;’ here ffi is merely explicatory of 
the word vf, ‘reason.’ And in cases where no such noun 
occurs in the principal clause, it may yet be understood. 

a. Often f?j must he rendered by the word ‘saying; 5 as, 

fa «(R TRZ, ‘he was propitiating 

this (deity), saying, When will that man appear?’. 

h. Sometimes f?i is used pleonastically, after a relative 
pronoun or adverb; thus, wt ^Trt fa 7 R % efi^, ‘that thing 
whicli you said ; ’ faw efiT <prt T *T 3R fa iff % 

“5 sfaTm, ‘(this) was Vishnu’s second step when he de¬ 
ceived the 'self-asserting Bali.’ 


e. But the combination 5R fa is often rendered ‘ since,’ in 
phrases like the following: <jr fa T&T 

^|T ft ^^RrTT, ‘ since the Supreme Spirit not even for an 
mstaut can be such.’ Further illustration of the use of the 
conjunctions will be found in the section on compound 
sentences. 
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Of Interjections. 



[§§ 837 - 840 . 

* 


^37- Interjections call for little remark. The follow¬ 
ing interjectional expressions require a noun in the 
dative; viz., tspst, fVnii, HntTT, or 

Thus, UVHfT ft ‘praise to God!’; ffej^TC WtrR 
ft, * a curse to my life!’. 

838. fy or f changes final n to ^ after a feminine 
noun; y (^t) follows the vocative, or if no noim or 
pronoun he expressed, then, the verb of the sentence. 

Thus, gnrnir^ ft fTU HTH ^t, ‘ I am the servant 

of the Abode of Compassion; hear! O mother!’; % f, 

‘Hallo! dost thou hear?’. 


Of the Eepetition of "Words. 

839. The repetition of words is a marked character¬ 
istic of Hindi idiom. Any part of speech, except a 
postposition or conjunction, may be repeated, to ex¬ 
press, as the, case may be, the various ideas of repeti¬ 
tion , distribution , variety , intensity , or continuance. 

Nouns** 011 ° f 8H)- Nouns when repeated may be taken (1) dis- 
tributively. 

Examples : Yfy vpc JTWHnT ft ‘ festivities were 

going on in each house.’ Sometimes the noun thus repeated 
is equivalent to an English adverbial phrase ; as, Tfiff T(tfrt, 
‘in rows.’ 

a. An attributive genitive or adjective before such nouns is 
put in the plural; as, ift; THT TTH TTOW ft ‘n»y each 

individual hair is delighted/ 

(2) Or the repetition may express variety. 

Tlius, % yTWT, ‘kings of various countries.’ 


I 
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(3) The noun is also repeated to express intensity 
or emphasis. The emphatic ft often intervenes be¬ 
tween the repeated Avords. 


Tims, £ iii liis inmost soul lie began 

to say; ’ crTtfi if, ‘ in the very midst of the conversa¬ 
tion; ’ fw^f ft ^‘calling 

the ladies of his zanana just nothing but Shakuntala ;’ 

f, ‘ the two acts are very far apart.’ 

a. When the first noun is in the plural, ft is not used; as, 

^ ‘in their .very hands3TTCf -RTTs ‘blow on 

blow.’ , ^ 

h. Sometimes the first noun is put in the genitive; as, 
3ST , lit., ‘ a fool of fools,’ i.e., • a very fool; ’ 

^3 % ^3, c swarms upon swarms of bees.’ 


c. I have also noted the phrase ^rvn c very milk,’ i.e., 
‘ pure mjlk.’ 

s' 

d. The repetition-sometimes suggests continuance in a place; 

as 3 ^ fbi^TT ^fld ‘walk along by the side of the 

road.’ ' ' 

841. For the repetition o.f nouns, etc., with the alteration 
of a lcttey, See § 625 (1) B. 


342. Eepptition has the same effect in adjectives. Repetition of 
Thus, 

(1) The pdjedfives may. die taken distributively. 

Thus, ‘every one of the great Yadu- 

bansis.’ 

(2) Or^sometimes the repetition Expresses tariety. 


Examples: wi;.‘'various new pleasures;’ 

‘they began to play various unheard-of 

games.’ 
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[§§ 843 - 846 . 


(3) They are repeated to express intensity. 

Thus, xjgg yft f, ‘ the soft, soft wind is 

blowing;’ g^, ‘the cleanest clothes.’ Sometimes 

the first adjective takes the genitive postposition; as, gfi 
?raT, e extremely hungry.’ 

Repetition of 843. Numerals are repeated in a distributive sense. 

-Numerals. 

Thus, ^ mh ‘ teu sons were (born) to each 

one/ To the repeated numeral, the conjunctive participle 
is often added (§ 650), as follows : 

‘they went out by twos ; ’ tjcR ‘ they came 

one by one/ 

a. When the number is a compound, only the last part is 
repeated; as, ^T«n, ‘one rupee and four 

anas each/ 

Repetition of 844. Pronouns, when repeated, are often to be taken 
(listribiitivehj. Or the repetition may denote variety . 

Examples : ^ WR 3ifT, ‘ having 

gone each one to his own house, they said— ; 5 

fyelJ *Ft ^TT ‘ whatever different 

things each one may desire, that bring and give;’ ^ q^n 
UTH If, ‘what various sorrows do we experience !\ 

a. But repeated, is ‘a few as, ipF&ft tjt% efitt 
£ some few may gain your favour.’ 

845. The relative fj^T is idiomatically repeated with the 
genitive postposition ; as, %% gjj fittl, ‘exactly as before or, 
if the noun qualified be feminine, gg ^ttt 

‘ his state remained just as it was before.’ 

Repetition of 846. Repetition of verbs is confined to the parti- 

Pai-ticles. . . .. , 

ciples. It may indicate 

(1) Simple repetition of the action. 

Examples: gf git; giffi ‘ pieces of bark keep 

floating downgg gtqt ug qgt g;g gf^f % 33 ^ 
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‘ all the in ilk -111 aids, repeatedly questioning beast, bird, 
tree and vine, began to search/ irra 

‘ the bees kept coming and resting on her face.’ 

(2) The repetition of certain verbs thus expresses 
intensity . 

1 bus, tr^cTRT T^rlT^ Tt TT WE f Indr a, deeply 

repenting and weeping much, began to say/ 

(°) ^ ma 7 sometimes denote the continuance or pro- 
long at ion of the action. 

It will sometimes be found difficult to render this idiom 
into English, ^n: walking on and on 

they reached home/ xj% ^ 

‘ in this xvay having gone on, he came and displayed 
Ins glory ill the palace;’ ^TOtt <=£t ^ cj$ ^5 cjft 

^ Y ‘ to Shri Krishn, as he remained bound, came the recol¬ 
lection of a former birth.’ 

a - is rendered ‘ gradually/ c by degrees/ Peculiar 

ls the phrase, ^ *T 6 my continued non¬ 

arrival/ 


Oftep the first of the repeated participles is put in the 
masculine, and the second in the feminine ; as, 
secretly^ ^ . . . jftqt WW 35 T, ‘all the 

milkmaids, making obeisance, with him looking on, etc.’ 
Sometimes the compound has a reciprocal sense, as, snu 
c mutual beating/ 

c ' I tie perfect participles of a neuter and ils active or 
causal are sometimes idiomatically joined together. Often 
this combination seems to have a certain intensive force; as, 

f^jxn ^ wt;, ( whence came this 

calamity upon us sitting still ?\ 

d. Similarly, an active or causal participle is often prefixed 
n iomtitically to a neuter verb with an intervening negative, 
Stvmig an emphatic force. Thus, *ff ^ *| fifift, 
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OF THE REPETITION OF ’WORDS. [§§ 847 - 849 . 


Repetition of 
Adverbs. 


Repetition of 
Prepositions. 


‘ they cannot in any way be possibly effaced/ Or the reverse 
order is found, the neuter participle preceding; thus, 

^ 3TTy, ‘the demons, mighty in strength, (even 
when) dead, were not killed;’ cPT «T ZTTefT, ‘driven 

hack, they not in the least gave way.’ 

847. The repetition of adverbs has already been 
noted (§ 643) (1). The following illustrations are 
added. 

fty 'Em ITS?! cR rR TR Vfff 'JtftyT, 

‘ whenever religion suffers injury, then from time to time the 
lord, assuming various bodies, etc.^*?1T ^3% "T^fl 
Wf off ^3% •^Tf?T 55RT, ‘just, in proportion as the girl 

began to grow, so he began to love her greatly.’ 

a. An adverb may be repeated with the genitive post¬ 
position intervening, for the sake of emphasis; fiR^r ft 
Rftf mi mi immediately on its becoming 

clear, the image appears exactly as before/ Sometimes the 
latter may also be in the emphatic form: as, (^T) 

TJ* c that army in this very spot shall so 

vanish7R? c at that very moment/ 

Item. Observe that in this idiom the genitive postposition is inflected 
to agree with the noun to which reference is made. 

848. Prepositions also are sometimes repeated with 
a modification of the sense similar to that above noted. 

Thus : ifi sffa *T* *# if? ‘ all along through 

the midst, bards were singing (his) renown 
% in* in*? ‘ close along by those same footsteps ; * ffti| 
tRU 'follow along behind me;* jpt *T^“ 

*T2T «Rt ‘let us two go together to the market/ 

Onomatopoeia . 

849. The fondness of the Hindoos for ouomatopoetic words 
lias been already mentioned. This regard for sound extends 
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a so to the construction of sentences, and is seen especially in 
the balanced structure of the language; as in the marked 
tendency to throw sentences of all kinds into the relative and 
coi relative form; the expression of repeated action by re¬ 
peating the word expressing the action; the fondness for 
rhyme, even in prose, etc., etc. 


a ' ^ following striking examples of onomatopoeia in the 
choice ot words, are from the Ramayan. In the description 
ot the fighting of the monkeys against Ravan we read: 7?^^ 
vRU <T«T c the terrible monkey 

"anioi,,, fighting, their bodies torn to pieces, are not 
diminishedand the fighting of the bears is thus similarly 
( escribed; ^ffif ^ STfTff 

ie lear host gnash and grind their teeth; they eat, and 
•owl, and-(even) satiated, rush upon (their prey).’ 



Part II. Synthetic Syntax. 

Ok the Construction op Sentences. 

I. — Of tiif Simple Sentence. 

Of the Parts of a Sentence. 

^50. As in all languages, the essential elements of 
. sentence are two, viz., subject and predicate, to 
^ ^ ma y added the copula , as a formal, though not, 
as will appear, a necessary element of the sentence. Wo 
tieat first of the simple sentence. 

851. The subject in Hindi, may be (1) a noun or The Subject. 
] onoun in the nominative case j or (2) two ,or more 
it. s oi pionouns in. the nominative; or pronouns in 

t ^° In .' lUl ^ vc ’ or ('") an adjective or numeral used 
■antntlj in the nominative) or (4) an infinitive) 

01 v J ) an 7 phrase or sentence. 
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498 OF THE SUBJECT. [§ 852. 

Examples are, of (1): fTST f> ‘ Talsi Dds lms 

come ^ ^ *rgTJ f, ‘ these are the marks of a good 

man ;’ (2) 7PT^f ^TTrUft fTETft *1%, ‘ the hermit and 
Gautami went in another direction ’ (or ‘ go ’ *) ; H 3*1 
‘ I and you will go (3) ft **fr*f, ‘ two are there;’ 
cfitt. tfif^TT, ‘no wise (man) will say;’ (4) <*H 

‘you must go,’ lit., ‘to go is for you;’ (5) ^ 
mX STOK f sfi *1 *i*HT Wen %, ‘to 

them it falls to wander in this earthly circle of repeated birth 
and death.’ 

a. The cases in which a complete sentence introduced by 

stands as the subject of the verb, will be noticed in the 

Syntax of the Compound Sentence. 

b. Colloquially, the locative with <*<*, ^f, etc., is used as 
the subject of a sentence in such phrases as the following: 

TT35 imtj tT3i »T?rt ‘not so much as one man came;’ 

jjy rf^i f v?TL- ‘ as many as two hundred came.’ 

852. The subject may sometimes be omitted ; (1) 
when it can be readily supplied from the connection, 
as, e.g., in questions, or in direct address; or (2) 
when it is implied in the form of the verb; or (3) 
in proverbs, where brevity is sought. 

Examples: (1) tjjjT ^tlrTT % ft ^ffiT %, ‘is he coming? 
yes (he) is coming *If 331 ft, ‘ Son ! what 

conduct is this you display?’; (2) ^T^pjr «?, ‘(I) am a. Brdh- 
man ; ’ (3) w rjw *$IT, ‘ earn, then cat.’ 

a. In the phrase gy^rTT f, the word trr«ft or "rjf is to he 
understood as the subject of the verb, and is indeed often ex¬ 
pressed. 

* An explanatory note in a drama, where English idiom would require 
the present tense. 

t is a common word in the Doab, but is regarded as vulgar by 
the educated. 
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85t>. Sometimes by anakolouthon, a nominative, or the 

case ot the agent, stands without a verb, as ufut in the 

on mg: ufuf ^ qfif ^ it f ^ I W?J 

< the milkmaids, who had gone out to draw 

atci they, seeing the chariot coming in the distance, began 
to say—.’ a 


’ P re ^icate of a sentence may be (1) a verb ; The Predicate. 
(-') a noun or pronoun either in the nominative or some 
tque case, (3) an adjective; (4) a numeral; or (5) 
any word or phrase used as a noun. 


^*«»mpes : f 1 ) ^ ^T^UT, ‘lie will go;’ (2) *?T?7 

ki US " ame iS A ' lmh ‘' TT^IT ?5T f, ‘this is the 

^ ^ t> ‘ he is 011 the house ; ’ ^fnytrr ^ 

1 , 1 TT ‘ S tl,i8j ' *** 3^ ftW Wf ‘whose is this 
_T° ' ; JWT f^rut u Uft I, ‘ in no one is such power 
c the son whom I shall have; 5 (3) ^t^TT 
c the Raja Sisupal is very 

sixte ty ^ nd re f owne(1 5’ ( 4 ) ‘my feet were 

_ X CCn ’ ^ ** TT^TT tJZT^T ‘I am the mes~ 

1 ^ G1 (^^v tlie sent) of Raja Rhis/imafcf i.e., ‘sent by him. 5 

865, The predicate .verb is sometimes omitted when Omission of 
U cau be ea «ilj supplied from the context. 1>redicate - 

1 ,U c ’®’ ^ W* fwr TT^ % 3J^ % uy 

1> ota heroes saluted him, the one regarding* him as 
I dual guide, the other holding him as a brother. 5 


• Xho copula, either explicitly, or as implied in The Copula. 
^ ^ 01 al form, is regularly required to connect the 
jeet and predicate of a sentence. But even in prose 

nia ^ °^ eri be om itted in Hindi, where it 
would be essential in English or even in Urdu. 

".11ms, in simple description, where the copula may be 
63 1 " su PPhed, Hindi often characteristically omits it; as,. 
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HiT ^¥^5 «n*f TT*TT ffR ^ ^ ^T *TW 

^j'^T ^srIr, ‘(there was) a king of the city ot Mat/iuia, 
named A'link, (who had) two sons; the name of one (was) 
Devafc, the other (was) Ugrasen ^R ’RT %HT> 

sc. fr^ or fRT, lit., ‘now how is (there) returning to town ? ’ 
i.e., ‘ what chance is there of returning to town ? ’. We should 
rather have expected here for %fU • 

b. The copula is also often omitted in comparisons; as, 

tj'g’R'ff «PI<fV f^i %% fOTT tsii^ 'the 

earth looked as fair as a beauty adorned.’ 

c. Similarly, the copula is very commonly omitted in 

negative sentences; as, ^"R WT xJT*l ‘this 

(person has) no knowledge of anything.’ 

Rem. In such phrases the omission of the copula is in fact only 
apparent. Nahin, as remarked § 472, is a compound of the negative na 
with an archaic form of the copula, u/rfn. 

d. The copula is also usually omitted in proverbial ex¬ 
pressions; as, WT *Jf ‘stolen sugar is sweet;’ 

^ 3>T ‘ oil of jasmine on the head of 

a musk-rat.’ , 

e. But when there is any emphasis on the time as to which 
any affirmation is made, as past, present, or future, the copula 
must be employed. 

857. The omission of the copula is extremely common in 
poetry; indeed, in the Rdmdyan, its use is quite exceptional. 
Examples will be found in almost every line. Thus, ^R fwfsi 
^R t?T ^rt*I ‘in every way, all the people of the city 

(were) rejoiced ;’ ‘ association with the 

good (is) the root of joy and gladness.’ 

a. But occasional examples of the use of the copula occur, 
determined by emphasis, or by the necessities of the metre; 
as, e.g., hf ff B1HT, ‘ but difficult to be worshipped 

(is) Mahesh ? 
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As in all languages* we must distinguish the occasional 
use ot the substantive word, not as a copula, but as an essential 
u ord. 1 bus* ^ <those people admit 

that God exists;’ ^ ‘ (those things) 

which have been* are* or shall be hereafter.’ 

858. Ihe predicate may belong to the subject in a greater 
oi less degree as compared with other objects. For illustra¬ 
tions ot the syntax of adjectives in such cases* see §§ 20/— 
210* under ‘ Comparison.’ In the case of verbs* the comparison 
is expressed by prefixing the proper adverb. 
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859. Ihe subject and predicate may both be ex-Extension of 
tended or defined, as in other languages, by the ad- Sub; * ect ‘ 
dition of various words in grammatical dependence 
upon them. (1) The subject may be defined by a 
1101111 or nouns in apposition. 

e Exan, p ,es : wr TTWT ^TT? % 

Bhishmak of Hastin&pur (lit., resident of), lias come;’ 

WSTh ‘the month Kdrtik came.’ 

U " ” ere note the common idiom with the pronoun ^qr, 
n lneh occurs in the following phrase: ^ vprnT'vr=iwl‘ Wt 

vf, ‘ all the inhabitants of the city, 
whether men or women, were thus talking among themselves.’ 

!>• 1 he common idiom which occurs in such a sentence as 
the following, must be regarded as an appositive construction: 

5ffl cfixjl ‘ I got two suits (of) clothes.’ 

c - In the following from the Prem Sugar, qn^gR is a pre- 
icative adjunct of the personal pronoun, ?j : ’if ^ 

‘ I, a child (i.e., although a child), am thy enemy.’ 

. ^ ^ len a substantive or any word employed substantively 

! S Use< ^ sim Pty as a word, without reference to its meaning, it 
' 01 - °^ten followed by a demonstrative pronoun in appo¬ 
rtion. Thus, the phrase •' A r e is not attached to the subject 
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of an intransitive verb/ must be rendered, % WWt 

*T % ^T? ^Tff . So again, 3R? W f^Ff TfcTT% , 

c where the object has the sign ho? So also where a case 
other than the nominative is used as a word in the nominative, 
the same construction is used: as, 'Sfft ^ qiT f, 

c here us ha is correct. 3 But the appositive pronoun is some¬ 
times omitted where no ambiguity will follow: as, ^rf ^ 
TJT Thi%> ‘ here us par is correct cfi-^T 3v|Y 

■^ftT ?!§¥, WT \^<TT %; ‘with (the word] karnd is connected 
sometimes A*a, and sometimes ho? 

e. In the following, ^ is to be regarded as added in appo¬ 
sition with ^ft, for the sake of emphasis ; ^ft ^ UFJTUJTTft 
rlT cn^cTT If, c this very same (person), darling, is 

longing to meet thee. 3 

(2) The subject may be extended or defined by an 
adjective. In this case we may distinguish (a) the 
attributive , and (A) the predicative construction. 

a. Jn the attributive construction, the adjective precedes 
the noun, and forms conjointly with it one complex idea ; as, 

e.g., ^ ^TcT qfifa f, c this frightful form is the 

Kali Yug? 

A. In the predicative construction, the adjective follows the 
noun, and is apprehended separately from it, being, as it 
were, the predicate of an abridged relative clause. Thus, 

^ eft ‘ (if) I kill this (child), then I may 

reign without fear. 3 In the following both constructions 
occur: ^ TT^TRT ^TT, 

‘ the youngest son of that Bat , very powerful, and greatly re¬ 
nowned, was Bdndsur? 

(*5) The subject may also be defined by a pronoun 
used adjectively. 

Thus, ?Nft, f this girl is thy niece; 3 

*T ''-n'fPt, ‘ tlie thing which you said.’ 
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) By a numeral. 





liius, yn ^fni? ‘ in the midst of this, the 

t\vo brothers came;’ ‘two 

thousand warriors appeared.’ 

( 0 ) By a genitive. 

lims, HHT ^ y|, «all the people of the 

assembly held their peace;’ ^yr UTT ‘ now 

my desire has been fulfilled.’ 


a ' Sometimes the defining genitive is omitted, when it is 
indicated by the context. Thus, wt fHHIT TfHt '2ft Bn Hit 
tiBi «there continued a great anxiety that you might 

find a good husband;’ where yn aft, referring to the following 
substantive clause, is to be understood before 


Item. As the genitive is de facto nn adjective, it admits of the two 
. ^ S ^ 1 uctions mentioned above under (2). But as Hindi sometimes 
imitates the Persian by placing the genitive after the governing noun, its 
predicative character cannot always he certainly inferred from its position, 
nt iU s evidently used as as a predicate in the following : eft 

^ ^ *TTT ‘ six children of theirs, then, Kans has slain.’ 

(t>) By an adjective participle. 

ilcie again, we have both («) the attributive and (b) the 
picdicative constructions. Thus, yyj HTT HTU HfT WT> 
U ( Ca ^ sn:i ke lay there;’ but, in the predicative construction, 
T?‘fq Jiyy xjfT ‘a snake lay dead;’ cfar ^yHT 
U’SH. ‘ Kaiis, fearing and trembling, rose and 

stood up.’ 


860 . The predicate of a sentence may be extended, 

C 1 ) By a noun, pronoun, or any word or phrase 
used substantively. This includes several particulars. 

n ‘ l*‘ e direct object of a verb: as, Hiift, ‘declare 

tie message , ’ ypsn y tft%, ‘ Raid Bkishmak said 

nil £‘ 1 fie object may sometimes lie a phrase or sentence; 
^ in the following, after a conjunctive participle; 

‘ seeing the sacrifice destroyed by the 


Extension of 
Predicate. 
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monkeys^ ^ ^X ‘hearing that the 

marriage procession had come near the houseand, after an 
imperfect participle, ^R;TcT SpfcT ^ ‘all the 

queens, on hearing (the words), The marriage procession will 
move/ 

Rem. Observe, that the object of the verb may itself again be defined 
in the same way as the subject noun (§ 859). Thus, 

‘pardon my transgression;’ ^ sfTfe^fT. ‘do 

not leave them alone in the jungle. 5 

h. Or the predicate, under the conditions specified in § 412, 
may be extended by the case of the agent; as, ^crn?ff 

f^TT? ‘Brahma caused the gods to understand/ 
And the case of the agent may be further defined by a noun 
or nouns in apposition : as, t£j\ w t ft % W ^T^TT 1 TpR eft 

^ ^ ^ ^PIFt if, ‘ heaven 

only by two has been delivered ; once before, by the nails 
of Narsinh , and now by your Majesty’s sharp arrows/ 

c. Or by a dative; as, ft ^ stTWr ft fTcTT 
f^T, ‘ Nand Ji sent an invitation to all the Brahmans/ 

d. Or, in short, by any case of any noun or pronoun, de¬ 

fining the predicate in respect of time, place, manner, etc. ; 
as, % iff ft ^1% f^n, ‘ they allowed Mohan 

to come into the house; 5 ^ % fq^T ffai 

tf all the former grief left his heart f ft ft^ff 

W?ft> ‘the fire swept to the top of the mountain/ 


e. Or the defining noun may be a nominative in apposition 
with the predicate; as, uff *rr*T ?T 1? 

ft*q ft^TTOT ‘ the names of the six systems are 

these, Nyaya , Vaisheshik , Sdhkkya , Yogya , Mimdnsa , Veddnt / 
the following, the nominative defining the predicate is 
appositive to the subject : f^r 

^PfsPTTj ‘ her eighth child shall be born (to be) thy death/ 

(2) The predicate may be extended by an adjective; 
or ; if a noun, also by a numeral. 
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^ : *s7TRrr , ‘ be pleased to purify our 

10USe ; ^ Jpt % ‘these are the king’s four sons;’ 

EfT, ‘ that mountain was eleven 

yojans high.’ 


(°) Or by a conjunctive participle. 

U ‘ ^serve that this participle always has the force of an 
a ' erbial adjunct of the predicate, expressing the various 

iii ie ' at,ons of time > place, manner, etc., as explained 

* Besides the illustrations there given, the following 

maj be noted : ft *ri%' ‘Nand 

h jcuig very sad, began to draw long sighs ;’ yfat % 

\ ^TT^IT fzT^TT, ‘having taken the kingdom, and issued 

a proclamation, he established his seat.’ 

(4) Or by an adjective participle absolute (§ 754 (2)). 

Examples: faraft Tjsfi ffsr TOTT* Tin ‘a number of 
ajs passed^ staying in Mathura ;’ ^ ^ ^TTft 

f, ‘ Shri Krishn Chand has come in company 
mth a beautiful woman.’ 


be def, lhe < ‘ 0, ’j" nctive nnd adjective participles may, again, themselves 
einei in the same way as the tenses of a verb in the predicate of a 
sentence. For illustrations, see §§ 754-757. 

( ') r.ie predicate may also be extended by a pre¬ 
position Avitb its case. 


Ulus, N 3 U % f?R vft Htxu sftt; ETC ?T ‘lie saw 

o muse witlumt Shri Krishn Chand-,’ % 

™ ^T, ‘ all the milkmaids went to Yasodd.’ 

(®) 4)r by an adverb. 

riij 

UIS > 6 lie became greatly pleased; 5 

W* . come qulckly . 


Agreement. 

Agreement is three fold, viz.; (1) of an adjective 
uset attnbutively with its noun; (2) of an adjective 
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in the predicative construction with its noun; (8) of 
the predicate of a sentence, whether verb or adjective, 
with the subject. 

862. The general rules regulating the agreement 
of an adjective attributive with its subject have been 
already stated and illustrated (§ 199). The same rules 
apply to the agreement of the genitive attributive with 
the noun it defines. 

863. But when an adjective or genitive attributive 
defines several nouns of different genders, usage as 
to agreement varies. 

(1) The attributive may, preferably, agree in gender 
with the nearest noun. 

Examples : eft ^ ^sft wf-flfi, ‘his wife and children ;’ 

your wife and four sons.’ 

(2) Or the attributive may take the form of the 
masculine, as the 1 more worthy ’ gender, even though 
the noun immediately following be feminine. 

Examples: jpfTTT ‘your wife, sons, etc.;’ 

gisftro sft *nm ^sft *ft ^^n^rr.. ‘ Purusrdm 

Ji called his mother and brothers;’ 

‘with his wife and child.’ 

864. When an adjective or adjective participle occurs 
in the predicative construction with its' noun, if the 
noun be in the accusative with , the adjective or 
participle regularly takes the forin of the uninflcctcd 
masculine singular, irrespective of the gender or case 
of the noun. 

Examples : * WT ^TirTT 

it) ‘in the three worlds 1 see no oue so powerful ;’ *}wiy 
^uirlT , * seeing the city burning.’ 
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«. But occasionally the predicative adjective or participle 
takes the feminine termination even after the accusative 
with c^f. Thus, in Damayanti, <pT % 

‘ you have left me, your handmaid, alone in the 

wilderness. 5 


Rem. Here the construction seems confuseil ; for although the 
adjective takes the feminine termination, the verb follows the usual rule 
and 1 etains the masculine form after ho . 

Observe, that when a participle is found inflected after 
a 1101,11 with orY, it is to be regarded, not as a predicative 
adjunct, but as in the absolute construction (754 (2)). Thus, 

^ eft ^ T^icTT ^T> ‘ where he would find 

seated, sages, philosophers, and gods.’ 


865. The same rule as to agreement applies to the 

pronominal accusatives in tj and ^ as to those in eft. Thus, 
^ srfSf, ‘whom shall we regard as the real (one)?.’ 

n - But in this case, again, we occasionally find a different 
' tfS as ’ e S-> in thc following; ** T(rj 

WTT^sft, ‘do not leave this (child) alone in the jungle.’ 
Ici e , referring to Krishna , is an honorific plural. 

866. If tlie noun be in the nominative or the 
nominative form of the accusative, the predicative 
adjective or participle agrees with it in gender and 
number, as in tlie attributive construction. 

f **** ^ WT •lift wft ‘why dost thou not 

‘tlu the desire of ( ,u y) heart?;’ f, 

C ao '^ s ’ Panting and lowing, are wandering about;’ 

‘they soil their haps.’ ' 

In the following phrase we must supply the 1st personal 
piunoun ; ^ ^ < you have left (me) 

alone in this wilderness.’ 
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inflection of 867. The predicate verb, adjective, or noun must 

xr icuitciiUi 

be inflected to agree with the subject in number, 
gender, and person, in so far as they may be capable 
of such inflection. 

Thus, Xft ft oft ^ t&\ f‘ all seek the jewel ;’ f%^ir 
f there is no material for writing;* 

^ ^ c sacred science 

and military science—these two procure (men) a high rank/ 

a . Observe, that the case of the perfect of transitive verbs, 
as construed with %, is no exception to this rule; inasmuch 
as that which in English is k the object, in this passive 
construction becomes the subject of the verb, with which 
it therefore agrees according to rule; as, %) . . 

lit., ‘ or is the old love all forgotten 
(by Bihari) ?•;* fit ^thiS six 

(daughters) were given in marriage to Basudev / 

868. When the subject of a verb is a sentence, the predi¬ 
cate is always put in the 3rd masculine singular. Thus, in 
the passive construction, T one 

milkmaid said. Listen, dear!*. 

Agreement 869. When the subject is an honorific pronoun, an 

'vvith Honorific ? # - x 

Pronoun. honorific plural, or a title of respqct, although tlie 
reference is to an individual, the predicate or predicates, 
as also all attributive adjuncts, must agree with it in 
the plural. . V' 

a. It will often happen that the noun or adjective in the 
predicate nominative, will admit of no distinction in form for 
plurality. But if, with such a predicate, auy iutleetiblc 
adjunct be joined, it must take the plural inflection, as in the 
second of the following examples: % fa«TF<Tf 4 this is Vi - 
d I tdt ti; ’ ^ THlfl % cfi^ T %, ‘this is the Creator of the world j* 
rl35 ‘by what.time will your honour 
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return?’; f> £ our spiritual guide, 

Kcmva, the sage, is not here/ 

870 . When a pronominal nominative plural refers to both 

masculine and feminine objects, the predicate takes the form 
of the masculine gender; as, ^ ^ 

TjTd ‘ SuddmcVs wife said (to her husband), Now 
we are experiencing great trouble/ 

871. Wlien the subject consists of two or more nouns Agreement 

J a when Two 

or pronouns of different genders, the predicate and Genders, 
copula commonly agree in gender with the nearest 
noun. The same rule, it should be remarked, applies 
to an attributive adjunct under similar circumstances. 

Tlius, ^ ^ eft*i 3hr ^ft ^prr , 6 this (creature) had 

three eyes and four arms*/ ci^inu*T TJ*J<TT ^f¥33icIT ^ 
c£t ‘ youth, wealth, authority, 

lack of judgment, these four are each occasions of failure/ 

6 a dust-storm and shower came/ 
a. Some say that occasionally the attributive or predicate takes the 
masculine gender without refereuce to the gender of the nearest noun. 

But 1 am not able to find any good authority for such usage, and have 
only noted the following illustration of it in literature : na punish na stri 
a y“f ‘neither man nor woman came/ 

872. Wlien the snbiect consists of two or more Agreement 

J when Two 

words of different persons, the verb then preferably * Persons.’ 
agrees with the 1st person, rather than the 2nd or 3rd, 
and the 2nd, rather than the 3rd. 

«. In this case, if the person preferred be in the singular, 
the verb agrees with it in that number, even though another 
noun he associated with it. Examples are as follows: 

Q^ITTT fir <ra t, ‘you and I, are not that 

imagined spirit of yours If ^srK n ^j*lT WfT W 

VJT, ‘ to-day thou and I will go to the place 
where thou and he were seated;’ H ^ 

‘tliou and he will not obtain leave to go there.’ 
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Item. In the colloquial, however, many people follow the same rule 
with regard to agreement in the case of different persons, as when there 
are different genders; i.e., the verb is made to agree in person with the 
nearest word. Thus many would say, main aur t(i clialegd , tu aur ive 
chalcnge . 

S73. When the subject denotes, not an individual, 
but a class, the predicate, although referring to a 
plurality of individuals, is placed in the singular. 

Example: WTrTT ^TT, ‘ the army was going along.’ 

So in the following, the subjects are regarded as collectives: 
^ W< slTijI'iif f%jir ^tT'Q'T fqfiZTT, ‘these six duties were 
appointed for the Brahman ;’ -^jcT ^tT W, ‘three 

days and nights passed.’ 

a. On the same principle, ‘all,’ is often treated as 
a singular; as, q&t ^ vjcfyrt, ‘ all of them were troubled;’ 

3iT « all these are faults in a friend.’ 

874. Finally, it should be remarked that the common 
people, as might be expected, are often very careless of the 
laws of agreement. Deviations from rule are even found 
occasionally in literature. Thus we read, in Prof. Eastwick’s 
edition of the Prem Sugar, *li;, ‘ she went 

to invite her sister.’ 


875. In poetry, moreover, the rules of agreement often 
give way to the necessities of the metre, as in the following, 
where if, (plur.) is construed first with a singular verb, and 
afterwards with a plural: if ^ uiUZ ufif 
’S’rff 5 ‘those who, abandoning deceit, sing this tale, hear (it 
and) tell (it).’ 

8/6. fn Naip&li, the affix ^?T, which is commonly added to participles 
used ndjectively, is also affixed to phrases, thus indicating more clearly 
their pr edicative character ; thus, tjff qfilft ^ 4^ 

^rfT «fo, ‘we cannot tell whence he was.’ This cfiY is then iuflected 
iu accord witli the above principles. 
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II*—Of Compound Sentences. 

A. Of Co-ordinate Sentences. 

When two or more connected sentences are 
grammatically independent of one another, they are 
called co-ordinate sentences ; and when one is dependent 
npon the other, it is called a subordinate sentence. 

878 . Co-ordinate compound sentences in Hindi, as 
m other languages, may he classified as Copulative , 
Disjunctive , Adversative, and Causal. 


Copulative Sentences. 


879 . 


ihc conjunctions proper to copulative CO- Copulative 

inn ^^ , - . . - Co-ordination. 


ordination are ^snr and aft. , ?fry, ‘and,’ joins two 
Propositions when they are regarded as of equal im¬ 
portance, and as independent one of the other. ^TT 
and . . . . £ also,’ implies that the affirmation 
of the former clause is extended either (a) in the 
subject, or (b) in the predicate. 

Examples: *Tf ^nrr W ^ftT fay ^TT^T, ‘lie went 
^ ay ’ aaddld not return sfurj nuny ^fty sft 

^ W 6 Shri Krishn departed, and Balram Ji 

as° went off with him;’ ^ qq;q f ujfa; <=Tf 

^JT^RT^T \f, c this man is virtuous, and he is also very 
learned/ 


eith^ °ft en the copula or verb may be omitted from 

the hi st or the second member of the copulative sen- 

. Th “ S ’ WfT tWRFT »ft I, ‘this 

the /.i • V ' rtuous and a,so vei 7 learned.’ The ellipsis of 
,, U ‘ ln t,le second member, is more common in the 
colloquial speech than in literature. 
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b- or is often used as a copulative conjunction, 
with a resumptive force. Thus, ^ if ^TT f%^T 

Wt ‘ he lifted up Ushct ; again, he 

also bound Aniruddh JV 

c. The pronominal phrase, f?rer TPC lit., ‘upon that 
also,’ is often used as a copulative conjunction, with an 
enhancive force; as, fcl^ ^ qRT5|, ‘ moreover, 

men will do unrighteousness.’ 

Disjunctive Sentences . 

Disjunctive 880. Disjunctive co-ordinate sentences, when affirma- 
tive, are connected by the conjunctions or 
■*JT, f^fiTF, and fgR, 1 or.’ Any of these may he repeated 

• in successive clauses, when the first must be rendered 
‘ either,’ and the second, for.’ There is no difference 
in their meaning: ofT is preferred to ’srenrt to connect 
single words; is preferred to connect sentences. 

The Arabic appears to be supplanting'these. When 

negative, each member is introduced by the negative 
particles ; »r or *nflf before the first member, and 
before the second and following clauses. 

Examples: f* ^ wt WN WIT 

^•TT fj/wc can take them and drive away a dog, or 
make stakes of them;’ ^ *?T<t t Wi $ ZWtr 

‘throw him down, or drive him away from my presence;’ 
W wft t ^TT *T *W?(T W, ‘ has the heat affected (her) or 
(is it) as I have imagined?’; W I ^ 

c neither is there that place, nor that ruined cottage 

tRfaT IriT %, ‘ neither does the heat (of the 
sun) affect it, nor does the perspiration come.’ 

a. The second member of a disjunctive sentence may be 
introduced by cft> ‘else,’ ‘otherwise;’ as, cs 

sfTSRT •iff eft fjTlt f*Tin ^iT ‘ now thou shalt 

cillier be released, or else be made food for dogs and vultures.’ 
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/>. Sometimes sentences are disjunctively co-ordinated by 
.... ; thus, wiif xff| ^ ‘ whether he 

come, or do not come/ 


c\ l he first negative is sometimes omitted ; as, WT% 
C ^T ^ ^rr iffcfi, ‘this (man) has neither joy at finding, 

nor sorrow at losing/ And sometimes the second, as in the 
common saying: cT? 3T3T TTPI, ‘neither 

penance equals truth, (nor does any) sin equal falsehood/ 


Adversative Sentences . 

881 . In adversative co-ordination, two statements are Adversative 
contrasted with, one another. These adversative sen- 
tunes are of three kinds, viz.: (1) the second proposi¬ 
tion may he contradictory or exclusive of the first; (2) it 
may he merely restrictive of the former statement; or 

(*>) the contrast may he made hy extending the former 
statement. 

a ' is doubtful whether Hindi as yet has strictly appro¬ 
priated certain adversative conjunctions to introduce restrictive, 
as distinguished from contradictory, adversative clauses. But, 
on the w hole, the tendency seems to be to introduce a contra- 
ictoiy adversative clause by (very rarely, f^j), or the 

oquh ulent Arabic ; while is commonly employed to 

mt induce a sentence merely restrictive of the other. But an 
tensive adversative clause is regularly introduced by 
or the Arabic ^ v ‘ 

/ 111 the following examples, and are used 

* K V 111 ac cordauce with the principle above suggested: 

% ^ *373^ 

f • * ,5? ^ le S0l d there is no creator, but it has existed 
t>itM tbom eternity;’ 3 ^ MfT 

% T X* f*m *j ft |, ‘a man of bud 
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character gains nothing from reading the Shdstra, hut in this 
matter the nature prevails; ’ (2) H % fft ^ 

in; tj 51 of^viTj ‘ thou hast indeed slain many 
very mighty (men), but now thou shalt not escape alive out of 
my hand; ’ % eft ^TfT HTg tJT ifi *n?l q qqrh 

‘ in his heart, indeed, he wished to flee, but, for shame, flee lie 
could not.’ . . /" 

c. While these examples seem to sustain the principle 
suggested, it must be admitted that even good writers often 
fail to make this distinction in the use or the different adver¬ 
sative conjunctions. Thus, in the following from the Preni 
Sugar, * s use ^ to express a mere restriction: 

w H fqw % ntf! «TrT ‘I am telling it 

before thee, but do not thou tell it before any one.’ And in 
the following from the Shad Darshan, introduces a eontra- 
, dictory clause : ^ fq*ft qjj qsrRIT % tjtc 5j qnu 

f, ‘the Fed is not the composition of 

any one, but has existed of itself from eternity.’ 

/ * * . # 

d. Examples (3) of extensive adversative clauses are as 

follows : q ^ W*t *1 5J <5TT% TtR ^ Wt - ^tX 

% tfiTT? ‘they paid no attention to their speaking, but 
turned their faces away from them ; ’ qj^vf ^ 

wff q5Tf% ^ %, ‘it is not for establishing 

(the doctrine of a) God, but rather for disproving it.’ 

Causal Sentences. 

Causal 882. In causal co-ordination, the one sentence denotes 

i^o-ordination.. . ♦ ' 

either the reason or the consequence, the cause, or the 
etfect of the other. A sentence denoting the cause or 
reason, is commonly introduced by the conjunction 
'^Tfqi, or the noun *STTW> used conjunctively; a clause 
expressing a consequence or effect is introduced by 
the conjunctive phrases, yn fa, faq fay fa, ^ 
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or their equivalents. The conjunction 
‘therefore,’ is confined, to Urdu. 

Examples: Wtfei Upff % f%lij ^fT 

^vlT vf. ; I will give them happiness, because they have 
endured great affliction for me; ’ quT «T ^ 

^mu ^rr wit 

‘ not to do such a deed, will stand as a sin before Cod; hence 
* cherish this hope.’ 


a • l' or ^ f%f^, etc., the pronominal ablatives, %, 3 JT 
^ 1 T, ciT rf, etc., are often used to connect sentences in the 
causal relation, as, e.g., in the following: ^ffr •RTT" r ff 

*rr 3rr tn^f 3 %, ‘this (vulture) will pursue and 

^ill me, hence one can only succeed by having gone to him/ 


The connecting conjunction or phrase is sometimes 
omitted in cases where we must nevertheless recognize the 
sentences as co-ordinated in the causal relation. Thus, ^ 
*fhc xnft | ^ f%j?rrr 

m y worshippers are oppressed, (hence) I ought at this time 
*° go and remove their anxiety/ 



B. Subordinate Sentences. 

✓ 

883. Subordinate sentences are of three kinds, viz. Subordinate 
(Y) Substantive , (2) Adjective or Relative , (3) Adverbial Classified. 

-These will each be defined and explained in their order 

helow. 


. Before entering upon the consideration of subordinate 

C aUSes ’ ^ "dl be convenient to advert to a threefold classifi¬ 
cation of the tenses of the Hindi verb, as denoting the possible , 

denot^ 0 ^^^ an( * actual . I. The following fo,ur tenses 

possil 1 aU . act * on > or state of being, contingently, as merely 
. o 5 Vlz *> Bie Contingent Future, the Imperative, the Con- 

folimvi au d Contingent Perfect, II. The 

un b ai e used to denote a supposition whose realization 
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has become impossible, viz., the Indefinite Imperfect, the Past 
Contingent Imperfect, and the Past Contingent Perfect. 
III. The remaining tenses are all indicative; i.e., they all 
denote an action either as a reality, or as assumed to be such. 
In all the rules for the use of the tenses in subordinate 
sentences, it is to be remembered that the tenses of Class I. 
are required when an action or state is regarded as a mere 
possibility; those of Class II. are used to denote a past possi¬ 
bility which cannot now be realized;* those ot Class III. 
denote, under various phases, the actual and real. These 
statements will receive abundant illustration in the following 
sections. 

Substantive Clauses. 

885. Those are called substantive clauses which, are 
equivalent to a substantive expanded into a sentence. 

a. Thus, in the sentence, xr^i % ihsH 

f, ‘that God is one, is a fundamental doctrine of 
religion,’ the phrase p^i |, is evidently equivalent 

to the substantive phrase, 3iT TpfiW, ‘the Divine 

unity.’ Again, in the sentence ^ f^i ‘the 

phrase ^ is evidently equivalent to an accusative 

case after the verb . 

886. Substantive clauses are of two kinds, (1) 
Subjective and (2) Predicative. Those are called sub¬ 
jective which stand either in the relation of a subject 
to the leading verb, or in apposition with the subject. 
Those are called predicative which limit or define the 
predicate of the leading sentence or any adjunct of 
that predicate. 

* It should be remarked, however, that the Indefinite Imperfect, in 
virtue of its double character (§ 775), belongs properly to both 
Classes I. and II. 
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887. All subjective substantive clauses are regularly Subjective 

. , . ' ° J Subst. Clauses. 

introduced by the particle fsfi, ‘that.’ 


Examples of these are as follows: % VRT 

ft > ‘it will he disclosed that I am the king.’ Very 
commonly 'spg, c this,’ stands as the subject of the leading 
clause, and the following substantive clause then stands in 
apposition with it; thus, ^ iftHT % f^i nhr 
^ ^ m ^[T^T TfTH WIT TOR % ‘ this 

ls that for man by his own understanding to obtain 

the knowledge of God, is extremely difficult/ In the 
following appositional sentence the substantive clause defines 
tbe subject, of the leading verb, as to its elements: 

tjtfg, ‘ the splendour of that 
occasion is not to be described, bow before all (were) rows 
ol enormous tusked and furious elephants/ 

a * ® oui otimes is omitted, as in the following: ^TT 
^TciT % *ft *TJ®x: ^ % ‘a thought 

like this occurs; (It looks) as though Shiv Ji were pursuing 
the boar/ 


h. After a leading clause expressing 6 fitness/ ‘duty, 5 

obligation, 5 etc., the verb of the substantive clause is 

regularly put in the contingent future, or one of the 

icspecttul forms of the imperative. .Thus, f Efit 

f it is fitting that (you) send some one there; 5 

<P* t it is nece^ary that you go 

there/ 

,n% ® onH ‘dmes, instead of the contingent future, the infinitive form is 
tlu. nominative of the verb in a simple sentence/ This is to be 
I rre( "hen the action of the verb is conceived as a fact rather than 

a supposition. 

888. Predicative substantive clauses are of various Predicative 
foims. Thus, they may stand as tbe object, either Subst - clauSl 
of the \crb in the leading clause, or of a participial 





adjunct in the leading clause. In this case they aie 
usually introduced hy the particle f^i. 

Examples: Wt ^"T iTH^TrtT f^5 

fwt ^TcT ^ fspUT ^TT> ‘ Narad the sage went 
and comforted Aniruddh J{ (saying). Do not be anxious 

about anything TH ft \ ^ 

fl ' the princess walks about, saying in her inmost 

heart. Whom shall I marry ?’ Ufl f^i TI^T 

^ WcTT 4 go and see what king is coming up against (us).’ 

a. Occasionally *fr introduces the substantive clause, 

instead of f?fi. Thus, f^TTt *wyT Tf 

■^ 5 j 3 fjTQ ‘consider this, what difference at all is theie 

between Mathura and Brinddban 

h. Sometimes, especially belore short clauses, may 
be omitted ? as, f^WIT W ‘ Chitrarekhd 

.said, Friend, come here.’ 

c. Often the substantive clause precedes, and is then 
followed by a pronOun, the direct object of the verb, with 
which the substantive clause stands in apposition. Thus, 

^yi?? j i^n ^viy ^rnn !> 

in English idiom, ‘Here comes a deer, there went a boar, 
yonder goes a tiger,’—on saying this; wf ^PT 

-stf twr faHT 3 fy 3SPT f, ‘they split (one’s) ears, 

screaming continually, “ Go to the wood ! Go to the wood.” ’ 

Subst. Clauses 889. In the Naipali Gospel, I have not found a substantive clause in- 
iu t.aipali. t ro du<:ed hy f^t* For f^i, in such clauses, is regularly substituted 

conjunctive participle of VjvTJ, ‘to say.’ This follows the substantive 
clause, >vliich is to be regarded as its object. English idiom will most 
frequently require this *ff*f to be rendered as ‘that,’ but in other cases it 
cannot be transferred in translation. Examples are: t^y brY ym 
vf J, ‘ know that the kingdom of God is near ; 1 , 3«I 
5 TTT trra % TlTyf *GT ^IT^I. * they took counsel in what 

way they might kill him,’ lit., * saying, In what way may we kill him? \ 
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890. It is very important to observe that after verbs ^u 5 e ^ bll(iUa 
of c saying,’ c thinking,’ c wishing,’ etc., Hindi, unlike 
English, does not admit the oratio obhqua. On the 
contrary, idiom demands that the words or thoughts 
of the speaker be cited as they pass in his mind. 

This principle makes it necessary, in translating horn 
English into Hindi, to change both the tense and the 
person of the verb, as illustrated in the following examples : 

‘ Go thou, and say from me, “ Queen, I (have) understood 
your admonition ,” 5 where English idiom would have it, ‘ tell 
the queen that I have understood,’ etc.; 

*TT^, c as he wished (i.e., was about to) kill Baldev , lit., 

4 wished, May I kill BaldevJ 

a. In the Rdmda/an , we read, 

mff.* Here there is an ellipsis of a conjunctive 
participle, as * thinking/ of which the substantive 

clause, is the object ; and these words, ‘ I have 

no son/ are represented as actually passing in the mind 
of the king. Thus we may render the passage in English 
idiom, c sadness entered the heart of the king, as he thought 
how he had no son.’ 

891. Predicative substantive clauses, again, may ex- ^[^ c e sQ£p ur , 
press the purpose or reason of the action of the leading p° - 
verb. 

a. In this case, the substantive clause is to be regarded as 
in apposition to some such word as ° r ?$[’ reason, 

‘ object/ in the principal clause. Such a word is indeed, for 
the sake of greater clearness, often expressed. The clause 
denoting the purpose or reason is introduced by the con¬ 
junction or the relative used as a conjunction. I he 
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\eib of a substantive clause expressing 1 purpose must be in 
the contingent future; but if it state a reason, in one of the 
indicative tenses. Thus, f?r off ^ fi* 

U* ** **TOT*T ^jrsrr, ‘ I wish to send you to Brin- 
ddban, that you may go and comfort them ; ’ 

% ^3^ Tfcfifi Jf cH'QTvf ?j xjr<i) 37 Tfff%, ‘ come along quickly, 
that all together we may reach the hut in safety: ’ TTcfiSrT^X 
*jlf ’P’cT wrd t sfift % fa Sift xfrt 1 3zt f, ‘ Sba/am- 

tald is very dear to me, inasmuch as she is the daughter of 
my confidential friend;’ £ «TRT $ SmsjTsra^ ?fift Wt 
44,1 ^ ^ *131*1 ‘do thou coax father that lie may send 

me with the cowherds;’ ftf^T | fa 

^ ^TTT ^stf ‘for this (reason) has thy name 

been Priyamvada , that thou speakest words very loving,’ lit., 
‘for what (reason) ? that, etc.’ 

892. A negative clause denoting purpose is introduced 
by the phrase, WT ^ ft fa, followed by the contingent 
future. Thus, wft m ^nyxfr ft fa ^ faft, ‘ do 

not go there, lest you fall.’ IRT is often omitted. 

«. Sometimes the connective must be supplied from the 
context; as, «nfi|«r fa*ncf? xnpjffa, ‘ I have no fear lest 
(my) hereafter should be ruined.’ 

Ckuses of 6 Ee. i ^ ien the substantive clause denotes the result 
of an action, if that result is presented (1) merely as 
a wish or expectation, the verb must be in the contingent 
future ; if (2) as an objective reality, the verb must be 
in one of the indicative tenses ; if (3) as unattainable or 
inconceivable, the verb must be in the indefinite im¬ 
perfect. 

Thus (1) Tp* Utft t*Wm TOrfSf fa fa* UTUT 

^ *z vfa? 4 let us cause to be made 

such a beautiful theatre that the people of each village, im¬ 
mediately on hearing, may rise and run (to see it) ;’ (2) 
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^IT 3T3IT % ft H lift ^rJT if, ‘ what lias happened to 
thee, that thou art saying such things?’; e*f *rfftt 

Tf vft ft fa fm % ft% tst vr flvf ft?} ir tr^ wt, 

c ln the wilderness alone, she was weeping away in such 
a manner that the beasts, and birds, hearing the voice of 
her weeping, were weeping (too); ’ (3) WT ftwt 

^t WTUT, ‘ what power had Arjun, that he should carry 
away (my) sister?’. 

lil ' in - The result of an action is in Hindi more frequently expressed by 
an adjective clause introduced by a relative pronoun or pronominal, as 
illustrated In the next paragraph. 

Adjective Clauses. 

894. Those are called adjective (or relative) clauses 
which, are equivalent to an adjective qualifying some 
v ord or clause in the leading sentence. 

a ‘ For example, take the compound sentence, ^ft ?ra!j % ^3«r 
oft ff «IT Wt ^ ^%ft ft, ‘S/iri Krishn counted those 
lines which he had drawn.’ Here the phrase introduced by 
oft qualifies the substantive *fcjitft Wt after the manner of an 
adjective, and is indeed equivalent to fffft irf; 

895. All adjective clauses are regularly introduced by Construction 
the relative pronoun or a pronominal adjective, to which ciausaT* 
the corresponding correlative or u demonstrative pronoun 
regularly answers in the principal clause. The relative 

clause may be regarded as a simple expansion of the 
coi i elative pronoun. Instead of the correlative, one of 
tlie demonstratives (as, ^r?, ipur, etc., or the pro¬ 

nominal ma y p e uso q the principal clause. 

Exaniples are: ?jft ft Vft f ft frtf( 

** ‘compose some sucli verse as shall just correspond 

t0 )WUr condit ion;’ if wft ft | TO 

^R~t, 4 do not treat with disrespect the sage 
who has thus sent thet his girl.’ 
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a. Where especial distinctness is desired, the noun described 

by the adjective clause may be repeated in both the principal 
and subordinate clauses. Thus. WT ^ ft 

ft m ‘the army of demons which 

had come up around them,—that army cast a shadow as 
a cloud; ’ WT *TT cfT WR, ‘ in whose 1 

body love dwells not, regard his body as a burning-ground (of 
the dead)/ 

b. But, much more commonly, Hindi idiom, placing the 
relative clause with the noun first, omits the noun from the 
principal clause which follows. Thus, ff 

fcltR W % ft ^T*i, ‘ the lord with perfect ease 
broke in pieces every weapon which was cast at Hari ;* 

ft^re inn: t^x ft ^ ffT ^tt t^t ft W 

‘a city twelve yojans square, such as Shri Krishn had 
directed, he built in one night/ 

c . Sometimes, when the principal clause precedes, the 

substantive is omitted in the relative clause, as in English. 
Thus, Tjzn fZTWr ft rlft^R w\ xwn^n I, 

c Raja Dusky ant will deliver (you), who is the guardian of 
the whole sacred grove/ 

d. Or the substantive may be omitted in both the principal 

and subordinate clause, when no particular person is 
intended, or when the reference is to a subject well known. 
Thus, ft AT ftft? *TT «rft, ‘thy eye fastened 

on him who was worthy of thee ; * ffg[ % STT ft XT5IT 

??? ^ ‘we are all in the power of Him who 

created the world/ 

e . Sometimes the correlative may be omitted from the 
leading clause, especially in poetry; as, ^ cfiT ft 

% fM^Tft* ‘take out the thorn which is rankling 
in my heart ire fvpSTX; f* ftRT 

ft ‘ the weapons which fell on Aniruddh , were cut 

in two on the edge ot the stone/ In the common formula 





of assent from an inferior, or sft WWT; there is an 

ellipsis of tlie entire principal clause (sc. 


f- The relative may be omitted from the subordinate 
clause. Thus, ^ 7 ?}, ‘those who escaped, fled ;’ 

‘ who is unfriendly to him who speaks 
kindly?;’ vn ^ f^Rn, ‘(what) answer there was, 

that have 1 heard.’ In the following, the relative is omitted 
in the successive clauses : ^ 1 *TcTt ^ 

^ to 1 1 W? ^fnc stt 

W 5 lit., c those lips (which) are Shahunt aid’s, they are 
the young buds of the vine; those arms (which) arc (hers) 
arc the tendrils; and those breasts (which) are (hers), they 
are the opened flowers.’ This omission is especially common 
in these brief expressions; *ft, ‘anyhow;’ *ff 
c be it as it may;’ and in the colloquial style generally; as, 

SF* ^ 1 * ^ST^T 3 fR?Y*TY:> 6 what thou slialt do, thou 

wilt do right well.’ It is also very frequent in poetry; as, 

^*r i ii 

‘ the soft and beautiful collyriutn of 
the dust of (my) Guru’s feet; (which is) nectar (to) the 
eyes, removing (all) defect of vision,— applying this to the 
clear eyes of the understanding, etc.’ 

g- Or finally, where the connection is quite plain, both 
tiro relative and correlative pronouns are omitted; as, 

f^lT inSfT, ‘you have done well (in that you have) 

killed Kans .’ 

h. The interrogative pronoun may take the place of the 
correlative or demonstrative in the principal clause; as, 

‘St*! tNt I gft ^ wm Is ‘ wh ° is such 

(<i person) that lie is annoying these daughters oi a holy sage.’ 

896. The indicative tenses (Class III. § 884) will Tenses in A.ij. 
appear in adjective clauses whenever the qualification 
is stated or assumed as a fact. 
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To the illustrations already given, may be added the 
following : 


fieri % ww %' fwrm i ^ ^it itffit « 
fafii % lit, c so many as are the marks of beauty, VicUidtd 
lias brought them all together in that charming creature/ 

897. But when the qualification is not stated as an 
objective reality, one of the contingent tenses is 
employed. 

a. This is especially the case (1) in adjective clauses, 
denoting the object, purpose, or result, of an action ; also, 

(2) in all indefinite specifications of number, quantity, 
quality, etc., where no particular individuals are intended. 

In this latter case, %TT, and or ^tIT, are very com¬ 

monly found in the principal clause; and the subordinate 
clause is to be regarded as the expansion of that pronominal. 
Sometimes the adjective clause is introduced by fi, instead , 
of it- Examples are as follows : (1) aif WTfTW aft izt »Ift’ 

% aft ■jffjg «r ft, ‘this is not a Brahman’s daughter, 

whom it would not be fitting for me to marry;’ VltfrT iff 
TF$R TT3v ! itW itf iff WKf4 ^ WT3», ‘ keep the king 
in such a way that he may never feel troubled about me.’ 

(2) fig ’SJT^ W ^iT ft, ‘in that Scripture 

in which thei’e may be a clear account of God;’ fi<fi it*I 
ff aft %^*trTT ft, ‘as many people as may have 
come, invite them all;’ tjWT fi afT?T it 

•I T,fT , ‘such joy arose that sorrow remained not for a 
name;’ i.e., ‘not the name of sorrow remained ? ’ 
afift it ft, ‘lay such a plan as may be effective;’ 

fi% fTtit frmaf | it ^3% amri, ‘ who has so much ability 
that (he) might set it forth?’. 

b. Under this head come sentences introduced by the 
words, fi writ, or often WTit alone; such as, aff it WT 

itT itfTT hf W f Writ • • • TT* T.TH 
itifT f, ‘he too is become so thin and sallow that it seems 
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as if he had passed whole nights waking/ lit., ‘ (that) you 
may believe/ etc.; the remainder of the sentence being 
really an objective substantive clause dependent on W*Tlr. 

c. Sometimes is used for ipn in the principal clause, 

especially where surprise is expressed ; as, % 

fa ft f■err f, ‘it has made what a bound ! 

so that he appears quite above the ground/ 

d. In the following the principal clause implies a condition, 

’which not being realized, the result was impossible. Hence 
the indefinite imperfect (§ 775 (5)) is used in the adjective 
clause; as, ^ f^nft 

e what was Arjutfs power that he should carry off our 
sister ? \ But in flic following the contingent future is 
employed ; ^t Wm$ ^ft 

c else what was thek* power that they should fight with the 
Kaurdvs ? \ 

• e. Sometimes tt\e' adjective clause contains two or more 
relatives corresponding to as many correlatives in the 
principal clause. In this case English idiom requires that 
all, except the leading relative, be translated as indefinites. 
r l hus, . «whatever pleases any one, 

that seems good to hiuor; 5 

/ whatever, affection existed with any one, 
.according to that they beheld the lord’s form. 5 

Rmi. A.similar construction occurs with relative ndverbs. 

/. Sometimes |j%, used adverbially, is elegantly substituted 
for the relative in final clauses, so that they assume the form 
of adverbial clauses. Thus, fj% wO 

‘ make such an effort- as that vain affection and gross 
error may depart. 5 

S • Similarly may take the place of the noun and 
relative which should appear in the adjective clause; as. 

‘ blessed that city whence they came. 5 
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Adverbial Clauses. 


Adverbial 

ClausesDefined 


898. The adverbial clause is the expansion of an ad¬ 
verb. It therefore defines the predicate of the principal 
clause in respect of time, place, manner, cause, or any 
other adverbial idea. 


Temporal Ad- 899. Temporal abverbial clauses are regularly intro- 

verbialClauses. ° J 

duced by 3R or *fr), ‘ when,’ to which the correlative 
cl¥ (rl^ or fit) regularly corresponds in the principal 
clause. As remarked in § 642, related adverbial ideas 
are expressed by the combination of the postpositions 
%, o3i, etc., with the temporal adverb. 

Examples are as follows : 5R *1 tT«T 
‘when (they) found (him) not there, then they said among 
themselves;’ 5R ¥3<TT f rft tfitf; ^T<T t 

f, ‘when at daybreak he rises, then no word 
comes aright from his mouth; ’ sjsj rl3i ¥1*11 WW VT^fi ^n¥T, 
‘ while there is life, there is hope.’ 

a. For the above adverbs may be substituted various nouns 
denoting time, as ^f¥ST, WST, f^, etc., preceded by the 
relative pronoun in the subordinate, and the correlative, or 
a demonstrative, in the principal clause. Thus, c.g., fare 

Wl % *J¥T -3*1 ^T«T wl %, 

‘at the time Bdnasur carried off Aniruddh, Aniruddh was 
reflecting.’ 

b. Occasionally a temporal clause is elegantly introduced 

by fa, as, ejf %^T ¥T fa ¥4*T 

*«fT, ‘ he was sitting hungry, when Fimdmitra said this word.’ 
When fas is us< d with the clause, although temporal in 
form, is causal in sense. Thus, ^ fa * ¥sf ¥1*1% ^ITcfl | 
XtflT ‘since thou art going to enjoy pleasure, it 

is not right to weep.’ 
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c. As in adjective clauses, tlie relative is often omitted: 

as, ^ % inc *trc; wt ^ ere ^ 

3TTW t 4 all the milk-maids stood encircling him 

on every side, then Shrt Krishn, taking them along, came to 
that place ; * ircre cre*f ? c when conversation is 

actually going on, even then conceal (it). 5 

900. Local adverbial clauses are regularly introduced ^ a Q la ^ cr “ 

by the relative adverbs or or their equiva¬ 

lents, combined, when necessary, with various post¬ 
positions. The proper correlative or the demonstrative 
regularly follows in the principal clause. 

Thus, <^t f^uiriicff mi wr 

‘several children, playing, came out where the sage 
Lomas was;’ ^ | ‘where 

Kans has gone, to that very place will I send you too/ 

a. When the principal clause precedes the subordinate, 
is commonly preferred to the correlative ; as, 

^TfT • . . it, 4 the queens went 

where the two heroes were seated with the corpse; 5 T 

it, 4 he went to the very place where were 
JBasudev and DevakV 

b. Occasionally, as in temporal clauses, a noun, of locality, 

combined with the relative or correlative pronoun, takes the 
place oi one or both of the local adverbs; as, TtT 

f^n, f blessed (is) this place, where the 
loid lias come and revealed himself. 5 

901. Modal adverbial clauses are regularly introduced A(lvrr - 

i i r .. ° J bial Clauses. 

0 } tno modal adverb , or its equivalents, followed by 
si? etc., in the principal clause. 

Ibus, ^ff ^T^TT mi *lt> ‘as the 

chariot drew* near, the milkmaids began to say. 5 Or, rarely, 
the adverbial clause may be introduced by f^i, indicating it 
as tiie explication of in the leading sentence. Thus, 
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gfr qqT3? fa €t tpr ffaT ft <#? ^7n, ‘speaking 
thus, I may save Devaki , namely; The son which I shall have 
I will give to you/ 


Rem. The latter clause here approximates closely in character to an 
objective substantive clause ; but differs from it in that the sentence is not 
given as the very words to be spoken, so that it cannot stand in the relation 
of an accusative to the verb 

a . Still more common than the above, is the adverbial use 
of or its equivalents to introduce a modal clause. This 
idiom is used almost invariably in introducing a comparison. 
Thus, ^RT *TTT ft W f^T ft 

cST WT cftii, ‘as Your Majesty, having destroyed 

Kans, gave joy to your worshippers, even so, reigning over 
Macl/iupitr, be pleased to take care of the people§rf 
ft ^ W? f > ‘ in whatsoever way it may be accomplished, so 
will we bring him,’ where the present is used of an imminent 
future. 


h. When the principal clause precedes the other, the de¬ 
monstrative is commonly substituted for the correlative 

pronominal. Thus, TJ^TT *n«TT fa rift rPl rTO 

qiT UTK ^ ‘ they rejoice as an ascetic, having 

done penance, rejoices on receiving the fruit of that penance.’ 

c. The correlative may be omitted from the principal 

clause; as, §t€ T=rn?l ffTT f %rf fag HT*T, ‘like the 

bellows of the blacksmith, it breathes without life.’ 


d. For after TTlft is often idiomatically substituted; 
as, ftfa*TR f *nft Wl* ^rr ’gST ffaT, ‘ (the king) is as 
radiant as a polished diamond,’ lit., ‘as a diamond (which 
has been) applied to a grindstone.’ 

e. For §f% and |®, faff and fafa are often substituted in 

the Rdmayan . The correlative, however, is often omitted. 
Thus, fafa -qf WT ftft Mir ^rf=T ffaff 

‘ never fell this story to Iluri, as you have told it to 
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. , - ivuiamppci- b uespair, w mi Ins) 

Sm and sorro ^ as the sun destroys the night.’ 

f S ,n 1 ° ther a^erbial clauses, appropriate nouns combined 

of thr* " ' i' , l<IVe a ' ld COrrelatlve pronouns, may take the place 

«° cc ,rt Wb 1 f «« ,,. I will tell 

tl.ce hereafter m what way it happened.’ 

90? T f 

ri ' 11 ein P°ral, local and modal adverbial clauses Tenses in aj- 
abke, one principle determines the use of the indicative^®*** 
contingent tenses. When the adverbial clause is 
<x ui.a merely as a supposition, without reference to 
any objective reality, then one of the three contingent 
f SG ’ utlue > imperfect, or perfect, must be used; but 
• T 1 “ 18 presented as an objective reality, one of the 

indicative tenses. 

mentslf ri’ C J ° ntingent future is used in indefinite state- 

he comes rth Ti* ^ ** ^ ‘when 

‘seize and brini h- “T^ *»**nt*«f*H*, 

& hnu fron i wherever you may find him.’ 

employed in ^ ° nC . oi tllc contingent tenses is commonly 

paiisont ITT ° nS} Whe “ tllC 0h *<* *'« h ^ich com- 
Tliu«? 1* le garded merely as a mental conception . 

two het« ST Nf ZZ, ‘the 

a herd 0 f 0 i \° ° ^ 0n t,ieni ) as a lion might break upon 
as an object!!- Cut when the lustration is regarded 
ployed. Tl '* l' 1 lt V’ one of the indicative tenses is em- 

Balrdm seemed 7= i **** K>M)? (and) 

storm-cloud ’ Kautlful as seeins thc lightning in a dense 

Rem. Tlie choice nf ih. *. 

mined entirely I . h . tCDse 111 comparisons is . thus obviously deter- 

the object with whM Whlch tb * Speaber or " riter cl,00scs t0 rc S R rd 

J “ itn which comparison is made. 
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c. In poetry, the copula being omitted, the mode of con¬ 
ception is left undefined. Thus, ^ 

‘He who is the Unconditioned, how becomes he 
conditioned ? (as) the water (becomes) ice/ 


Causal Adver- 903. Causal adverbial clauses express (1) tbe reason, 
ground, or consequence of the principal clause. They 
are commonly introduced by ft, used as a conjunction 
(§ 666), in the sense of ‘since,’ or ‘whereas.’ The 
principal clause is then introduced by ft or ft. 

Examples : fJJ ft f % if ^tt 

‘ since we are in such trouble, we ought to have some de¬ 
liverer;’ ft fl t ft ^ *rff %, 

* since misery alone is fated to this creature, there is nothing 
in (her) power,’ i.e., ‘ there is no help for it.’ Sometimes the 
subordinate clause is not formally stated; thus, ft IJT’ft 

1 UTUT^T fi ft TlflT f , ‘ so intelligent man 

after death passes into the condition of a stone.’ 

Conditional (2) Causal adverbial clauses may express the condition 
Causal clauses. un( j er w hich the action of the principal verb takes place, 

as the causa sine qua non of the event. The subordinate 
clause is called the protasis , and the principal clause the 
apodosis. The protasis , expressing the condition, is 
regularly introduced by ft or , or the Persian wr, 
‘ if ; ’ and the apodosis , by the illative ft, and sometimes 

fr ft. 


Conditional 
Clauses in Nai- 
pkli. 


904. In Naip&H, instead of^t, and a conditional clause 

is indicated by tbe word the inflected perfect participle of , ‘to 

say.’ This is regularly placed at tbe end of the conditional clause. 

Thus, "Wo ^ ^ > ‘ if an y 0Iie comes to me; ’ ci 

c$t % fsi’glT *TT » * if any one calls thee to a feast/ This 

is also idiomatically used at the end of clauses which state something, 
not as ?t fact, hut as a supposition; as, s? T 3RT *TOn|T ^TT 

xprft^RT. 1 who is there whose ass may have fallen into a pit? 5 . It is 
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also employed instead of fefi i n causal clauses of the 1st class, to 
denote the ground, reason, or consequence, of the action of the leading 

7 b> aS in the lowing: ^ % 5 ^ 5f Sot ‘whereas 

they seeing, see not.’ ^ 


. ^ em - The participle 5Xigx> in these constructions, is to be regarded as 
j ' n * rUC ^° n ^ ie P rcce ding words after the manner of a case abso- 
t may perhaps be illustrated by the English use of the 

°ranted, granted that this is so,’ i.e., very nearly, ‘if this is so.’ 


905. It is important to give careful attention to the TensesmCon- 
. lative use of the tenses in compound sentences 

im oh ing a condition. The following principles are to 
0 noted. The realization of the condition may be 
■ ) possible, (2) actual, or (3) impossible. Hence, three 
general cases present themselves: 

(1) The condition may be only subjectively assumed 
Q-'-iapossilnhti/) which may or may not be in accordance 
1 ac ^‘ this case the verb of the protasis must bo 
hi one of the three contingent tenses, or in the future, 
imperfect, or perfect. When («) the consequence 

1 f G i!! 1(1Cd aS Certainl y following, if the condition 

, . ^ len the verb of the principal clause will 

one of the indicative tenses; but when the con- 


in 


,, , "° n is P l03e Hted (b) as merely a possible issue, one 
c contingent tenses must be employed. 

jJSa Ff** ^ **»"*• ‘ if 

i ‘ ' attack us to-morrow, then the people will 

w* * * v* a %, ‘(in .us 

maj abide in your house, then it is a good (thing),’ 

TOTfSL after ^ ^ ^^ 

^ ^ 6 if I come to-day without having slain 

s emon) then let me not be called the servant of the 

<lf*• * * <*<*• tt. 

lu u t us "Oman, then I may reign without fear;’ 
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or, with the respectful form for the contingent future; 

rlt X[3i ‘ ^ y° ur honour 

wish to get rid of this, then I may suggest a plan/ Thus 
the contingent future is used in both apodosis and protasis 
to express a conceivable hypothesis, with its consequence. 
Thus, 5ft f<pr Tffa fira ft*;, ‘if he 

should eat every day, the world might soon be a waste. 
c. For the contingent future in the protasis, the imperative 

may be substituted; as, inn ^ 

* kindly tell me that (i.e., if you will tell me), then the 

doubt of my mind may be removed/ 

Rem. 1. Observe that as the Oriental dislikes direct and positive as¬ 
sertion, a contingent tense is often used in Hindi, when English idiom 
would require the indicative. 

Rem. 2. It must also be remembered that in all but the most modern 
Hindi these nice discriminations are constantly neglected, so that, in poetiy 
especially, e.g., we often find the forms of the contingent future, where the 
letter of these rules would require the absolute future ; as, e.g.,^o ild barai 
amara so hoi , where modern idiom would require hoga ; ‘ he who marries 
this girl shall become immortal/ 

(2) When the condition is assumed as a reality, either 
in the future, past or present time, as when its fulfilment 
is assuredly expected, then the protasis takes the verb 
in the absolute future or some other of the indicative 
tenses. In the apodosis, the conditions above specified 
necessarily regulate the choice of a contingent or in¬ 
dicative tense. 

Examples: Wf eft Ui UHjT U it > 

‘ if 1 help you, then I will take half of the fruit for the present ; 
wr *1 sfity term £ <ft ^T51 £ if I now get angry, 

the business will be spoiled; ’ ^ ^ «Ti?I eft WIT uft*f 

% JJUT, ‘if you did not take him, then who else did carry him 

off?’. 

(3) In the third place, both condition and consequence 
may be contrary to fact and impossible of realization. 
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piotasis expresses a condition which ■was not 

lea lzei., the apodosis, a consequence which would have 

o lowed, had not the condition failed. The verb of the 

piotasis is commonly put in the indefinite imperfect, 

css frequently in the past contingent perfect, and 

V f ^ laiG ^ * n ^ le P as ^ contingent imperfect. The verb 

o e apodosis is commonly also found in the indefinite 
imperfect. 

anv^ Xami r eS: ^ ** ^ ^ *Tf*tW fit Wf ‘had I asked 
“™> he ’"»*» have given (it) Whl 

' i ^ii c had this story been going on, then I 

i l0U * ,^ a ' C * ieard (it).’ In the following conditional 
•use, g,Y is idiomatically omitted from the protasis before 

< if JJ'V «i *T ffaT Tfhft 1* 3»T^T 

ceivcd ’ etc CC ^ ^ had ^ (US) ’ yCt 1 would have P C1 ‘- 

th.K, -rv t ' n,ts t ,lc past imperfect is used in the apodosis; 

he ^ ™ '™ S * » H ^ 

tj iri f ' ^ 1C P ast tense, of the copula, is some- 

1 °“; !"i * 5 * *ho * 

s-iv '> Jj d been we,lj lf y° u had heard what I had to 

* ^ ^ w 

not re ! i ^ ^ T ’ a rumour of this thing had 

7 e e ,n * ear ’ then what had been the use of this 
panchayat decision ? \ 

tUn o So,U( ; tinies the past contingent perfect is the tense of 

tkVZ T "i S - * l *■ ^ « « S nanrt «m * 

on#lp . \ TX: ^ 6 if thou liadst eveii 

, \ lQi ° ut * rom heart, then that cry of thine had 
reached beyond the stars.’ 

Cj ^ ^ r JT' I 

ie conditional conjunction is often omitted in all 
!-) C C ° niU ^ 0nal sei >tencc. Thus, $ WR ^ 

I a husband be found (who is) her equal, then 

it may give (her).’ In the following, introduces, the 
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apodosis: H TSTC % ^37 <ft *ft ^f^rj ft, ‘ (though) 

I should take and east (before them) heaps of jewels, yet it 
were fitting. 5 Here may be noted the common idiom, in 
which a verb is repeated with rff; as, e.g., ^ it eft it? 

* possibly this may be the reason. 5 

a. In phrases introduced by ^rft eft, or its equivalents; 

there is an ellipsis of the entire protasis except its negative. 
Thus, ^ mft efr wrfat 4t% ^it 

e I ought to inform (him) at once, (if I do) not, then v ho 
knows what pain he may afterwards give? 5 . Similar are the 
following passages from the Ramayan ; 

^TcT^ . . . . B ^ ‘ that, O lord of Raghu , is to 

be done by you, else I shall not live; 5 it Iff WfaB 

^T^t, ‘be cheerful, else there is peril of your life; 5 B?^ 
^iitT ?TtT MlffnT % *TT3^3 €taff sntffa ‘ I endure 

thy hard words, wretch, else I would carry off Sitd by force. 5 

b. The illative conjunction, eft, is also sometimes omitted 

from the apodosis; and often, as in the following, both the 
illative and the conditional conjunction are omitted. Thus, 
3TTB f, * if occasion arise, then they 

show their strength. 5 This omission is specially common in 
poetry; as, TTcfi STTT WT^ft 

^rr^Pt, c could I in any way at all know one trace (of her), I 
could in a moment conquer and bring captive Death himself/ 

907. Sometimes a clause is at once temporal and con¬ 
ditional. In this case, the protasis is introduced by but 
the apodosis , by the illative eft; as, 9PT «TiT 
‘when he comes, then 1 may tell; 5 where eft represents the 
c telling 5 as conditioned by the previous clause. 

a. Very often the temporal adverb is merely implied, and 

alone in the apodosis, marks the conditional character 
of the protasis. Thus, ^ 3iT WR rft % WR 3iT 
9TRT, ‘(when) his meditation was broken, then, reflecting, 
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one day (when) Rdjdi Parikshit went to hunt, then he 
saw there,’ etc. 



908. Concessive clauses are a species of conditionals, 
and axe subject to the same rules as to the employment Cluuses - 
of the tenses. The subordinate clause is introduced by 
or qyfq, 5ft, or even qft alone ; to which qqTfq, 
or, colloquially, cff qf, qy*q, or qy, answer in the 
principal clause. 


Examples^ q^lfq q q^q ^T§q qTqq f qqrfq qq qft 

^Tq^qrTT ‘although they regard man 

as intelligent, yet his intelligence is only a mere name; ’ qqrfq 

^ qi?q frqt t qyqj qq qq qrr wtq qqqT 

a lough ascetics are very patient, yet when their anger 
uses; qjqjfqpq qryl qyfq qiq yq> qqi? qqrft, 

a lough there is great uncertainty, yet hear a word of mine;’ 

^ qiqqs *iqr qiqtny % q^uyr qw yifqq uThY fqqr qrr qqzT 

,. it one should become incarnate in countless 

nths, and give never so much, yet an equivalent for learning 
coud not be given ; ’ efiff; yq qfr qfq qy qf qqt qjqqT 

, ' ^ although one cherish this body, yet it will never 

become hi s own.’ 


«. Sometimes in concessive clauses, qflf, used as a con¬ 
junction, introduces the protasis, followed by qy«q, or some 
!T d I ” r ° rd ’ in | the apodosis; thus, qrt qqqf qfqqt qft 
1 1 ^ ^y^ q qfl' qiqTj ‘ though she may have 

00 U t towar d her companions, yet this I knew,’ etc. 

I lie conjunction may be omitted from cither clause; 

j m *’ qf qiqqf q fivb ‘what though we have 

xen worsted in this present battle?’; qgfq yq % q»qq % 

,5^ ^ ^nq V Wt qfqqf q qy yft %, ‘although the 

J 00nnn t5 lime of this (vine) is not just now come, how it is 
loaded with buds! ’. 
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Of Interrogative Sentences. 

Construction S 909. These present but little that calls for special 

of Interrogar r # _ 

tive Clauses. - remark. In the. absence of any other interrogative word, 
a question is often indicated by the interrogative pro¬ 
noun, mn (poet. [sfit] or f4), which in such cases is 
incapable of* translation. When a question merely 
implies perplexity, so that a direct answer is not ex¬ 
pected, the contingent future may be employed; but 
when asked for information, one of the indicative tenses 
is required. 

Examples: ^ yu iftfW *i TfWT ‘now how can 

one Inanage to remain in Gokul ? "ftU 

If, ‘ are such people called anything good ? ’; 

U3T WTUUT . ‘how shall this dishonour be endured?’— 
where the question is equivalent to a strong negative state¬ 
ment; ?r <Jff ^jfT ‘why should I kill thee?’; ■yTSTSffifa 

fsR ‘will the mother of liam ever show 

obstinacy?’; ‘ arc y ou one of tlie 

• servants of Mari ? ’. 

910 . The Hindi exhibits a special fondness for inter¬ 
rogative forms. Especially in vivacious conversation, the 
interrogative is often preferred to the direct form of state¬ 
ment. So also, the interrogative is often substituted for 
the demonstrative, or correlative pronoun or adverb in the 
various compound sentences above noted,—especially when 
surprise is expressed. Thus, wf U «l ^TT ’STT'UT 

»! fR5fUT, ‘if you had not said this, would you not have had 
half of the fruit ? ’; ^ 5f Wf 

iftcfT %, ‘ if that love has not remained, then if one now 
recall (it) to (his) mind, what comes (of it) ? ’; 
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c SUa appeared between 
the two, like the Illusive Power between Brahm and the 
soul ;’ jctstt cR^t ^ fqi ^ift ^ far ^ ?if^T 

‘where does Rajd Yudhishtir come, but where the 
demon Maya had built a palace? ’. 

911 . "W lien an affirmative answer is expected or 
desired to a question, this is very commonly indicated 
in oidinary conversation by the negative particle «T 
(nevci at the end of the sentence, uttered with 

a peculiar rising inflection. 

1 h ,IS > TT^r^ rft «f, ‘ tell (me), the prince is 

certainly well, (is he) not?’ ^ Iras' «f, ‘now thou 
art surely satisfied, (art) thou not?’. 


912. In Nnipalt, while qjj[ is sometimes used, as in High Hindi, to Interrogative 
introduce an interrogative clause, more commonly the question is indicated J-)'™ 5 '- 5 ' 11 *' 11 *' 
ns such hy at tlie end of the clause. In questions to which an affirma¬ 
tive answer is expected, this is regularly preceded by «lo, ‘not.’ 

^wimples are: fl ff*f fsR, ‘art thou the Messiah?’; ^>317^51 

^ iff fqi , ‘ is this a man of Galilee ? ’; ft! 3%^ 

31?_5rr tt^o fefi , i are ye not of more value than the sparrows ? 5 ; 

^>T fefi, ‘doth he not take account of the expense?’. In 

the Gospel, in these cases, as in most uegative clauses, »} o is written as 
a part of the verb which it qualifies. 


Of the Collocation of Words. 

913. The normal order of the parts of a simple sentence Normal Ordor 
bt Hindi, is (1) subject, (2) predicate, (3) copula, as, H»}Sl XTPft 01 " ords ‘ 
‘man is a sinner;’ TTH %» llvm Das is 

" ,se * Hut in the passive construction of transitive verbs, 

H |e ease of the agent takes the first place, the subject 
•mminative or the accusative the second, and the predicate 

the last place; as, ‘he sent 

tor ropes.’ 




Deviations 914. Hindi, however, allows the greatest liberty of 

from Normal i * 

Order. deviating from this normal order, whether for the sake ot 

emphasis, or to meet the necessities of metre in poetry, 

and of rhythm even in prose. In general, a word is rendered 

emphatic in proportion as it is displaced from its normal 

position in the sentence; as, cRrft If 

c base-born ivomen desert their husbands. 5 This is the rule 
with such predicates as ’SRT* etc -; as > 

‘auspicious is this day; 5 f^JigT?; % curse to me! 5 . 

The predicate is also emphasized by placing it after the 
copula, last in the sentence; as, TpfTTT W t cl RTR 
fj? vftlfT, c abundant is your merit, and your sin little ; 5 ^ ? 
^ ^ * this is the lord of Brahma , Rudra , and 

Indra! Or the predicate, if emphatic, may take the first 
place in the sentence; as, 'f Wt *TPJ 3RT 

‘ those are powerful , who obey their parents ; 5 ^Tft 
RcTTMTRT eft ^ *fft % ‘ the trouble here is no man 

(but a bee, etc.)/ So, in participial tenses, the participle 
may for the sake of emphasis be separated from the auxiliary 
by several works. Thus, in the following, the participle 
is made strongly emphatic by placing it at the beginning 
of the sentence, while the auxiliary remains at the end ; 
eft *pr ^ ’Ttt 6 you had come indeed after deer. 5 

riace of Copula 915 . The copula receives the greatest emphasis when 
placed in the beginning of a sentence; as, % c!T 
< it is indeed good. 5 This is especially common, to heighten 
the effect of a following adversative clause; as, % eft 
ifT ‘be is indeed poor, but wise ; 5 f eft ■^R ^ 

in: r. . ft ff *%> ‘ fbey are indeed well but . . . 

are in much anxiety. 5 

Place of the 916. The object of a transitive verb regularly immediately 
precedes it: as, 1*? WfCrTT f, ‘he is Seating me;’ 
but is emphasized when first in the sentence; thus, 

Wt % %% WtHJJT, ‘ this unconquerable one, how shall I 

<K 





conquer?\ A less emphatic position is the last; as, 

‘ he who marries her, will kill me' 
The verb itself, whether transitive or intransitive, is emphatic 
in the first place; thus, *rfr tftff ‘ shall I kill 
thee?’ anil also in the following ; ^ WT ®lf¥, ‘why do 

you not give it ? \ 

«• If a verb have an indirect object, this regularly 
immediately precedes the direct object; as, 7TR 

^f!T , £ I give you this book.’ But words denoting 
the motive or object of an action, are regularly placed 
immediately before the verb ; as, sff f?? cfit 
‘ he came to save us.’ But' for emjdiasis it may follow the 
verb. Thus, ^ | Wf ^ ^ ‘ to afflict the 

people, this demon has come.’ 


917. In contrasted clauses, the emphatic words may be Order in Con- 
placed, the one at the beginning of the first clause, the other, 
nt the end of the second; thus, f^JT 

‘ sorrow he endured, to us gave happiness 

$18. In intcriectional phrases, the following is an 9 rdcr . in Ex “ 

•ii J 1 7 ^ ” clumafcions. 

illustration of the common order ; f ‘ praise 

lln to God !\ But the copula may sometimes be omitted, and 
the order inverted; thus, gwt ^ qft faWT? 

* Tulsi ! on such a sinner, again and again a curse.’ 

919. The vocative usually stands first in a sentence, but 
may come last for emphasis; as, % ^ q^JT f^R^TT 
‘what is this thou hast done, thou wicked woman ?\ 

920. When pronouns of different persons follow one Order of Pro- 
another in the same construction, the order is the reverse r,,nm> 

oi English; i.e., the first person always precedes the 2nd and 
*bc 3rd. Thus, f jt if RR THIT, ‘what fruit have you 
;uut 1 obtained! ’ % fR %% HWI, ‘ the 

guru s wife had sent us and you to get firewood.’ 
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Position of At- 921. Attributive adjuncts, whether adjectives, participles, 
tnbutives. ** - 

or genitives, regularly precede the nouns they quality. 

When they follow, they are to be taken predicatively, and 

are thus rendered emphatic. The chief exception to the 

statement is in the case of the genitive, which, in books 

written under the influence of Persian, often follows the 

substantive, in imitation of Persian idiom. 

Examples are, cff |, ‘that is a large town 

5^T3R ‘ this is my book^ ^ 

^T, 6 1 saw a dead lion there/ But reversing the order, 

these all become predicative adjuncts. Thus, 

‘that town is large ;* € this book is 

if TPR ftff ‘ I saw a lion dead there/ 

Thus in the following, the position of the genitive indicates 

it as predicative; ^ <9RT ‘it is 

my purpose to go away from the city/ 


922. Appositive adjuncts are regularly treated as attribu¬ 
tives, and precede the noun which they define; thus, 
qRj ‘Ram the son of Dasarath '^TPC* c the 

goldsmith Bhavdm / 

Position and 923. All adjuncts, whether attributive or predicative, 

Emi>i ' a “ 6 ' are rendered emphatic by separation from the noun 
which they qualify. 

Thus, fg^TflT 3iT ‘even Brahma 

will not have any power over you; ’ jt TT^IT *W 

‘in the Kali Yug, kings have arisen (who are) 

proud-,’ fTO ^T?r rfr | 1%T UT ^ ^ 

%, ‘in {his) hand indeed is bow and arrow, but on 
{his) head is placed a garland of forest flowers.’ 

Position of 924. Adverbial adjuncts, whether words or phrases, 

Adverbial Ad- . J . . _ .... ., . . , 

juncts. as, e.g., conjunctive participles with their adjuncts, 
regularly closely precede the word they qualify. They 
may even come between a verb and its object. In 
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accordance with, the general principle above noted, tliey 
become emphatic in proportion to their separation from 
the word. Or emphasis may be expressed by placing 
them after the word, or between the parts of the peri¬ 
phrastic tenses. 


Thus, nft’ST TINY, ‘come quickly!’; frnft*lT TfrTT 
c he was living in Kashi ; ’ f f f IT It f T ‘ he would 

every day say to me; ’ cjn 'gsigiy ‘ go and see.’ But 

"ith more or less emphasis, fr fir ij cTT, ‘ every 

he would say to me;’ HIT cfm,‘when will you 

come?’; SfifJT^r tfjji f> ‘her nature is sensitive, 

very; ‘don’t touch that charm;’ 

fa gi? % Ijij ^ff *n, ‘tell me why you hindered me/ 
So, for emphasis, the relative adverb may be transferred from 
the beginning to the end of a sentence, as often in the drama, 
Randlur aur Prem -Mohani ; thus, efitt; ^TTcT f*T% ^ it *T=f cf«R, 
as l° n g as any matter be not certain/ 

a * ^be emphatic particle, ft, is occasionally inserted in 
l be absolute future, before the terminations apr, ?ft, etc. It 
L bus appears to give emphasis to the action of the verb, rather 
than the futurition of the action. This idiom is especially 
frequent in the Shakuntala ; thus, eft 

C I will talk with her;' ^t ^T^fT eft "the 

King’s command we will certainly keep.’ 

With the conjunctive participle, ft is regularly added 
to the verbal stem, but, rarely, is attached to the termination; 
t,lus > ** eft WfT^T ^fT<n "supporting it, indeed, 

I was bringing it/ 


925. When the negative is used with compound verbs, Position of No- 
the emphasis of the negation properly falls upon that part of gative * 

Pie compound to which it is immediately prefixed; as, c.g., 
x if, " I am not able to write ; * hut, 
if, < I am not able to write/ The force of illustra- 
tloas * s indeed lessened wheu dissevered from the context, 
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but the following may be of some value: 

% eft 5^ wm, ttc ^ ‘ shri 

Krishn Chanel with his mouth indeed was unable to speak , 
but with eyes full of tears stood gazing/ Here the emphasis 
is on the speaking, but in the following it is the fact of ability 
on which the stress of denial falls: 5?^ ^ ^*1 

< my feet are twenty in all; now in the Kali Yug four out of 
the twenty are left, hence to walk I am unable/ Again, as 
appears from the context, with an emphasis on the pro¬ 
hibition: <J?? «! <sfT> ' do not 

allow your sister to come out; 5 but with a different 

emphasis, eft *T "STRl WRT ^IK ^ ^ 

he took up and carried U'sha to the palace, and did not let 

her return / 

a. Observe that when the passive conjugation is used in 
strong denials, the negative, in accordance with the above, is 
almost invariably placed immediately before the auxiliary. 
Examples are very numerous ; thus, *flW 

siTcftj c to describe the beauty of that time is 
impossible; 5 ^ ^ift ^TH, 'for me to walk is 

impossible/ 

h. The parts of a compound verb may be separated, for 
the sake of emphasis, not only by the negative, but also by 
one or more other words, as in the following : ?ft *ft TplT 
*T3rr ‘ 1 am, indeed, become exactly so/ 

926. Of conjunctions it is to be observed, that must 
always immediately follow the word which it emphasizes. 
Thus, 5iTT ^ 'one son of mine was also 

reading; 5 i.e., of mine, as well as of some other person; 
but, $tt ^WT WT, ‘ one son , also, of mine, was 

reading; 5 or with yet a different sense, ?RT ^ 

^T, *on son of mine was reading , also/ eft, as a particle 
of emphasis, regularly follows the word which it emphasizes; 
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a$, eft c I indeed, will surely come/ But as 

a n illative particle it commonly takes the first place in the 
sentence; as, *ft ^RTq qfiT eft f *T wWlfR ‘ if 

your honour will give permission, then I will go and see my 
birth-place/ 

«. ^ (^, ^ft, ‘and/ fqi, ‘that/ TTCig, TO 
6 hut; 6 yet/ cfT, WfcTT, or ‘or/ must occupy the 
first place in the sentence they introduce, or immediately 
precede the phrase they annex, or ‘ if/ ^T^lfq? 

rTqjfq, etc., c although, 5 regularly take the first place in 
tbe sentence; but emphatic words may precede them. 

Th W, jjf *ff ^ITq *ft eft ^ eft TTT ft 

c this man— even if he come, then ot what use can he her ff 

XTsrr ^srfq qjrct ft \tttr t cmfa fwt *t<rc ^ft, 

‘that Jldjd, although very wealthy indeed, yet never gives 
any thing to any one whatever/ 

927. As to the arrangement of the various members Arrangement 

° m . hi Compound 

ot a compound sentence, the following points are to be Sentences. 

observed:_ 

(1) Final substantive clauses introduced by fqi, ‘ that, and 
causal sentences introduced by qsfffqh * because/ can never 
sta nd first, as sometimes in English. Thus, ^Tl^T 

^ fi* ^q % ‘ I have come that I may have an 

interview with you;' srg* ii TfT ^rfT ^Ttf% 

XT5?T ft 3R^}> ‘ lt is impossible for 

i°r me to remain in this age, because Shudras , becoming 
kbigs, will exercise more injustice over me/ 

But final and causal sentences introduced by the relative 
pronoun, may emphatically precede the principal clause. 

Thus > g* wr w* ^fr fm i* ^ fra, ‘contrive 
SUc ‘h a plan that your birth may prove fruitful (of good)/ 

Adjective clauses introduced by the relative sft, 
re gularly precede the correlative clause; but the relative, 
wheu emphatic, may be placed last. Thus, gf ^ m I 
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‘ tliat spiritual guide is of use who is able to 
remove sorrow;’ ^ f^T!T*T ’SJT, 

‘ he sat in that flower-chariot which had come from Lanka.' 
Or it may be the correlative clause which is emphasized by 
the reversed position ; as in the following; 'Stt cRT 
*TfT ft’TT ^ Wt WHT 

^jyqj ‘ very hard must be the heart of that saint who has 
given such a difficult task to such a fair maiden.’ 

928. Adverbial clauses, denoting place, time, manner, or 
the condition of an action, usually precede the principal 
clause which they follow. But when there is emphasis upon 
the principal sentence it will precede the subordinate clause. 

a. It is to be especially observed that a conditional clause 
cannot follow the principal clause as freely as in English. 
The learner should be especially careful in translating such 
English phrases, as, ‘he will go if you will,’ to avoid the 
English order, as in most cases the Hindi will then be 
obscure. The conditional clause in Hindi very rarely and 
exceptionally takes the second place in a compound sentence. 

h. Examples of the emphatic position of the principal 
before the adverbial clause are as follows: f'fl % rft ^1? rRft 
TfprfT -zn 5R fras ^ % . • • ?P* W ‘'ve indeed 
knew this, at that very time when Shri Krishn Chand pro¬ 
tected Brqf;’ T2JTT TP* SfHT 

Wft TBS fall, ‘one should escort (on their way) 

those who arc dear, until they meet a body of water. 


.Arrangement 929. It is important to remark that in poetry, all rules 
and principles touching the position of words and sentences, 
give way to the exigencies of the verse. Thus even the order 
of the parts of compound words is reversed; as, e.g., in 
for ‘destroyer of Mayan] to rhyme with 

in the previous line. Words denoting plurality (§ 1(54) 
may precede the noun they modify ; as, ^fig ^T«J , ‘ they 
utter abusive words.’ Even the postpositions may precede 










the noun; as, WTU fwft for jj, ‘in the Triple 

junction.’ And an attributive may follow its noun, even at a 
long distance; as, T'J : ‘who has 

made this ocean of life as sand.’ And a conditional con¬ 
junction may appear in the end of the sentence to which 
it belongs; as, <f=T *TRI=fi ^fq, ‘ although thy 

arrows could dry up ten million oceans.’ And the parts 
°t compound verbs are separated and inverted cpiite at the 
pleasure of the poet, as illustrated in § 568. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


PROSODY. 

of 930. The Hindi system of prosody, in its fundamental 
principles, is substantially identical with that of the 
Sanskrit. In no modern language, probably, has prosody 
been so elaborately developed as in Hindi. Indeed, 
prose Hindi until recently has been quite exceptional, 
and almost owes its existence to the stimulus of a foreign 
government, or the labours of missionaries, who, as 
might be expected, are for the most part unable to write 
a foreign language except in prose. Native writers, left 
to themselves, have almost without exception written in 
verse, and their labours have resulted in a system of 
versification which for inexhaustible variety, as well as 
for its intrinsic beauty, is probably unsurpassed. 


Rem. A general understanding of the principles of Prosody is a pre¬ 
requisite absolutely necessary to the understanding and interpretation of 

Hindi poetry. Without this, the student will often he left to untei ai 
conjecture ; nor, again, can any person, without an understanding of ttg 
topic, even read properly the simplest Hindi verse. H.s enunciation 
public, is sure to be chiefly a matter of amusement to the names who y 

lienr him. 


931. Hindi prosody knows nothing of metre deter¬ 
mined, as in English verse, by the accent. Missionaries, 
have indeed produced many hymns, m accentuated vcr&c, 
after the manner of English metres; but verse of this 
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and is entirely a foreign importation, nor is there any 
reason to believe that the natives of India will ever be 
led to exchange their own admirable system for the com¬ 
paratively harsh and inflexible system of English versi¬ 
fication, which the exigency of the occasion has called 
into an existence which is likely to prove but temporary. 

S32. All Hindi' verse is regulated, like that of classic 
Greek and Latin, by a regard to the quantity of the 
syllables, as long or short. In Hindi poetry, however, 
nnlike that of ancient Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, rhyme 
(§3i) fs almost universally employed ; and usage demands 
that rhyming lines shall always correspond, not in one 
only, but at least in the two last syllables. 

A 7- ./!. It should be remembered, however, in order to 
Hie correct interpretation of this rule, that the vowel «, 
inherent in all consonants, which in prose is often silent 
'tt r lien medial, and always silent when final, in poetry is 
always counted and commonly pronounced. Thus, e.g., 
although in prose a monosyllable (bat), in poetry is 
reckoned a dissyllable, bat a* 


^33. Quantity is either long or sfftr) or short (stbt 
0r A long syllable is denoted in Hindi prosodial 

notation by the mark &, and a short syllable by the 
mark \, which signs are thus respectively equivalent to 
the English marks - and Quantity is determined by 
the following rules. 

Rule I. The vowels w, ^ and are sbrt, Rules for 
llu, l the remaining vowels, wr, f, ST, xt, wt and ^t, are Qua ‘ Ult> 
° n (h by nature. 

* Vid. $'14(f). 
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a. It is important to observe that although TJ originally 
denoted a long diphthongal sound only, it has come to 
represent also, in Hindi, as in Prakrit, a short sound, e,* hu 
which reason, in Hindi poetry, TJ is sometimes treated as a 
short vowel. 

b. The principle which regulates the quantity of ^ seems 

to be as follows. Whenever if represents an original radical, 
as, e.g., in a noun like or in a gunated causal base, 

like in %^T, from fcRTnT ; or has resulted from the 
combination of two formerly concurrent letters, as in ^ for 
qiT?;, from SRyff, or vfrf for vfRff; in such cases If is 
invariably long. But in words where tr represents a primitive 
short vowel, a or i, as, e.g., in wff for fsrff, f° r 

it is usually, though not invariably, counted pro- 

sodially short. A good illustration is found in the following 

half Doha from the Rdmayan ; itfi? 3 

Bff • This line can only be scanned in accordance 

with the above principle, by counting Tf in §}ff, and 

, as short, and the remaining e’s as long. Otherwise 

we sliali have 27 instants, instead of 24, as required tor 
each line of a Doha. But in the following Arddha Chaupdi, 

is short in ijff, and long in flff : 

This Prakritic short, or ‘common,’ If appears chiefly 
in the oblique forms of the various pronouns, and as a uinon- 
vowel before verbal terminations; as, 
etc., etc.f 

935. Eule II. A short vowel before two consonants 
in the same word becomes long by position. Thus, m 
•afw and a in the first and second syllables of TRP3, are 
long by position. 


* § 3, b. 

t Compare the remarks in § 3, b-d, on the short e heard in certain col- 
loquiaJ dialects. 
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hxc. 1. A short vowel before the plural termination ^ 
or and sometimes before and as in 
and s^p*, remains short. 



Exc. 3, A. short vowel before a conjunct consonant of 
which the second element is as, e.g., a in may 

be counted either long or short. 


, R ( ’ m - In Sanskrit prosody, a final short vowel was also lengthened 
before a conjunct consonant initial in a following word. But Hindi poets 
commonly neglect this.* 

®36. Rule III. A short vowel before Anusvdr or 
Visary followed by a consonant, is long by position. 
Thus the short voAvels in «g:w, are all long by 

position. So also Anusvdr in the end of a line lengthens 
a preceding short vowel ; as in viiTRRi. 

• Eve. But when Anusvdr stands, as is very often the case, 
tor Anundsik,* a preceding short vowel remains short. 
Thus ’ e -£-> »> , Anusvdr stands for Anundsik ; 

and therefore the vowels %, and retain their natural 
short quantity. 


937. The unit of metrical quantity is called *rnr The Metrical 
mdtra, ‘ an instant.’ A mdtra denotes the length of 1 mt ' 
time occupied in the utterance of a short vowel, as % y;, 
or ^ 3 . All long vowels and diphthongs are regarded as 
consisting of two mdtras. This must he carefully borne 
in mind, in order to understand the prosodial measure¬ 
ment of verse. 

Thus the words cpj, <nq, rTq*=ft, contain, respectively, 2, 3, 
and 5 .mdtras, as follows; rjq, ' — j- —' == 2 ; Tnq, -f- w = 3. 

H-1— =5. Similarly the line, gjpi g&Yq ^ 

”^1^ ’ contains 13 mdtras. 




* § 17 . 
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Rem. For W^TT» also occul ’ s some nftt ^ ve works'. 1S aUo 

used in the same sense. 

938. The laws of Hindi prosody allow a great degree 
of liberty in respect of orthography, and even of gram¬ 
matical construction. The following principles regulate 
prosodial license. 

(1) A long may he written for a short vowel, and 
vice versa. 

This rule most commonly operates in final letters, es¬ 
pecially at the end of lines, either for the sake ot rhyme, 
or to fill out the total quantity of the line; as in 
f or (to rhyme with WT«IT); ( to rhyme " !t ^ 

and (to fill out quantities) for 

for fVT; ^ for etc., etc. 

b. But medial and initial radical vowels also are sometimes 
shortened, even in the middle of a line; as, e.g., in 
for T1WT for Wiftre, for ^ for 

=ft| jft, for WRff, for etc., etc. 

O' 

(2) Anusvdr is inserted or omitted for the sake of 

rhyme; as in *PCTCr, to rhyme with and mi ; 

and <*TSt (for ?ft), to rhyme with m®. 

(3) Diphthongs, medial and final, are resolved mto 

their component vowels ; as, for ; WtX, 

fatsre;, tSTX, f°r **f, and for 

etc., etc. The latter vowel is then very often prolonged ; 
as, e.g., in WC*, for and rfr; and sometimes 

the former vowel is lengthened: as in the following, 
where is written for , to rhyme with , 

M ** TwrM <\i *i W • More rarely both 
are lengthened; as in for to rhyme with ^3T1^, 

thus, ftn *pir ft J Xft 


V « 
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(4] Occasionally a vowel of one organ is exchanged 
for one of another ; as in for in the following : 

^Tff . 


(5) A syllable, most commonly y, is often added to 
fill out a line and make a rhyme; as in wly, qn^rnf, for 

and 

(6) A consonant is sometimes doubled, to lengthen 

a preceding vowel; as in ^ff|, ^qgff, 

for , etc. 

(7) For the same reason Anusvar is often inserted, as 
m th*e following line from Chand, given by Beames: 

stiff uvrrrt where all the Anusvars but the 
third are metri gratia . 

ftem. It is to be remembered, however, that in many of the above 
cases the variations represent archaic forms of the words in question, 
chosen metri gratid. 

(8) The rules of agreement are often neglected, so 
that the masculine is used for the feminine, tho singular 
for the plural, and vice versa ,, to meet the exigencies of 
tbc rhyme. Thus, we have fait for fa*n, *CRT for 

for etc., etc* 

939. Pause (fdyfU) is of two kinds, sentential and Metrical Puu,,' 
harmonic. Tho sentential pause occurs at tlie end of 
correspondent lines, and is marked by the signs, i, half- 
I’xm, and ii, full-pause. The harmonic pause or cwsura 
levies in different metres, and is marked by no sign. 


®40. The simple feet used iu Hindi verse are of three Varieties 
hinds, viz., monosyllabic, dissyllabic, and trisyllabic. 


of 


* Vid. § 875. 
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Occasionally, compound polysyllabic feet are also em¬ 
ployed. Each class of feet contains several varieties, as 


indicated below.* 






Name. Abbrev . 

Symbol . 

In English. 

g 

I 1 ' 



4 

Long, - 

| 

(2. 



1 

Short, w 

6 

rl. 




Spondee, - 

3 

2. 



>sl 

Trochee, — s -' 

1* 

3. 



\s 

Iambus, w — 

s 

.4. 



11 

Periambus, w 


(1. 

333irrr 



Molussus, - 


2. 



111 

Tribrach, ^ N -" w 

c5 

3. 



411 

Dactyl, 

3 

4. 



144 

Bacchic, - - 

* 

5. 



I4l 

Amphibrach, ^ ^ 

£ 

6. 

T’mt 

X 

414 

Cretic, — ^ — 


hr 

/• 



114 

Anapest, w w — 


.8. 

thug 

ft 

«l 

Antibacchic, - 


18. TT^TTTf rT •iil ^ ’ 

a. The longus is in Hindi named guru, ‘heavy, 5 (also 
called hdru,) and the brevis, laghu, ‘ light,’ (also called mcru.) 
h. The eight varieties of trisyllabic feet are often col¬ 


lectively termed ifQ g m h P ar excellence. 


941. It is important to note that in Hindi works on 

prosody, the symbolic letters arc always used to denote the 
feet. Thus would denote the three feet, , viJPJTj 

vpiirr; etc *’ ctc ' 

942. Polysyllabic feet are chiefly used in Jdh 
Chhand.% They are formed by various combinations of 
the above three kinds ; and have no specific names. 

I„ the following pages It has been thought wise ordinarily to employ 
the Hindi names and symbols for the various feet, as until the student 
is familiar with them, he will be quite unable to read intelligent y tie 
simplest page of any native work on tills important subject, t V id, § 
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943. Hindi verse is of two classes; viz., ^ Verse classified 

Vritt Chhand , and wrfff Jdti Chhand. 


944. I. That is called Vritt Chhand which is regulated 
by the number of syllables (^yijr) in each charan or 
metrical line. It is therefore also called Varan 

Chhand. 


II. That is called Jdti Chhand which is measured by 
the number of matras or metrical instants in each line. 

I. Of Vritt Chhand. 

945. In Vritt Chhand each verse consists of four yJrders^ of ^ 
metrical lines ( charan or pad). Vritt Chhand is further 

distinguished as of three Orders, viz., (1) sania, 

‘even;’ (2) arddhasama , ‘ half -even ;’ (3) 

vishama , 1 uneven. 5 These are distinguished as follows: 

(1) In Santa Vritt each charan has an equal number 
°f syllables. 

(2) In Arddhasama Vritt the first and third charans 
have an equal number of syllables, and also the second 
and fourth. 

(3) In Vishama Vritt each charan has a different 
number of sj’llables. 

Hem. Although Vritt Chhand is measured by the number of syllables 
in each charan , yet in most metres of this class these syllables are not 
taken indifferently, hut in each variety are regulated by a certain sequence 
offeety as in Latin and Greek verse. 

946. Native prosodians divide verse of the 1st Order fienara of 
(Sama Vritt) of the First Class into twenty -six •Gemma, 
according to the number of syllables iu each of the four 
c harans. Each of these genera has its own specific name, 

as given below. 
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Thus a verse of this class having three syllables in each 
charan, would belong to the 3rd Genus, named m M«dhy« 
one of fifteen syllables, to the 15tli Genus, named ^ 
Atisharkari , etc., etc. 


"Examples of 
Hama Vfitt 
Mcfcreu. 


947. Under each of the above genera, again, are con¬ 
tained as many Specie* as combinations of long and 
short syllables are possible with any given number oi 

syllables. 

Thus the 2nd Genus comprehends four species, as o ows : 

(1) —; (2) - -; (3) - - ; (4) - -; and 

comprehends eight possible spcc.es, viz.,, (1) ’ . 

( 3 )--; ( 4 ) - 5 ( 5 )—; ( 6 ) —5 ^ 

( 8 ) - ~ • 

Rem It is plain that in metres of a large number of syllables, t ic 
Rem. it is piain Native prosodians 

number of possible combinations must be-rygr^ ^ under ^ 

give ingenious rules lor J the prarttr (udiM), or, the 

genus, the place of any specified } f i,e metre of any required 

these things. 

948 . All Barm Vritt motes containing more than 
twenty-six syllables, ore classified under n 2/th Genus 
named ^ Vandal', which is fancifully said to com- 

prehend 999 varieties. 

949. Finally, it should bo observed that in Sam 
metres the 2nd charan must rhyme noth the 1st, and 
the 4th with the 3rd. 

950. The following are examples of the most common 
metres under each genus. As the 3rd and 4th charan » 
are exactly like the 1st and 2nd, the first two chara,,r 
only, for lack of space, have been given in the examples 

after Genus V. 
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WW ^ Vritt Chi mud, or ^ Varan 
Chhand. 


Order I. Sama Vritt. 

& 

Genus I. 


Species. Feet in each 

Examples . 



charan. 



l\ 


% n % n it ii ii 



Genus II. mai^n. 





^TIT II HIT 11 II itt II 




fll II f^RT II 11 II *rtj u 

M VS 

i it 

*ri 


tit n wr ii lit ii lit ii 


1*T 


tfl II ifl II 1T1 II 1T1II 



Genus III. ivn. 


sTFsft (lT<t) 

1 

% RTTlt II ft Hit II H ^TrTT 

n'iniT n 


1 

1T1 

ii iti ii mi 

II fill l| 



VTff 

II ^ITlf II f^T 

ii ifr a 

Ysft 

1 

wit 

II IfTlt || wt 

ii ii it ii 



1*?T1 

ii mi ii uftf 

ii ifi* ii 

l*ft or fun 

T 

I fl<t 

ii wit ii it ffit II ft fw II 


i 

ifit 

II ITlt ii Y*nft 

ii Tift n 


1 

*rnr*T 

II 1T11T II fllSf 

ii firi ii 



Genus IY. ufasT. 


^i*JT or 

^nr | n^rnYf ii it ityt ii iftz# iititm%i 


*W ITfll it II 3iTf«fl it II «Tfl lit l> I'll ft 1! 



TJR 

11 it ITR H 1 WTflffll 1 ^iff U 


#• 
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Species. 

$*rrfw 

TT*f 


Feet in each 
char an. 


Examples. 

5R HUT II ^ETHR^n !|STWtf%^ll *? *rrf|^ii 
URT mft II *JT§ *IT#f I! rlfa UST* II Vlf^r || 
*r*r **fr rrfw ii w ii zx ii fair uui ii 
Yjift- or utt: ut*t <frr: ii *jfw *ftr 11 htt ii h^k ii 

a|fa f ^ Ufa II ^ II wffa II X^X\X !l 


or 

f^xor 

s* 

fsRTCr STW 

tWf *RR 

Ufa* cf^far 


Genus Y. uufauT. 

urfai ii xxm snRT*ft 11 srr*ft <fr *n*ft 11 

fl'G nr f fal ii 

^jfa ur?fa ii ifasruff ii *rff ii 
cjff II 

rffT^ t;uT ii ^tT ufat*rr n n 

uium mCt II 

^re 5 RIrf ii ?re *W<T Ii ^Tff ?Rff II 

^ft’sr '^giff ii 

wn W*Vt I! f^sTral II aWTUt II 
g#t u^Tfr a 

* 1 ^ «[^T II ^W*i*!T II fl'^PfauT II 

U 

eft ?uu hkV ii ttc fu?rrG 11 vrn ii 
ftfft f^nft ii 

Genus VI. *TRnft 


ffaTTW 

*?* 

wf ^ «ft <ft ii ttvt #r<ft n 



mi X flFlrt ? 

ii ’susft wiam % ii 



Wi ttyt ^ 

11 gjtVIT ^ B 

\t <N 





char an. 


H wto fw^Tit ii 


^rfiwfwT 

ww 

WiTWWWT 

ww 

WTwit 

ww 

fiwtfT 

TO 

fiww 

ww 

TtfWen 

WW 

wwwfw 

WW 


WWW 

v» 

WWW 

WWWfH 

WWW 

iti^w 

WWW 

fwrofwm www 

wwifwwrr 

TOW 

wTwrfiwT 

TWW 

fWWT^T 

WTO 

WWTWfW 

WWW 


iwww 

wwww 

TOT 

wwww 

wwt 

wwww 

fwfwrtwT 

wwww 

fwwwfT 

wwww 

WTTO 

WTOW 

WTUTWW 

wwww 

WWTftjWi 

STOW 

WflWT 

TOWW 


WTO fifT<t 
WTWW W itit 
Wiit TTrT WTW 
WTWWt WTW % 
WW % WTOT 
Wff WT^t 
^rrt ww wit 


ii wtw wfw writ ii 

I! WWt WW WTW II 
II W 1 WTW % II 
II WW Wi STTOT II 
ii wti ^wfw writ ii 
ii w% w fit ii 


Genus YII. wftujwi. 

wrwt ^n^rr fiw % «wTit writ fww % 11 
ww www fwwt ii wfi www twit n 
WTO I ^wr ii 35ft w wwt ww 11 

WifT wfw fifTit II wft WW fwWTit II 

wrrw wrw wnr it 11 *rrw wrw wtw it 11 
wfar $fw wfwfT 11 titw wtw 11 
ww it wisfrw ft 0 ww ^t wt; wit ti 
WTWT iw ww w I) lN[T Wft ww I 11 

Genus YIIl. wiwh^. 

t^*t wnww fwirit 11 frit f wrw fifrit 11 
writ writ wjnt 11 ^^t fit wg ttI; n 
WTO WTO wi 11 Tf w w ww 5 ii ii 
’ wrww fwt it wnit 11 wtww wtwt it writ 11 
wtww writ w wt 11 wnww f fwWTlt II 
wit ww wtwit ft 11 mi fifw wTwit ft 11 
itf?r wit www w 11 wfwr wiit it ww % 11 
TO itfi wrfwt ii wit gfwwt Trfwli \\ 
wtw f ¥ itfi wiw 11 wiw fiit fwwTW 11 








Genus IX. effort. 


Species. Feet in each Examples, 

charan. 

fftsn; 3H515! ug % ftre 11 Tit tw *rr®r II 
TrfTTT^’tj ^fi sfiTt «JTT ^Ift II %Gl fNt ^TPlt TRft II 

^XJ»n^t TTRt TH^T ^TRl Tt WTTt II 

?aT*ft ^rr^t srrit Tt utt! ii 

?nrtfT^ *r*re ^Tt rf ff^*i 11 

^ ^HTtitGreti ii 


Genus X. trfli. 


*tTT 

wrsrcr 

nf 5 ! ^ »T^t ii 
^ n^ft ^nit i« Mi ^Tsft ii 

?i^tT»n 

IT^si 

\JT^ Ml 1$ *ITVTT II 

flff 1g ^HuTT II 

l«t 


^■’it t^*t ^TC^rfrT ii 

ifrit itt tt *wt ii 


Genus XI. Gtet.- 


Trwnt 

wum 


^Rt gGf n 

?frqt Ttut TtW GMt G^ft II 
^ + *ro ^rtvn ^t ^n*ft ttvjt *rNt ^nut 11 

irt srr^t Sift ’iTft nit 11 
t^t^ ufa? ^r* Trf«rarr wat n 
^TiJT ^IFTfT , sr«t ^*t ^^t II 
?nra*IST TT^ GTfTTt ^ fltfT ^STTt II 

*n«tt fi^TTt m ttt! ii 













mi$r#y 



».] 

i^/ -* 


PROSODY. 

Species. 

Feet m each 
char an. 

Examples. 

^rosrr 


<j5R 3 3f% ^i% 3 ^ 3*7 
33J 33733 3ft 3733*7 

^7331 

vwro 

31133 3T3 f3f73 f3fT<7 
^33 373 fi^rrfx: gurnet 
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Genus XII. 33cft 


33333737 

^^HRT 

3737 37$ 3i33 f3f 737 3737 

II 



^<fr r 33 3f<i ^cfr 37 ft 

II 

3*733 

3333 

^3^3 7733 77373 33 

II 



3133^ f33i^ 3f7f33 

II 

TO 

3333 

333 331 ? 3ii3 373*7 nwt 

II 



3?37 333 373 317K 337 

II 

f333^7 

3333 

f33 3ft33337 3333[7 

II 



T?t3 3*1 333 3 Wt 3^7 

II 

333 3373 

83 

337 313 ^3*7 3% 373 3T3t II 


• 

3% 3tT 3Wt 33l3t 3f73> 

II 

3*7^3i 

83 

313 ^37^f3 3133 

II 



3733 37 33 ^3 133733 

II 

$37337 

83 

WfO 7137 373 313*7 3pft 37 T; II 



3137 3<7 '373 373*7 3^7 3[73 II 


Genus XIII. 3rfH3337. 

* 


333 337 33 w 

<7T73i *7 33 H 

HU 3it3 33 3*3 f 37<I II 
13 373 «nff 3 f 33 33737 u 


^13 


33333 



560 

Species. 

YYTYcfY 

YYYTfWt 

YTYT 

YrwfYcn 

tl^TT 

YYafYSTYi 

Y^%*§T 

YYTTY^ft 

^TW<fV 

» 

^wr 


Feet in each 
char an. 

c[*re*TJT 

Genus XIY. ^y*Y. 

YYTYYTY TTY^T Ylf? YiTTW WltWl- II 

5R YYYY YYT YTYY wftft II 

aprara* «fia fag gw yt ytyyi ^ a 

Hfw Yfa Hfw. faY ^TY Yff YT<\ II 
riYYYYY HTY*Y Wt YiWY ITU YYY YYTt TY II 
^§Y yyY yyy yty yyY yyY ft ii 

Genus XY. Yrfaspfift. 

*nc*nrY ^ft iytyY ytyY y*§Y y y ytyY h 
srNY srNY f*n ft ttyt yitY ^prniY n 
wsyy tyyty TYTYfa ^sr fir ?iwr n 
xm wifa Yff *rgg$Y % yw 11 
myyyy yit;$? yy fY?T<Y yty *KY faYT<Y ii 

gY¥ ?m attG YTY Ytft faYTft II 

Genus XYI. Yfs. 


PROSODY. 

Examples. 

y>hY y^ty yyy faYTCYY 

|yiY Y YTYY YT YTt fYYTTYV 
YY YTt Hfi YTrYYT 
YIY ft YifT YiT3?»r Yft 
^?Yt Y. YTY YYTt YY Y T 
WTff efr?Y aY YYYlt; YY Y T 



WYf? %Y ifrff YiTY YTY YH ^ YYSTfa II 
YTY3I YHfY YYW YY TTY % fYYTfY II 





PROSODY. 581 

Species . Feet in each Examples, 

char an. 

Wt arat fist Wt ^sft ajff fawft || 
Tfr Tfr Tit Wt t aisrr a?*ft ^ II 
Yiftraft <^ra fwft arnre fu^Tfa; ^th arraft » 

*W?T art ^5? TJTf^ SfTsft || 


Genus XYII. wts. 


fireft suriisw'T 
ai^TsfitflT waniriaiar 
*ft?aj a^a^RR 

ffwt aRa^sR 


aRft «*RT aitfqqiT W? ^SR II 

qrff qsT?r wtf% ^q aim qn^t ii 

WT Wl’w YfTH f^T TTift BfifT q>T fsRlft II 
WRqiaurf aftaffr qrftaft quiff II 
qqnft tftft *qft *§nf% qf| to f n 
fqarnft =bt*? qft sr aft anf% ^q str %» 
qiTY asq ajrtaft ^taiTTO anaR 'jftftR || 
71513? Rq aft qff affT^t TOTO ar|fa;ft II 


Genus XYIIL ^fq. 

<2 


a?q<t aRSRaaa; q<R %qm RT3i arnaq qiai at m arR § « 
afrfqsRT *q aR ufTfcl q^RT aj^ TO % || 
RPCR aRTTTT ^uR at fqfTaft ga;Taft qa;Tt lift || 
^Yl? «R arqa? ataft aa^T qff aiWTt qft II 
aisftaT aiaaaaarea? aril %qT a;r*jT an*re qnwt RTqq taft tfr n 
^at rtj| grtvn ^aru aq5tgiaTTaft «\t ii 

Genus XIX. Rfqujfq. 

Rut^fqqilfipq aRSRqqar aqaft aft qu^T qqrraR qjfV ^TVT 

^ft^raitll 

YIYT %aR $*R W* Rqft q 
3T Wt II 


3G 











Species. Feet in each Examples, 

char an. 

sfiwf^rsrff wth htow 
hh -Oh ii 

5R WfaUT Hf*s? HT- 

^}rT HtcT II 

Genus XX. nfu. 

mRHTHHH l?H ^TTUf mSHTHH HT^I H^T TH tl 

TW ^fl?t ^1H i;U HTTH Hflfi HHl UU II 

Genus XXI. wfu. 

mHmreH ^ mft^T 

flmft ii 

mn % <T h m% HifH IHTTt h 

' Cv 

ii 

Genus XXII. ^grfa. 

*rf^r hhhhhhhh sm^i nfa ^HR* Htarar fHRH 

^STIH H^t II 

ftw hhr<t tfr wth hr i^Rtt 
hth ’srs* ii 

f^t HHcRHHHH ofT Ift *ft H wrt HR ^Rt HH 'HfH 

ii 

ml Ht H HTfl HI wt HiTH HK 
HH flH^Tt II 

Genus XXIII. fHufH. 

^TfHm ^H^HTH^HH tWHH *P H HUIH ’UfW H 

H HIHl T& II 



950.] 


H 

PROSODY. 



Species, Feet in each 
char an. 


*n«r<Tt + *r»r 


Examples, 

H5frr srrer ^rf% *Ji*f wt 
lift ii 

^rri^i xrfx qnct suq *ftf q 
a qrc rfr iY II 


^X’T ■’Ct^irr «Tn?q} 7^ 
HT5R || 

^rf^ffT qsxir ^t iro qnq qj«j ^ 

^qTq «rq ^ u 

Tiw *ifV' *rq c^ qjf^j 

gqnx *r % ii 


Genus XXIY. or 

fTfMn <=S TO? *Tf qirT ^ HT^TcT X* *f% ft 
or ^I5f || 

^g^Tq?r ft wg qisfi qrf% ^ 
f3*XTO ^ II 

Genus XXY. qifqfff^ or qjfH?rt?r. 

yt* ^f + ^r 5*«i % vr imw ’smw q T ^ st ^ 

fspam x> II 

**** 'it *r ^f«T fqTqq *ro ^ wre 
^YTqrl II 

** + X fqg qqin rRT*T ^ fqg ^ 

fafa *rnra qrrff ii 

f^ qhf HqiTH <lff f^tfflf W *ift ^ 

vfx fwrgY ii 
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<SL 

[§§ 950, 951. 

Species, Feet in each Fxamples. 

charan. 

Genus XXYI. ^?Ffh- 

*=sr+*rar ^stY *TfY 

^Tc?U I! 

^=r %fr ^fifr srwfafa frit ^uur 

1*1 YT«R II 

f^TU «=*r + gp5T WWW ^T5If UTU Uf T W UTUU ft WlfU 

U^T 3lfri 3J<T II 

*nwF jTtt ^tru crn^fi fu ^ 

g**Y f^^TT! II 

Genus XXYII. 

?rfl^lT 8(YT) + YY ^[T 35Yf 'YyY YWY •I'fY Y^fY 

ni W Y<Y Wt II 
w f^fr »uft <t% Tft Yft *auY iuY 
gwr f?[fY gR <piY y^Y ii 

uu + qg y ’TO YT*J ft YTfi ^ 

qftTV *ftf^ ^Tflt^<Y fawr % 

*n*nrt ^tu ^fY 

% a 

If^tr f urf^l YTfati 

5rYt f%%Y fin# *KY fin*£* yt*rY 

tt*? gj ft hh fr t ii 

<X <K ^ 

951. The following, among other metres of this 
Genus, are classified in the j Pingaladanha as 3ifWY fl&- 
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lias 31 syllables, but the feet are left 
optional. The pause falls upon the 8th, 16th, and 24th sylla¬ 
bles. The last two or three syllables of each line must rhyme. 

eft wm ^ft wfa w I 33? <ft ww wti 

^fs ^ II 

<ft ^tsprro wws? ^rhewt 3 r a 3i^t 

3|ft ^Trf 3nf^ II 

has 32 syllables, with pause at the 
8th, IGth, and 24th syllables. The feet are optional. 

*TWI% 3! W % W % W 

3^ ’SIR Tift TTfl II 

W Hi 31ft fR TTT Tift wl HTfT 5ft 3Tft WfRti 

Vft ITT 3Tfft Tffl II 

Class I. Order II. ^3? Arddhasama Vritt. 

c * 

952. No division of this Order into genera and species AnUhasan 
is practicable. As in Sama Vritt metres, the 1st char an Examples, 
rhymes with the 2nd, and the 3rd with the 4th. In 
the following examples, only the 1st and 2nd charans 
are given; the 3rd and 4th charans contain, respectively, 
the same feet as the 1st and 2nd. 

gfnnrRT 

Scheme { lst an(l 3rd cliara W> ’WRR- 
[ 2nd and 4th „ 

faff faff T*| 3iff W II fafa TTCTC II 





v9 

_ , f 1st and 3rd charans, 

Scheme. J , . . , 

[ 2nd and 4th „ ^S|3r?pi. 

^gv> -?ng ti sra ^ ffw» n 

„ , f 1st and 3rd charans, *Rf*rsT. 

Scheme. t , , . , 

[ 2nd and 4th „ ^>T^- 

ftpnft cffi *PTt 1 II «fl ^ | II 

1 st and 3rd charans, . 

2nd and 1th „ W«THT- 

^si <*t ^fsjHT *rfi rtti i! 11 

ffcT W$- 

J 1st and 3rd charans, '«j *151^1. 

Scheme. [ 2nd and 4th ?j «f^ 3 i. 

^■*1^ qfif 1 *1 t£31K TTf^T Wt II ^3 II 


Scheme 


>{ 


Class I.: Older III. fmm ^ Vishama Vritt. 

w 


Vishama Yritt 953. In this Order, each of the four charans is formed 
Examples. 011 a se parate scheme. Like Order II., it admits of no 
subdivision into genera and species. The following are 
examples of the more common metres. 


1st ch. 

2nd „ g* + SR 
3rd „ §sh-»R 
4th „ ^ 


^RrTVRT 

V 

TgqfTT f^TI *lt « 

T131¥ g* mt 11 

3Wc? SRfJT 5RW W& ’iff ^ 11 

9RW UI^S 11 
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1st ch. sfiWfaVFT 

2nd „ VR5R WJ ^ »f Hi; 

3rd „ faira rit^i t^Tl ^ 

4th „ R(*si) + ar Tttw WT f*T ^Tf^t ^T ^rt 

Ti-sriTfTR 

1st ch. toswto utY *nff ^fty % f^t ^ *nft 
2nd „ *?vRT*T '5P?RT UfH ^TCt «T *nfY 
3rd „ Tf <T *HPr fro *T 

4th „ 3«i + facRei Rff ^r ^f’n i *r *rruY 

1st ch. xim*i WH fW'T 

2nd „ ^rsr f?RR» ifT fY* ft 

3rd „ TWT %¥ ftff ^ 

4th „ + ffa ^nfa fK rw^tst rpr ft 



II 

II 

I) 

n 


II 

II 

II 

I) 

II 

II 

II 

II 


Class II. wrfw w, Jdti Chhand. 

Order I. Gam Chhand. 

954. Jdti Chhand is divided by native writers into 
3THT W 5 ^ Gam Chhand and URT Mdtra Chhand. 

955. In Gam Chhand the verse is commonly measured Jdti Chhand 

by the number of instants in each line; but the order " ‘ 

of feet in each line, within certain limits, is fixed and 
invariable. In Maim Chhand the order of feet is for 

the most part left to the option of the composer. 

a. This distinction between Gana Chhand and Mdtrd Chhand, as laid 
down by native prosodians, cannot, however, be rigidly maintained. In 





many metres classified as Mdtrd Chhand , certain requisitions and re¬ 
strictions are made as to the nature of the feet employed, and, on the other 
hand, in some Gana Chhand metres, many of the feet are left to the option 
of the writer. 


Gana chhand. 956. Native writers have divided Gana Chliand into 
six species, explanations and examples of which are 
given below. Each of these species, again, compre¬ 
hends many varieties according to the succession of feet 
in the line. A few illustrations are given under each 
species. 


Gana Chhand . 
Species 1. 


957. The 1st and most popular species of Gana 
Chhand , is termed ^fla§T Aryyd , 3TTvn Gdthd , or vTTfT 
Gdhd Chhand. In all Ary yd metres each verse con¬ 
sists of two lines (dal), the 1st of which contains 30, 
and the 2nd, 27 mdtrds. Each line must contain 
7f feet, each of which, again, must contain 4 instants, 
except the 6th of the 2nd line, which has only one. 
A jayan (^ — A) or a polysyllabic foot, is required in 
the Gth place in the 1st line; but jayans are prohibited 
in the odd feet of the 2nd line. The coesural pause 
falls after the 3rd foot or 12th instant of each line. 


958. The following is an example of that variety of 
A'ryyddi metres which is known, par excellence, as 

or WT. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 | 

+ ^ + I ^3r + *R + W + *r + *! = 30 instants. 

+ + I 4- + »TSr + *1 = 2/ instants. 

WP *3 Tfrf ilft II 

*rr*fr m ^fi vivft 11 


PROSODY. 
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961.] 


959. must have a jagan in the 2nd and 4th 

places each line. 

^ + 51 + *1 + + *T= 30. 

^ + 5H-^ + 3H-^ + 5f + *T+*T = 27. 

3JT5I 'SR *frff dft | II 

iptt % facrfx; vnyi 1 11 



960. The 2nd species of Gana Chhand is called (from Ga 't" chhand. 

. . s\ v Species 2. 

its chief variety) ?nf?T GUi Chhand . The principal 
variety differs from all metres of the 1st species in that 
both lines contain 30 instants. The 6th foot must he 
a jagan, as in the 1st line of Ary yd Chhand. The other 
general laws of the verse are the same as in Aryyd 
Chhand.* Examples follow. 

TftfrT ^ 

3jJT + + apf I H 51 + ^ =30 instants. 

*i*T + + *T I *n<T + + *T + *r*H- *i = 30 instants. 

my mfn nf* ii 

md\ yx yf% y% *nfn ^ n 

961. contains in each line 27 instants, and 
follows in both lines the rules laid down for the 2nd line in 
Ary yd Chhand , 


+ ^t + ^fl^ + ^T + ^T + *prr + =27 instants, 

*T*T +M + I + *1*1+ + *1 = 27 instants. 

W 5 i ywg It n 

Wd fayd 1 fyy f?nr *i *1? yymw\ ii 
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<SL 

[S8 962-965. 


962. ^ is the exaet reverse of A'ryya 

Chhand, having 2/ instants in the 1st, and 30 instants in the 
2nd line. The same laws regulate the long and short lines as 
in A'ryya metres. 


’R+3T + ^r + *m + »TO + 5r + *C + *rF : 27 instants. 

*PT + 3m + *r + >! + g + gi + H+ *r =30 instants. 

$pr *rrwt ml itrd n 

Wf SfiY «TTTT«T ^ST*J %f5it gjlft II 

963. ^ differs from A'ryya Chhand in 

that it adds one half-foot to each line, making two Hues of 
8 feet each, instead of 7b The 1st line therefore contains 
32, the 2nd, 29 instants. The other rules for each line are 
the same as those already given.* 


3J*T + *1*1 + I ** + + sj + *f*T + *T*T =32 instants. 


+ + I ^+^ + ^r + ^fr^=29 instants. 

mm *T*nr f^nft m sff 11 

TTTW f «? TPR* f*nj f?*T 3PR fafia rft II 


Gnna Chhand. 
Spec. 3,4, 5,6. 


964. The various species of Gam Chhand classified 
by some as Baitaliyadi, Shikhddi, 

c}?jnf^ Vaktradi, and Achaladhrityddi, differ 

widely from the above Ary yd metres. A few examples 
are given under each head. 


965. The BaifdUydd! metres all consist of two lines, 
each containing six feet, and subdivided into two 
charam of three feet each. The number of instants 
varies from 28 to 32 in each line. The following are 
the most common varieties. 


♦ $ 957. 







•970.] 
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966. Two lines of 30 instants each, as 

follows: 64 -^ 4 - 4- B 4- ^ 4 - The combination of long 

and short syllables in the polysyllabic feet (the 1 st and 4 th), 
is optional. Pause at the 14th instant. 


%^T f^fl II 

^SR *UWl TTf^^T wt %f ft ^ ^ || 


967. 15^ differs from the foregoing in 

substituting 6 instants for 8 in the 4 th foot, making 28 
instants in each line. The feet in both halves of each line 
therefore exactly correspond. 

'srfr ft jpsrt urn ft n 

ft sRfr pfift ft ii 


968. Shikhddi metres are characterized by having shMddi 
all the syllables, except the last two, of the same Metres- 
length. The number of instants varies from 28 to 32. 

The following are the most common varieties. 


969. ife has two lines of 32 instants each. 

In the 1st line all the syllables are long; in the 2nd all are 
short. Fn this metre, therefore, no rhyme is possible. Pause 
at tiie 8 th syllable of the 1 st line, and the 8 th and 16th of 
the 2 nd. 

^ ft 3$ tot tott« 

f^r to *** vn: ^ to TO at* ^ mx 3$ \\ 

970 ' ^ Scheme, ^«r + 7I = 29 instants 

in each line. Pause at the 8t,h, 16th, and 24th syllables. 

txw iff to 
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VaJctrddi 

Metres. 


AclmhdlmU 
yddi Metres. 


<SL 


[§§ 971-976. 


971. VaJctrddi metres all contain two lines, each, of 
which is divided into two char am, each of eight sylla¬ 
bles. The second, third, and fourth syllables must not 
form a nagan _) or sagan _ — ). The following 
are the most common varieties. 


972. requires, in addition to the above 

conditions, that the fifth syllable begin a nagan 

* Wf itfcT ft II 

^ftJT iray V ^ f ft || 


973. requires, in addition to the general 

conditions of Vaktradi metres, that the filth syllable ot the 
even charuns begin a jagan (_ — S) ■ 

»1T WR tft ft it II 

*rra % ^ ^ *n*i ft ii 


974. The Achaladhrityadi metres consist each of four 
lines of 1G instants, of which the 1st rhymes with the 
2nd, and the 3rd with the 4th. The following varieties 
may be noted. The 1st and 2nd lines only are given 
in the examples. 


975- fVwtcfi requires that the fifth instant begin a 
jagan _) or nagan The final syllable must 

be long. 

«rat srra «it^ ^t n *™*t it»i ^ n 

976. f^^nr ^ 5 ^ requires a short syllabic at the 5th, 8th, 
and $)th instants, and a long syllable as final. 

^ xr-jiir tfr ^ii m ® n 
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requires that the 9th and 10th in- 

Sl ‘ lIlL on one long syllable, which must be followed by 
t"o short. 


«T JWt II ^ WR ilff rfz II 


Class II. Jdti Chhancl. 

Order II. JTRT ^ Mdtrd Chhand. 

In Mdtrd Glihand each char an or dal is composed L “f s ° f Mdtrd 

Q-P . * 1 Chhand . 

a certain number of instants. Often the charam 
^ le subdivided into feet, each containing, again, a 
Xe< i number of mdtras or instants , and following each 
°ther ip an invariable order of succession. But the 
combination of long and short syllables in the several 
0e t is left, for the most part, to the option of the 
composer ; and the verse is thus regulated, not by any 
^ference to the kind of feet employed, but by the 
dumber of instants required for each division of the 
^oise. Thus, e.g., the first foot of the Doha must 
consist of six instants, but these may be so combined 
as to form a double tribrach ^jprr ^ w ^ ^ or 

d Colossus (3T3p!j - ) or any other feet possible under 

fho conditions. 

It should be particularly noticed that not only 
total number of metrical instants in a charan or 
* s fixed, but that also the number of instants in 
0t ' c h foot is invariable. 

16 ^ UlS ^ lC f°^ on ’i n 5 half Chaupai, although containing the 
j t lll! *tants required by rule, is faulty in the composition of 
s feet ; fuii fffK SlTtft mm. In this, the number of 
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instants in each of the four feet is as follows; 7 f 3 + 4 + 2, 
whereas it should be, 6 + 4 -f 4 + 2. 


N.B. Observe that in the above, as in all the schemes given below, 
each, figure denotes a foot or other section of a verse, and indicates also 
the number of instants which it contains. When any figure is followed by 
the sign of multiplication, X, it is to be understood that the foot is to be 
repeated the number of times Which is denoted by the multiplier. Thus 
(4 X 3) would denote that a foot of four instants was to be repeated three 
times; i.e., 4X3 = 4-}-4-}-4. A comma after any figure will be used 
to denote the metrical pause; thus, 10, -f 8, -f 8, + 6 = 32, is to be in¬ 
terpreted as denoting a line of 32 instants, composed of four cliarans , 
respectively containing 10, 8, 8, and 0 instants, the caesural pause falling 
at the 10th, 18th, and 2Gth instant. 


980. Verse in Mdtrd Chhand may be conveniently 
distributed into three divisions j viz., I. metres consist¬ 
ing of two lines only II. those consisting of 

four lines III. those consisting of more than 

four lines 

a . Many metres are reckoned Dvipdd by some prosodi&ns, and Chn - 
tush pad by others. But this is a matter of no great practical importance. 

Examples of 981. Hindu prosodians have enumerated and described 
a very great variety of metres in Mdtrd Chhand, as 
in Varan Chhand. But it will suffice to enumerate 
and illustrate a number of the most common. The 
metres under each class are arranged according to the 
number of mdtrd* in each line {dal), beginning with 
the shorter and proceeding to the longer metres. 

I. Verse of Two Lines 

982. T or ^rpi. This contains two lines, each of 
24 instants; each of which is divided into two charatis and 
six feet, as follows: 6 + 4 + 3, 6 + 44 - 1 . The last foot (3) 
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-985.] 

the first charan must not be a trochee (- ; i.e., it must 

he a tribrach (w or an iambus (w —). The last syllable 
of each line must be short. 


SH^TT ifcrfj W TCIT ^ 3R m %5C | 

3T^Jq5T TR SfiT Tr^I^T II 

Item. This is at present the most popular and common of all metres. 
It- is much used by Tutsi Diis , Kabir , and all the most esteemed poets. 


983. ^TC<TT. This is simply an inverted Doha ; i.e., the 
2nd and 4 th charans of the Doha, are made to stand as lsf 
and S)'d, and vice versa. The same rules and restrictions as 
to feet hold as in the Doha,', i.e., the final syllable of the short 
charans must be short ; and the last foot of the longer charans 
*nwst not be a trochee. The rhyme is not made at the end 
ot the line, but maintains its original place at the end of the 
short charans. The scheme stands, 6 + 4+1, 6 + 4 + 3. 
* u the following, Tulsi Das has exceptionally rhymed also 
the longer charans. 

siTff % wet w h 

984 . contains in each line of two charans, 
^8 instants ; the 1st and 3rd charans each have four feet, 
(4 x 3) + 3 = 15 ; and the 2nd and 4th, three feet, 6 + 4 + 3 = 
*3 instants. 

^ftnr cftT witt i 

^ <{fa «Wff <4T II 


985. or contains in each line 16, + 


12 = 28 
ton i 


instants. The last two syllables of each line must be 


^TcT f3TT<t Wt Wit H I 

^ hut^ ftrcn ftraret h 
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986. or f Rsitm ifc lias seven feet in each 

line; thus (4x5) + 6 + 2 = 28 instants. Pause at the 16th 
instant, secondary pause at the 9th. The last syllable of each 
c/iaran must be long. 


fag 'Sim 1TR Wt far? cliff I 

■3131^1'W ^qiff inf? ilfl JRT II 


987. differs from the Doha only in that 

. C\ ♦ ‘ ' 

a third charan of 5 instants is added to each line. Thus the 
scheme for each line is, 6 + 4 + 3, 6 + 4 + 1, + 3 + 2 = 29. 

3T fam 'qff 5Tg*jfa ^71 STf ft*T HIT ^T=? I 

$Nfa WT WST SRT II 

988. has in each line, 10,+ 8, + 12, = 30 
instants; the last syllable must be long. Pause at the 10th 
and 18th instants. 

ufa 'snniTT ^ mr TR q^ | 

^ *m *i ^iq t g?rfa nTnn 11 

989. Ct%t^T w, has in each line 30 instants. Pause 
at the 16th instant. Thus, (4 x 4), + (4 x 3) + 2 = 30 instants.. 

wzt: faTi famfa ng m gqfa qf% iroz ns+f h 

Rem. In the ChhandocUpafe, the line is divided thus, (4 X 3) + 3 = 15, 
(4 X 3) ■+• 3 = 15. I have followed the Pingalddarsh. 


990. or has two lines, each of 31 

instants; each line has nine feet, with pauses at the 10th 
and 18th instants, thus, (4x2)+ 2, 4+4, (4x3)+ 1. 

^tfa gTft flfa^fa fa^fa i 

fag^T4?T^t tf+f,' ^fa gqi Tf^f || 
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II. Verse of Four lines W# 

991. Of the various metres enumerated below, a 
number, as, e.g., Tribhangi , Durmild, Dancllcald , L'tld- 
Va l ' 1 1 Padmavatl, Madanhar , are reckoned by a few 
prosodians as verses of two lines (t^UT^). The second 
pair is, indeed, in respect of feet, only a repetition of 
the first pair, and does not rhyme with it, so that the 
verse is really a compound of two Dvipdd stanzas. On 
this account, while following common usage in reckon- 
nig these as Chatushpad , in many cases I have thought 
it necessary to give examples only of the first of the 
t"wo couplets. 

992. has in each line 5 short syllables, 
vra i Optra ii tjy i ■^rtty ii 

993. ^ has in each line 10 short instants. 

TfF Own? i Ora *rayr *ra *rr«r n 
sra ^ i srrsra » 

994. The following have each 14 instants in each line, 
but differ in respect of the metrical pause, and the feet that 
are permissible. 

(1) 7, + 7,= 14. Last foot must be a trochee. 

’srawtfrg yfr ^%rj ii 

^i i y^t * sfa ii 

(2 ) ^ , 8, + 6, = 14. Last foot must be a spondee. 

^ 'yOf ^Oi vny i *rayt tsTwai ^Vs a 

** *rrf*j ffa wpft i yff yf| *nyl a 

37 
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(3) 6, + 8, = 14. First foot, •— last foot, 

^T. *TR I srt ^ mv li 

^TrT^T q>^¥ l ^1% 3TP* fR II 

995. ^"qif 8,+ 7, = 15. Final syllabic must be 
short. 

tot wfafa g*r fa^rnr i ^ ii 

-Rg ^ i Rif%rfr«r tpr r«j *i wre n 

996. The following two contain each 16 instants to the 
line, but differ in the feet and pauses. 

(1) ^rflw or 8, + 8, = 16. No jagans 

allowed; the last foot must be a bhagan (—'-'^). 
All four lines must rhyme. 

cj^ ^srnrn i *nrf ^ ii 

rig TRW Wf WT^cT I U«fRi ^rl ferTRrl II 

(2) ( also ca,led *n^Tgrara and grtxnf;) 6 + 4 + 4 
+ 2 = 16. The last foot is commonly, though not invariably, 
a spondee. 

wzxfi finm ^ i ftrerff TR fW ’RTSpft % 11 

flSjfi TRWftW I VS IRZ Wt ^ff II 

Rem. This metre ranks with the JDohd in popularity* A large 
part of the Rdmdyan of Tv.lsi Bus is composed in sections very commonly 
of four Chaupdfs , alternating with one or two Do fids. 

997. f*Rf?T 5 + 5, + 5+5, = 20. Pause at the 
10th instant. 

^nfr^T riTri * TTft wiit i ^fin\ -?nw % wit *iifi zfr 11 
gwtrt *nfr^i i ste tftVrffc | g V?r n 

• «• 
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998. jjqj 12,+ 9, = 21 instants. 

f f ^TOTt ^ ft 

TfflT f^T ^fwrqt ^TfTSftr 


999. 

11,+ 11, = 22. Last syllable must be 

long-. 

VST *TfT ^fTW fff % ofiT^T ^T^ft || 

WT f f f Tf fif fff ^q vn^ft || 


WOO. f 35 (also called 6,+ (4x4)+2, 

= 24. . Last syllable must be long; pause at the 11th instant. 

Wff tfm ^cr *n? <\i *n*nff n 

’ffif Tfi efi fff || 

1001. , 6 + (4 x 3) + 6, = 24 ; pause at the 11 th 

instant. 

fJM f^TfTfl 5JT<T fT*R f f 3 ^ „ 

f*Irf Tflfir || 

*1% fR 5it ^15! fflf^T ft f ^ || 

^TtT fft flfflcT || 


1002. ^TW ^ contains 16, + 12, = 28 instants. 

f vz ¥r^t | 

ftf <T tuft ^TT^ft f sTf? fiTft II 


1003. #fq3JT 10, + 8, + 12 = 30 instants. Last 
foot a spondee. Subordinate rhymes fall at the , 10th and 
l8t.h instant. 

ff f ** T^TrO* fff »Tff rpq ffg f f flft I 

^ It «6Tff f ^ Trff Tffw fTft II 

^ ^ TTflff fff Iff fTf ff fff ff+3 fil? | 

’jTTrf'fT tfrf fitft 5R ftfT ft ftfUT ^Tf 


II 
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1004. 16,+ 15, = 31 instants, 

a trochee. 



Last foot 


TP? qSl €r^T rftff «T SiPfc? ^T5f \ 

oTJcl ?ftf ^TT<1 ^IJ? II 

1005. The four following metres have each 32 instants to 
the line, and differ only in the cajsural pause, and the feet 
which are permitted. 

FI > 10, + 8, + 8, + 6, = 32. No jagans 
allowed. Subordinate rhymes at each pause. 

*3^1 wj 3 r ^ ^ wfr *? f^®r « 

fw’Tft t%tt fiTt Wrt a 

?ftf 5? ^•NT+t fjrrr^T vrrfl' t?1t% u 

1TO PfTPT \*fr^ || 


(2) Tf^TOfft differs from the Trihhangi only in 
making two pauses instead of three in each line, thus, 10, 
T + 14, = 32. But some writers make three pauses, 
dividing thus, 10, + 8, + 6, + 8, = 32. The final syllable must 
be long. The remaining rules are the same as for the 
Trihhangi . 

?ft TiwmT^ i 

*0^ ^ ^ ^fH<T ^ifq ift *ftfj?cl if || 

<K 

f^T^WcT ^rfli ?mc f#r§?i ^ i 

* ^ 

^iffT m vprnfn iw wxft ^ \ n 

^ 10, + 8, + 8, + 6 = 32. This differs 

fi'om the Trihhangi only in that the last foot must be 
a spondee. Secondary rhymes are made in the subordinate 
divisions of each line. > 









^ f^rf 3J^ ^n^T ^^rerft I 

^rcn ^ ^rm *?^r tttv ^»iffj ^rr<t 11 

a. The differs from this only in requiring an 

iambus instead of the final spondee. 

( 4 ) ^te’RWt Scheme, 18,+ 14, = 32. This differs 
from rill the preceding in admitting only one csesural pause. 

1 fortaT ^z^i ?rz^i ^ «fzgi eft » 

^ I^fqTT ffa T-TT^^T || 

1006. Scheme, 10, + 10, + 10, + 10, = 40. 
The last foot must be an iambus; subordinate rhymes may 
occur at each pause. 

■ffnir ^ *r jtIr fq+r ^ wr n 

Sr^R 'v *r *®icntg^m ii Tgr^r tr %’ ^fr xrro ^Tj*rr ii 

1007. Tjft^fnC has in each line 10, + 8, + 8, + 6, + 8, 
= 40 instants. The final syllable of each line must be long; 
but the last three syllables must not form a ragan (— "-'—). 
l'he first two and last two c! (irons rhyme. Subordinate 
rhymes occur at the caesural pauses. 

HRWlt: 

TTfifa I 

va 

’Sfif^R^r ftff **R f <3 \fK ^ 

hTt; ii 

III. Verse of More than Four Lines (cfJJTn^)- 

1008. cfi^fezjT ife. This is a compound metre of 
** lines, consisting of a Doha, followed by , two 
k-wyas. The last char an of the Doha must be 
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repeated in the beginning of the Kdvya, and the last two 
syllables of the Kdvya must be the same as the first two of 
the Doha. This metre is much admired. The best examples 
are in the poem of Girdhar Rue, which is written in this 
metre. 



Tuff fsrcrpc t 
qfq q 

tuft IT f%cT ^ 

q wt?; 

qff q*i ftq 


^q ^ | 

end q fqq II 

qTrf qfq qTq | 
fq^r q q xnt ii 
qf wr qq q^rftqf I 
qqw qtqt qf qfqf II 


Rem. Sometimes for the Kdvya , a Rold Chhand may be substituted. 
This differs from tiie Kdvya, however, only in the division of its feet. 


1009. ^fq ^ consists of a Kdvya and an Vlldl 
Chhand (§. 984). 


qT5T qq q*$l WPC 
qqq qqq 
wn qr? qfq qq 
qpT fqfa qifT 
fqiqK qq *iq q$ 
q qiqq> Tff w qq qqq tin 


f^iqi fTTST H?1 fqqftfqs qfq 8 

qq ffq q^f qfrf | 

qiq fqfqq qqiq i 

qifi q^fqfrT qqfq q^ 1 

qq q^rq qnqq q fqq i 

^TT qfqq q<f q^ qf| q i 


1010. ^ consists of 6 lines, each of 11 instants. 

The final syllable must be short. 

qqq qrqq qf^q ii spiff qqq qqr qf^q « 
qfqq fqqfq fqfq q?q ii fffqqq fq^faf? qfq 11 
•qqfq-cf Wfq W1 qfqqi II fqg q jq q^q Tfqq II 
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Of Metres used in Songs ( Bhajans ). 

1011. Many of the metres enumerated above, in both Peculiarities of 

77- ^y, ^ . -Z?/i ajan Metres. 

varan Chhand and Mdtra, Chhand , are used in the 

composition of verse designed to be sung. The only 
special point to be noted is the custom of continuing 
the same rhyme throughout all the lines of the bhajan . 

A whole or half stanza is often repeated as a refrain. 

The following are examples added of common metres. 

> 

1012. irfccfi ^%rr. Scheme, tr q + q. Pause at Examples of 

. , „ Bhajan Metres. 

4th foot. 

Wq qfq qq qifq q^ q^ qtfe Wq >1^ II 

ifa qrfc ipcrq ^nq q? qfi ^ fa% qq h 

TUT. qf%<r qlT q^ fat qy mfq q ^q tq^q qqiq h etc. 

1013. f[ has in each verse 32 short syllables, 
with pause and rhyme at 8th, 16th, and 24th. 

qf to qqq qf q^q q^q i 
qrq qq qq qq qqq 11 

1014. trF has two lines, of 6 + 6, G + 4 = 22 

Cs 

instants, with pause at the 12th; the last two syllables must 
he long. 

qqq qfT qqq q^ wm qqq srrt i 
qfm An; qqq An; *ftf qqq qtt'u 

1015. ntrT. In each line 6 +6 + 2, + 6 + 4 = 
instants, with pause at the 14th. 

qq qq qqq qq^qq qqq qqq q^q « 
tqqfq fqqr<q qrqq qqq q^q ii 
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1016. sfffT. The scheme commonly used to tbi 

Rag, is as follows; 6 + 4 + 4-+*2, + 6 + 4 + 2 = 28 instanfi, 
with pause at the 16th instant; the metre is complete in tv y 
lines. 


*nt Hit snt i 

W Trwt TS^TT ^R’l^Tt II 


1017. 3+tf. To this is sung a verse of two linrs, 

as follows ; 6 + 4 + 4 +2,+ 4 + 4 + 4 = 28 instants ; r 
6 + 4 + 4 + 25 + 6 + 4 + 4 + 2 = 32 instants. Pause, in eith 
at the 16th instant. 


(1) wif? f^TcT ?n;^r 1 

?raft w *r«r ^rr^fr « 

(2) <3tf*T *rar *?t *N*r Jft *rrf§ i 

^ ^ff «rtST WT ^ *1 TvT II 
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